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His issue of THe Buttetin has been prepared by the American Speech 
Tid Hearing Association. It is hoped chat it will serve to give principals 
and teachers a clearer understanding of the nature and potentialities of a cor- 
rective program in speech and hearing, and that it will provide a substantia! 
foundation for those who are interested in securing assistance for students who 
have speech and hearing handicaps. . 

The titles in the Table of Contents imply both a unity and a division be- 
tween speech and hearing. Their unity comes from the fact that both are in- 
volved with handicaps of communication and that these problems frequently 
occur in the same individual, On the other hand, for purposes of study and 
explanation, the basic content and techniques of diagnosis and therapy are 
different enough to warrant separate discussion, 

A word should be said concerning occupational possibilities in speech 
and hearing therapy. Therapists are in continual demand in all areas of the 
country, and there is every reason to expect the need to become even more acute 
within the next few years. Although this publication is concerned with the 
therapist in the secondary school, there are many openings in hospitals, medical 
clinics, special speech and hearing centers, and colleges. Superior students have 
an unusual opportunity for professional growth in an expanding field. 

This publication has been organized in such a way that each part or 
article may be read by itself, but cross references have made it possible to 
eliminate serious repetition of information. All practice materials have been 
omitted, but in cases where this is indicated, the references in Part V will 
provide them, In the interest of brevity and simplicity, very few footnotes 
have been included. Most articles, however, were carefully documented in the 
author’s first draft. 

The preparation of this issue was carried out in such a way as to present 
a composite of the thinking of specialists from all over the country. More than 
150 of the leading members of the American Speech and Hearing Association 
were polled for suggestions regarding organization, content, and individual 
interests. The suggestions in these letters were summarized, combined with 
stated needs from teachers and principals, and organized into a series of ques- 
tions by the Editorial Committee. From these questions, which were consid- 
ered to represent that which principals would be most interested in knowing 
about speech and hearing problems, the present group of chapters was formu- 
lated. Each manuscript was read by the Editorial Committee and a group of 
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cousultants. The suggestions of these readers were incorporated into at least 
oi revision before the final copy was approved. Every effort was made to be 
as informative as possible and still avoid repetition or detail that would be 
unnecessary to the secondary-school principal. The authors, consultants, and 
nicembers of the Editorial Committee were selected because of their training 
and experience in or intimate knowledge of the secondary school. This fact 
will be evident upon reading the biographical notes regarding the author on 
the first page of each chapter. It is hoped that this process has resulted in an 
adequate representation of the best thinking of those actively engaged in work- 
ing with speech and hearing problems in a manner that will be useful to the 
principal, 


The following persons acted as consultants: 
Eutse Hann, Ph.D., University of California 
Lou Kennepy, Ph.D., Louisiana State University 
Rutu Lunoin, M.A., Cleveland Speech and Hearing Center 
Wizsert Pronovost, Ph.D., Boston University 
Berneice R, Rutuerrorp, M.S., St. Paul Rehabilitation Center 
Gitsert C. Tornurst, Ph.D., Florida State University 
Dean E. Wittias, M.A., Florida State University 
KennetH Scotr Woop, Ph.D., University of Oregon 


The Editorial Committee was composed of the following: 
E.stz M. Epwarps, M.S., Michigan State College 
Marearet E. Hatt, Ph.D., Chicago Public Schools 
Paut Moore, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
Severna E, Netson, Ph.D., University of Illinois 
Harotp West ake, Ph.D., Northwestern University 
STaNLEY Ainsworth, Ph.D., Florida State University 


General supervision of the project was provided by Grant FatrBANKs, 
Ph.D., University of Illinois, Editor, American Speech and Hearing Associa- 
tion. The final editing and preparing of the manuscript for the printer and 
seeing this publication through the press was the responsibility of Walter E. 
Hess, Managing Editor of the publications of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, 


Stanley Ainsworth 
CnHarrman, Editorial Committee 








PART I. 


GENERAL ORIENTATION TO THE AREA OF 
SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPY 


HE presence of a special teacher to help pupils who have speech problems 
or hearing losses is a relatively recent development for most school sys- 
tems, Because this is true, any thorough discussion of this area must present 
an explanation of what is included, a delineation of the need for rehabilita- 


tion, and a description of the manner in which such programs can be initi- 
ated. Part I provides a discussion of these factors as they relate to the second- 


ary school. 
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Part I. GENERAL ORIENTATION 








Chapter 1 


What Is Meant by "Speech" 
and Hearing Therapy?" 


JACK MATTHEWS 


ECONDARY-SCHOOL principals have varied opinions about school architecture. 
S They have differing ideas about teacher certification requirements. Their 
approach to educational problems reflects a variety of backgrounds and points 
of view. On basic educational philosophy, however, the school principal of 
1950 is quite generally committed to a belief that education should meet the 
needs of the student. The school is organized not only to help individuals de- 
velop as students, but also to grow as people — as citizens — as effective per- 
sonalities. This publication is addressed to the thousands of secondary-school 
principals who are trying every day to make it possible for their schools to 
meet better the needs of pupils. The present concern is the special needs of 
pupils who have problems growing out of deviations or inadequacies in 
speech or hearing. 

The most obvious purpose of speech is that of effective communication. 
The individual whose speech production deviates considerably from that of 
his fellows is limited in the effectiveness of his communication. The student 
whose speech is hard to understand experiences considerable difficulty in com- 
municating not only in the classroom, but also on the playground and in his 
out-of-school community. In a like manner, the pupil who hears only a 
fraction of the speech sounds produced by his teacher, his fellow students, or 
his family gets confused and is seriously handicapped in his ability to com- 
municate —a process which requires listening as well as speaking ability. It 
is easily apparent that speech and hearing problems bog down the processes of 
effective communication. 

But there is more to speech than effective communication. Speech is one of 


Dr. Matthews (Ph.D., The Ohio State University, 1946) is Director of the Speech 
Clinic and Associate Professor of Psychology and Speech at the University of 
Pittsburgh. He has been active in speech and hearing work for twelve years. 
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the most useful instruments for getting along with people, In the processes 
involved in personality growth and development, certainly the socializing e/- 
fects made possible by speech are basic. How much or what kind of socia! 
development can be expected to be found in the pupil whose speech deviate: 
so much from that of fellow students that he is self-conscious every time hi 
opens his mouth to talk? How much talking can one expect Johnny to do it. 
on previous occasions, his speech hesitations and repetitions have resulted in 
his being laughed at and ridiculed? 


A speech or hearing problem can and often does more than interfere with 
effective communication and social development. Frequently it leads to frus 
tration—the frustration of not being able to make oneself understood, the 
frustration of missing much of what others are saying, and the frustration of 
constantly being made to feel he is different. This difference, in turn, leads to 
feelings of inferiority. Such feelings of frustration, of difference, of inferior- 
ity often lead to personality problems and mal-attitudes which are more serious 
than the original speech or hearing problem. Speech and hearing therapists, 
for this reason, are concerned with more than faulty sound production or 
sound reception—with more than a lisp, a high-pitched voice, or a hearing 
loss. The speech and hearing therapist is basically interested in the student 
who lisps or stutters or has a hearing problem. Sounds are important but in- 
dividuals are more important. Less concern is given to the production or 
hearing of specific sounds than to the effect a speech or hearing problem is hav- 
ing on a pupil. Modern speech and hearing therapy, as modern education, is 
pupil centered. 


The concept of meeting the needs of the individual will be accepted by 
most educators. Likewise, there will be little objection to a basic philosophy 
which includes the speech and hearing needs of students. The recognition of 
these needs is not enough. There is little justification for doing less than we 
presently know how to do for the person with a speech or hearing problem. 
Specific techniques are necessary to meet these needs. Speech and hearing 
therapists have been trained in these techniques. They have been trained to se- 
lect individuals for therapy on the basis of the greatest needs, the greatest likeli- 
hood of improvement. The trained speech and hearing therapist does not 
attempt to work with all pupils in the school, but instead tries to bring those 
who are inadequate up to a more nearly adequate fevel of communication. 
To be effective, this work must be limited to individual or small-group instruc- 
tion. If the job is to be well done, the speech and hearing therapist must 
limit the number to whom he gives instruction. These facts make it clear that, 
althongh the speech and hearing therapist is interested in achieving the same 
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basic goals as all modern educators, his manner of functioning will usually 
be quite different from that of the classroom teacher. 

Case selection and special individual or small-group teaching constitute 
only part of the job of the speech and hearing therapist. Many times he 
serves aS a supervisor or as a consultant, but always he is a co-worker with 
the classroom teacher. The types of speech and hearing problems he deals with 
are described in the next chapter. Part II of this publication suggests specific 
ways principals can help pupils with speech and hearing problems. Part III 
describes the functions of the speech and hearing therapist in a school system. 
Throughout this publication, there runs the basic philosophy that schools 
should meet the individual needs of pupils. To do this effectively for those 
with speech and hearing problems, the combined efforts of principal, class- 
room teacher, and speech and hearing therapist are required. 








Special Netice on National 
Contests 


Due to a belated application, the fourth annual 
VOICE of DEMOCRACY RADIO CONTEST spon- 
sored by the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and the National Association of Broadcasters 
was not included on the approved list, “National Contests 
for Schools; 1950-51,” on pages 5-10 of the BuLietin for 


October, 1950. 
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Chapter 2 


What Are the Specific Problems 
with Which the Speech and 
Hearing Therapist Works? 


FRANK B. ROBINSON 


HE work of the speech and hearing therapist is clearly outlined by de- 

scribing the specific problems with which he is directly concerned. These 
problems in the public schools may be divided into four major classes. The 
difficulty may be: (1) inadequate consonant and vowel production; (2) un- 
desirable voice elements; (3) disturbances in the fluency of oral communi- 
cation; and (4) problems related to loss of hearing acuity. In some instances, 
combinations involving two or more of the categories may be found. The 
range in severity is extreme. At times the difference is so slight as to remain 
unnoticed until the student becomes interested in certain activities where speech 
standards are quite rigid. Should he wish to pursue work in such an area, 
however, this person needs the help of a therapist as much as the individual 
at the opposite end of the scale who is virtually unintelligible. 

In most secondary schools about three-fourths of the problems with which 
the speech and hearing therapist is concerned are included in the first type. 
The symptoms which identify the student with consonant difficulty are usually 
substitutions (“sink” for “think”), omissions (“no” for “nose”, or distortions 
in which the deviant sound has no consistent characteristics common to our 
spoken language. All three are sometimes present in the more severe cases. 
One of the most numerous errors is the substitution of either the TH or sH sound 
for the s. For example, the word “soap” may sound like “thoap” or “shoap.” 
A term often applied to symptoms of this sort is “lisping.” Another difficulty 
often observed is the substitution of the w sound for the i or r. “Lady” and 
“valentine” become “wady” and “vawentine;” “radio” and “hundred” sound 
like “wadio” and “hundwed.” Where either of these elements occur at the 
end of a word, they may be omitted. These are perhaps the most common 
articulation errors found among those students who have only one or two 


Mr. Robinson (M.S., University of Minnesota, 1947) is Instructor in the 
Speech Department, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
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sounds needing attention, but any of the consonants may be involved and in 
varying degrees of severity. Not always are the mistakes consistent. They 
may, in fact, be highly inconsistent, appearing in some words, but not in oth- 
ers; in some situations, but not at all times. 

These symptoms may be reijated to abnormalities of mouth structure, dis- 
orders of the neurological mechanism, personality problems, or they may just 
be habits acquired during childhood. Ameng those students where the 
speech problem is directly related to a marked physical or neurological disor- 
der, the symptoms are usually more numerous and bizarre. The child born 
with a cleft palate’ may present problems of articulation and voice. The 
cerebral palsied (brain injured)? pupil may have severe distortion or omissions 
of sounds when he tries to produce a sentence of more than two or three 
words. Deviations of the jaws or teeth formation sometimes result in con- 
sonant disorders, usually affecting the s and z sounds and may include the F 
and v. Those who have “clumsy” tongues because of disproportionate size 
or shape or some neurological involvement have trouble with 1, Rr, s, and z 
sounds. 

Vowel substitutions or distortions appear most frequently in regional or 
foreign dialects. Examples of dialect problems include “poosh” and “ceety” 
for “push” and “city.” Foreiga “accent” usually includes consonant substitu- 
tions and elements of timing and inflection which need attention. 

In summary, consonant and vowel errors may be substitutions, omissions, 
or distortions. All three may be present. In the instances where only one or 
two sounds are affected, the errors will show greater consistency, will more 
likely be substitutions and involve the r, L, or s sounds. With the more severe 
problems, omissions and distortions are more frequently included and many 
more of the consonant sounds are produced incorrectly. 

The next major class of problems concerns those students in whom the 
voice elements of speech are inadequate. The voice may be lacking in loudness 
or “carrying power,” be affected by an inappropriate pitch, have a displeasing 
tone, or lack enough variety of pitch and loudness to be considered satisfac- 
tory. The problem of loudness most often involves too little rather than too 
much. Terms like “weak,” “soft,” and “thin” are frequently used to describe 
such voices. The teacher and the majority of other students in the room 

find it difficult to hear these people. 

In those voices which sound inappropriate for the age or sex of the indi- 
vidual, a pitch disorder is indicated. A boy whose voice reminds him as 








1See Chapter VII, E for a more detailed discussion of this problem. 
®See Chapter VII, F for a more detailed discussion of this problem. 
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well as others that he might well be a member of the opposite sex has a prob- 
lem which speech therapy may alleviate before it becomes too disturbing. 

Disturbances in tone of voice include a variety of symptoms. The genera! 
terms “unpleasant,” “displeasing,” “hard to listen to” are often applied to 
these individuals. Sometimes the slightly more definitive terms and labels 
of “hoarse,” nasal,” “harsh,” “husky,” “breathy,” or “strident” are used in de- 
scribing the problem. 

The class of voice disorders labeled as “monotonous” or “dead” includes 
the greatest number of students. Each word in a sentence is said with nearly 
the same degree of loudness and on the same pitch level. The result is a 
lack of expression that often conveys the impression that there is little real 
interest in what is being said. 

It is not uncommon for a student to exhibit more than one type of symp- 
tom. The voice will not only sound weak but will also be monotonous, have 
a harsh quality as well as a high pitch, or perhaps be “nasal,” “strident,” and 
too loud for ordinary purposes. As with the problem of articulation, symp- 
toms of voice imperfections may be results of several different causal condi- 
tions. These include structural deviations, emotional maladjustment, delayed 
sexual development, poorly learned habits of breathing for speech purposes, 
imitation, and hearing loss. In some cases, voice disorders are found in com- 
bination with consonant errors. This is especially true in those who are af- 
flicted with a severe physical or neurological handicap such as cleft palate or 
cerebral palsy. 

Disturbances in the fluency of speech are observed most often among 
those who stutter or stammer. The latter term is preferred by some parents 
and teachers although present-day speech therapists consider the two synony- 
mous. It is difficult to circumscribe the symptoms of this speech difference. 
In some the flow of speech is broken by hesitations, stoppages, repetitions, and 
prolongations of the speech sounds. In others, fluency may be interrupted by 
muscular spasms in the face and neck area, contortions involving almost any 
part of the body, tremors, or abnormalities of voice and breathing. The symp- 
toms can be conspicuous because of their inconsistency. A stutterer may ex- 
hibit a great deal of nonfluency in the school environment and have no ob- 
servable difficulty whatsoever as soon as he steps off the school grounds. Or 
he may have trouble only when talking to certain individuals. The symptoms 
often vary markedly from day to day, from week to week. The problem may 
be brought to the attention of a principal by some teacher who comes to dis- 
cuss a student who is failing a class because he refuses to recite orally, He 
maintains he doesn’t know the answer even though he just received credit for 
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it on a written exercise. Some stutterers, when faced with the necessity of 
s:ying their names, will approach it, back away, say “a-a-a-a” or “well-uh-uh- 
well now-uh,” go back to the beginning of the sentence and begin again, and 
then perhaps finish by saying, jokingly, “Oh, I don’t have a name.” Occasion- 
ally, the verbal behavior of a stutterer is marked by remarkable fluency and 
cioquency. Common adjectives occur infrequently, words and phrases are 
added where unnecessary. Seldom is a repeated question answered with the 
same wording. As long as he can find a new word or phrase to express him- 
self, this stutterer seems hardly to have a problem. 

There are many other patterns of behavior, verbal and otherwise, which 
mark the person who has a stuttering problem. In general, we may say that 
the symptoms present in the secondary-school-age stutterer reflect a desire to 
avoid an unpleasant experience (stuttering at first usually consists of repeti- 
tions, prolongations, and slight hesitations). Whatever may originate the dif- 
ficulty (there are several theories, none of which fully explains the beginnings 
of stuttering), the problem becomes complicated and characterized by what 
the stutterer does to avoid or at least minimize those interruptions to fluency. 
The interruptions become very undesirable experiences either because they 
actually do hinder communication or because they evoke penalties from the 
social environment — or both. He has experienced trouble on some words 
that begin with certain sounds or that have to be said in various situations; 
he becomes convinced he will have trouble on many other similar words anc 
occasions. To him, almost any behavior becomes more tolerable than being 
“stuck” on a word. The symptoms among the more severe cases will include 
a considerable amount of general anxiety and a persistent preference for not 
wanting to talk about their problem. 

Another less common disorder of fluency concerns rate of talking. Students 
sometimes read or talk so rapidly that syllables are slurred or even omitted 
and the phrasing becomes uneven and improper. In its more severe form, 
this problem is called “cluttering.” These people are frequently asked to re- 
peat. They may become upset by their speech and the constant reminders 
they receive to “slow down.” The symptoms may then include many of the 
devices used by stutterers. Indeed, “clutterers” have been known to come to 
think of themselves as stutterers.and acquire a problem as severe as any ever 
possessed by one of those individuals. 

Imperfections in fluency are also occasionally involved in the speech of the 
cerebral palsied. They have great difficulty in getting their muscles to move 
smoothly, hence the speech is jerky, broken, and uneven on words of more 


than one syllable. 
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The student who has a hearing loss may or may not exhibit unusual speech 
behavior. If speech patterns were firmly established before the loss occurred, 
or if the loss were relatively mild, speech may be normal. However, when 
the loss becomes great enough, both articulation and voice may be affected. 
Sounds become slurred or omitted. The voice may become too soft or un- 
controlled and quality deteriorates. 

There are other kinds of speech problems which do not need to be de- 
scribed here because they are so seldom found in secondary schools. One type 
is dysphasia — a disturbance of ability to form words or sentences due to in- 
jury to association areas of the brain. Another is the problem of teaching a 
person to talk whose voice box has been removed. This is usually done by 
teaching him to use air expelled from the esophagus for speech. 

One other type of speech difference deserves mention here. Some students 
have errors of pronunciation such as “git” for “get,” “kin” for“can,” runnin’ 
rather than “running.” Terms used for this type of mistake are “careless 
articulation” and “oral inaccuracy.” They are errors in precision of enuncia- 
tion, not strictly errors of articulation. The individuals can produce the 
sounds required for correct production of the words. These symptoms are 
not considered speech disorders as the term is usually applied, and speech 
therapists do not generally concern themselves with those problems except as 
an individual need makes such aid imperative. 
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Chapter 3 





Why Do Secondary Schools Need 
Speech Correction Programs? 








JANE E. BEASLEY 





ee today “have come to conceive the school as an enterprise in liv- 
ing, the curriculum as the very stream of dynamic activities that consti- 
tute the life of the young people and their elders . . . the new school — a social 
as well as a personal enterprise in living.”? 

Toward this end, our educational system has worked out guidance pro- 
grams to help the student develop his potentialities in a direction in which he 
can realize the greatest satisfactions personally, academically, and vocationally. 
It has expanded its course offerings to include work in home management, 
industrial science, music, and applied arts. It has sponsored the development 
of programs in athletics, dramatics, and social events. For many students such 
a framework of education offers a continuous pattern of broadening experi- 
ences. 

Let us consider the extent to which the functioning of this framework is 
dependent on the act of speaking. Think for a moment of the importance of 
speech to a student in performing even the most routine tasks — asking a 
direction, requesting a permit-slip, selecting an item in the cafeteria, explaining 
an absence. Think of the even greater importance of speech in the class- 
room where a student’s achievement is often measured by his ability to answer 
a question clearly, explain a problem adequately, present a report effectively. 
This regrettable tendency to evaluate a person in terms of his speech all too 
frequently means that the student who talks glibly and fluently is overesti- 
mated while the one with halting speech is underestimated. Along with need 
for speech in carrying out routine tasks and participating in the classroom 





























1 Overstreet, H. A. The Mature Mind. New York: Norton, 1949. 
Miss Beasley (M.A., University of Michigan, 1946) is Assistant Professor of 


Speech, University of Alabama, University, Alabama. She taught for nine years in the 
public schools of Michigan and Ohio previous to five years in the speech clinics of 
Ohio University and the University of Michigan. 
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work, the importance of a student’s speech in getting along with other stu- 
dents must not be overlooked. In such situations as greeting friends in the 
hall, carrying on a conversation over a coke, making a date to play tennis, 
telephoning for an assignment, he must rely on speech. It is difficult, in fact, 
to conceive of any facet of education which does not utilize the process of oral 
communication in some form. 

It seems clear, then, that facility in these various usages of speech may in- 
fluence greatly the degree to which a high-school student with normal speech 
can profit from his studies. There are, however, always some students who 
remain on the fringes of any “social or personal enterprise in living,” whose 
speech is “different” either because it sounds peculiar to the listener, is diff- 
cult to understand, is produced with a great deal of effort, or makes the speak- 
er himself feel uncomfortable or inferior. How are these students affected 
by their inability to “talk like other people”? 

Here are some examples taken from actual records. Bill, a sophomore, 
often showed marked stuttering symptoms. As a result, he seldom volunteered 
to enter a group discussion, responded with a negative shake of his head 
when asked a question in class, and took no part in any of the school’s social 
events. A psychometric evaluation rated this boy’s ability for academic achieve- 


ment superior, although he was failing in most of his school subjects. The 
usual sequence of events would be expected to follow here; that is to say, 
poor speech leading to poor adjustment which may affect him for the rest 
of his life. 


Ruth, in her last year of high school, sought the aid of someone who could 
help her. Her speech was very difficult to understand, characterized by nu- 
merous consonants substitutions and omissions. She had qualified in both typing 
and shorthand to be placed in a local secretarial position, but had not obtained 
the job because of her poor speech. 

Jean, with a scar on her lip that set her apart as being “too different” and 
speech that was almost unintelligible, assumed that no one would want to 
be friends with her, assumed that she had no chance of making good grades. 
She was considered a misfit by her teachers and associates. Any possibility of 
improving this girl’s adjustment sufficiently to enable her to gain even a min- 
imum amount of happiness was dependent on what a speech therapist could 
do first in the way of improving the girl's speech.’ — 

These illustrations indicate that a student with deviant speech is likely 
to become an object of serious concern to his teachers, parents, and counselors 
for one or more of several reasons. He may fail to function academically at 
the level of his ability, show a continuous pattern of poor achievement and 
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low grades. This often stems from or results in inferiority feelings so deep 
that he decides it is useless to make any effort toward learning. Consequently, 
his behavior may show undesirable adjustive techniques characterized by a 
“Jon’t care” attitude or complete withdrawal. On the other hand, he may 
fail to mature socially, preferring to play out the role of complete self-suffi- 
ciency or to choose those fields which require little initiative. In either case, 
we see him avoiding contact with other people as much as possible. In addi- 
tion he may fail to find suitable vocational outlets since his choice in preparation 
as well as placement is limited by his lack of speech facility. He may also 
trequently fail in his efforts to establish a satisfactory: personal life for himself. 

Contrary to popular opinion, instances such as these are not exceptional, 
ut can be found in nearly every high school, large or small, urban or rural. 
An early study of Illinois high schools showed as high as 20.8 per cent of the 
school population with some speech deficiency. At least every fifth one of 
those reported had a severe problem. Another survey of one metropolitan 
high school reported 14 per cent with voice and/or speech defects: 7.9 per 
cent were classified as mildly deviate, 5.6 per cent as moderately severe, and 
5 per cent as severely handicapped. The investigator pointed out that two- 
fifths of the entire group had failed to take part in any kind of speech activi- 
ties in their school career. A survey conducted in a city and county school 
system in Wisconsin found 5.8 per cent of the city high-school enrollment and 
15 per cent of the rural enrollment had speech problems of a serious nature. 
Results of such surveys necessarily depend on the methods employed in gath- 
ering the data and the skill of the examiner. Results cited above do show a 
general trend which would justify assuming that in the average high school 
from five to ten students out of each one hundred could be expected to have 
severe or moderately serious enough speech problems to need some special 
attention. 

Surveys of college freshmen who presumably represent a highly selected 
group of high-school students, likewise, show that by no means all of these 
speech problems have been met. One analysis will serve as an example. A study 
made at the University of New Hampshire disclosed 5.4 per cent of the en- 
tering freshmen as having severe speech deviations, 13.7 per cent as having 
mildly severe problems. 

Thus it can be seen that the number of high-school students handicapped 
by inadequate speech is large enough to cause real concern. The concern is 
intensified by the fact that a speech deviation at the adolescent age is seldom 
outgrown and very apt to increase in severity. Also the problems of mental, 
emotional, and social adjustment are likely to be multiplied, especially at this 
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adolescent level when “fitting in” and “being like the others” assume so much 
importance. 

The particular problems of these students call for a high degree of pro- 
fessional skill in handling them. A speech therapist’s experience ‘and knowl- 
edge is essential in improving the student’s speech sufficiently to enable him 
to begin engaging in speaking events with enough adequacy that he will be 
encouraged to use speech more. Since a student who never talks in class is 
difficult to help, this student who becomes sufficiently confident to undertake 
new speaking requirements will have added chance for improvement. Under 
the careful guidance of a specialist working not only with the pupil but also 
with the family and the classroom teachers, the student with a speech devia- 
tion will be more apt to fit in instead of withdraw from school activities, be- 
come an in-member of a group that he likes, and gain greater confidence in his 
personal assets. He will be more ready to take a real part in and profit from 
the various “social and personal enterprises” that make up our educational 
system today. 
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Chapter 4 


Why Do Secondary Schools Need 
Hearing Therapy Programs? 


LORAINE ANSON DAHL 


HERE is probably no physical defect that so often goes unnoticed in our 

secondary schools as the impairment of hearing. Present methods of 
education attempt to consider the capacities and limitations of the individual. 
These are determined by considering the intellectual, emotional, environ- 
mental, and physical status of the pupil. The modern school expects only 
what the student is capable of doing. Every effort is made to ascertain that 
capacity. Mental tests, performance tests, aptitude tests, personality tests, 
physical examinations, and vision tests are all used in an attempt to determine 
the educational capacity of the individual. Yet, in the usual battery of meas- 
urements, a hearing test is seldom mentioned. It is rather difficult to explain 
why evaluation of the hearing avenue of learning is ignored. The student 
lives in such a predominantly verbal world that almost everything he learns — 
and everything he says—is dependent upon hearing for interpretation and 
meaning. Since the greater portion of our educative methods emphasize the 
spoken word, the inability to hear has a grave effect on the opportunity to 
learn. 

It is true that only twenty-five years ago, most hearing acuity was measured 
by means of the “watch-tick” test, and “whisper” test. These tests do not de- 
tect slight hearing losses and are not capable of significant standardization. The 
testing of hearing became scientifically accurate with the recent development 
of the pure tone audiometer, an instrument designed to test eight or more 
discrete frequencies at octave intervals, the intensity of each frequency being 
controlled by a volume dial. However, even with an adequate hearing test- 


Mrs. Dahl (M.Ph., University of Wisconsin, 1944) was formerly Field Supervisor 
of the Wisconsin State-wide Hearing Survey. She has taught English and Speech in 
the public schools of Wisconsin in addition to her experience at the University of 
Iowa and Purdue University. She is author of the recent textbook, Public School 
Audiometry. 
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ing method available, educators have been slow in adding it to the procedure 
of analysis of each individual. This neglect might be explained by the fact 
that few people realize the extent to which the problem of impaired hearing 
exists in every school and the educational handicap that is imposed by such 
a defect. 

Since the advent of the audiometer, spasmodic surveys have been conducted 
throughout the United States during the past twenty-five years. While the 
results of these surveys show a wide range in the incidence of impaired hear- 
ing among the school population, they definitely establish the fact that the 
pupil with impaired hearing can be found in every classroom. Studies have 
found from 5 per cent to approximately 12 per cent of school children have 
impaired hearing. A Wisconsin survey pointed out that an unusually high 
per cent (22.92) of impaired hearing cases was found in vocational schools 
where the average age level was 19 years. It has been estimated that there 
are 500,000 children in the United States who need special educational pro- 
visions because of defective hearing. 

It should be pointed out that a deaf person is very rarely found in the 
average classroom. His extreme lack of hearing is so noticeable that he is 
placed in a special school. But the pupil who has lost only a part of his 
hearing goes unnoticed. A hearing impairment is an “unseen” deficiency and 
frequently impossible to detect by the individual himself, much less by an 
observer. It has been found that teachers fail to recognize hearing difficulties. 
Conversely, many pupils with normal hearing have been thought deficient 
because of behavior characteristics or retardation which may be due to other 
factors. The inaccuracy in judging slight hearing impairments by ordinary 
observation seems apparent. Only through competently administered audio- 
meter tests can slight hearing losses be detected. 

Various studies made during the past ten years have revealed that the hard 
of hearing student is more seriously handicapped educationally than had been 
generally recognized. For example, the hard of hearing pupil is educationally 
retarded. This finding should hardly have been unexpected. Because the 
student who is deficient in hearing misses so much that is said and makes 
substitutions for so much that he misses, he is distinctly hindered in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge and cannot be expected to maintain a normal rate of 
progress in school work. One extensive study of hearing and its effect upon 
school achievement concluded that, in ternis ‘of the Stanford Achievement 
test, those with a hearing loss are slightly over a whole year below good 
hearers in educational achievement; that, for every five repetitions among 
good hearers, there are nine among poor hearers; and that hearing loss inter- 
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fores with achievement in all subjects and in all grades. Achievement in sub- 
cts in which oral instruction dominates is more affected than in other sub- 
iccts. Conversely, achievement in subjects in which books are used extensive- 


|. is affected least. 

The educator needs to realize the prevalence and to understand the char- 
acter of the personality problems of the hard of hearing student. Studies 
em to indicate that a hearing loss results in less aggression and leadership, 
more nervousness or emotional instability, a greater tendency toward intro- 
version, and a less dominant attitude toward life. Delinquency and hearing 
deficiency are thought by some to be closely related. 

In speaking of the personality characteristics of the hard of hearing as an 
entire group, it must be remembered that there are always individual differ- 
ences to be observed. There is no such thing as a specific “deaf” personality. 
The effect of a loss of acuity on one’s personality will depend in part upon the 
degree of hearing loss and the time of its occurrence. A rather sudden loss of 
hearing during adolescence, or early maturity, would probably be more dam- 
aging to the integrity of the personality than a loss of hearing with which one 
had grown up. The general physical and mental capacity of the pupil will 
determine his reaction to impaired hearing. A slight loss of acuity in one 
student may cause him to become inattentive and mischievous in the class- 
room. Another individual with the same slight loss might accept the impair- 
ment as a challenge and put forth just enough extra effort to keep his place 
in the class. Still another might withdraw from the group, appear shy and 
meek, and give himself up to day-dreaming. It is impossible to predict pre- 
cisely which particular personality pattern will develop, but it is important to 
understand the part played by a hearing loss in personality development, in 
whatever way it may become evident. In spite of the variety of its manifesta- 
tions, the acoustical handicap does have an effect on the personality. 

The teacher cannot be expected to understand or help the acoustically 
handicapped pupil unless thé impaired condition is known. Furthermore, 
the existence of that condition cannot be assumed simply because the pupil 
presents a personality problem. Since impaired hearing cannot be detected 
by ordinary observation, it becomes obvious that hearing tests are imperative 
if the teacher is to handle the personality problems of the hard of hearing 
student in an intelligent and constructive manner and if he is to prevent the 
development of maladjustment. 

The most important thing the school can offer the hard of hearing student 
is a means of understanding the world in which he lives. Toward this end 
it can teach the student lip-reading. There is no other tool of learning that 
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can be more valuable to the hard of hearing pupil than the ability to read 
lips. It is through lip reading that he can remain a normal individual in the 
social group. In addition to lip reading instruction, speech correction is fre- 


quently needed. 
The fact that pupils with impaired hearing exist in sufficient numbers in 


every classroom to warrant special educational attention is made apparent by 
many studies. Not only should adequate hearing tests be administered an- 
nually, but a planned program under the direction of a competent hearing 
therapist should also be provided. 

Possibly the greatest objection to a program of hearing tests and lip reading 
instruction is based on considerations of the cost of such a program. It has 
been proved, however, that it is cheaper to detect pupils with impaired hearing 
and provide adequate training for them than to let these persons blunder 
through school, repeating several grades, and complete their educational train- 
ing only to become further burdens on society, largely because of the failure 
of that same society to prepare them properly for useful citizenship. 

There is a waste of money in educating the hard of hearing pupil by 
ordinary methods. A recent study made of a school in Massachusetts showed 
that, of 159 aurally handicapped children, 84 had repeated grades from one 
to five times. The total number of repetitions amounted to 156 pupil-years 
of retardation. The total cost of repetitions was about $9,300. It is generally 
considered that each repeater is an expense of from $100 to $200 a year to 
the board of education. Therefore, it will not take very many repeaters made 
into nonrepeaters to cover the cost of lip reading instruction, guidance, and 
audiometric testing. 

Grade repetitions and their enormous cost are just one aspect of the eco- 
nomic problem of the hard of hearing student. A far more serious considera- 
tion is that these students become inefficient workers and maladjusted indi- 
viduals who frequently cannot gain employment, not only because of their 
lack of training but also because of their problem and their warped attitudes 
toward it. Early detection and correct treatment of pupils with deficient 
hearing will help to keep them in their normal places, both in school and 
society. The administration of annual hearing tests to detect students with 
impaired hearing, the provision for them of lip reading and special instruc- 
tion by a competent hearing therapist is not “" the duty but also the obliga- 


tion of the educational system. 
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Chapter 5 


How Can a Speech and Hearing 
Program Be Initiated? 


RUTH BECKEY IRWIN 






HE principal may well be the key person in initiating a speech and hear- 
4 yt program. This chapter is presented in order to make clear the pro- 
cedure through which it is usually necessary to go. The following steps may 
be considered in plans for the development of community awareness and the 


beginning of such a program. 
1. Meeting all of the teachers to explain methods of determining the need. 


Finding the pupils with speech and hearing problems. 

.. Preparing a budget to include special services. 

Finding the speech and hearing therapist. 

Requesting approval from the State Department of Education for plans 
of organization and instruction. 

First meeting with the teachers. The first step will be to call all of the 
teachers together for the purpose of discussing the speech and hearing needs 
of the students in the school. If at all possible, a qualified therapist from the 
nearest university speech and hearing clinic should be asked to meet with 
your teachers to outline and demonstrate the various types of speech problems. 
Symptoms of impaired hearing should also be discussed. If this cannot be 
arranged, write to the State Department of Education for information. At this 
first meeting, the values of therapy may well be emphasized. The opportunity 
for securing services for the pupils with speech and hearing problems should 
also be indicated. However, even though a therapist is not available for this 
meeting, it should be possible for the principal to explain what is wanted by 


Dr. Irwin (Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1940) is Assistant Professor 
of Speech in charge of supervision of clinical practice in speech correction at The Ohio 
State University. In addition to nine years of teaching experience in the public schools 
of Kansas, she has taught at colleges in Iowa, Nebraska, and Ohio. For four years she 
was State Supervisor of Speech and Hearing Therapy in the Ohio Department of 
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the survey. A perusal of this BuLLETIN and some of the general references 
listed in Part V should provide the principal with enough background to 
outline the problem for the teachers. Mimeographed copies of the survey 
forms included at the end of this article should be distributed and explained. 


Finding the pupils with speech and hearing problems. Various types of 
survey methods are used in the public schools. The most preferable type of 
survey is the one in which each pupil is examined by a speech and hearing 
therapist whose services may be enlisted from the nearest university speech 
and hearing clinic. In the absence of specially trained help a teacher’s ques- 
tionnaire type of survey serves very well. Teachers without special instruc- 
tion in speech and hearing should not be expected to find all of the pupils who 
need help. For various reasons, the teacher may miss many of the pupils 
who have definite needs for speech and/or hearing therapy. Inattentiveness 
may be overlooked as a possible symptom of a hearing impairment. A pupil 
with a serious speech deviation may be missed in a class where little oppor- 
tunity for talking is provided. However, for convenience and for educational 
reasons, the questionnaire method of surveying has the advantage of bringing 
to light at least a portion of those pupils needing help. With the preliminary 
speech instruction at the first meeting of the teachers, many more of the pupils 
will be found than without such instruction. The discussion of symptoms 
of hearing impairment at the first meeting will also aid in finding pupils who 
need audiometric testing to determine whether a real hearing problem exists. 

Although survey figures are already available regarding the number of 
pupils with speech and hearing problems we might expect to find in the 
secondary schools, it is usually important to find out what the local situation 
is. Many communities assume that their schools are different from all the 
rest. Sometimes a survey is necessary to point out the real need for services 
in a school. It is much more effective to say, “We have found forty children 
in our schools who need speech correction and did you know that ten of our 
children can’t hear very well?” than to say, “According to national survey 
figures, we should have fifty children in our community in need of speech 
and hearing therapy.” 

Preparing a budget to include special services. First of all, the possibility 
of securing state aid should be investigated. States vary considerably in the 
amount of aid provided to school communities with speech and hearing pro- 
grams. At the present time, over half of the states have laws making some 
provision for the speech handicapped school child. Information can be ob- 
tained from the State Department of Education in regard to what provisions 
are made for the school children with speech and/or hearing deviations in 
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our state. If the state provides all the cost of the speech and hearing pro- 
cram, budget problems will be minor. Items such as room facilities, secre- 
‘cial help, and possibly travel between schools need to be considered. 

For those who live in states where no provision at all is made for cost of 
the program, the following items will need to be included in the budget: 


1. Salary of therapist is the major item. In cities where several therapists 


are employed, the salary of each therapist may be adjusted in keeping 
with the regular teachers’ salary schedule. Sometimes the salary of the 
special teacher is higher than for the regular classroom teacher. 
Traveling expenses between schools are usually allowed. Sometimes 
this expense is figured on the basis of so much for each mile traveled 
if the therapist drives a car. Often a flat rate is allowed for travel. 


. Minimum equipment entails some expense. Probably the most im- 


portant piece of equipment for the beginning therapist is the audio- 
meter. A pure-tone audiometer which can be used both for screening 
and individual testing is the most practical type of audiometer. About 
$350 should be allowed for this instrument. Some type of recording 
device should be included in the request for equipment. Fairly satis- 
factory tape recorders may be bought for around $150. A recording 
instrument which gives an opportunity to make permanent disc record- 
ings will cost $150 or more. Other items of equipment which are use- 
ful to the therapist include the following: 

One four-drawer steel filing cabinet for case histories. 

Shelf or drawer space for books, games, and supplies. 

A large mirror and several small ones for each school. 

Stationery supplies: paper, pencils, etc. 

Testing materials, games, pictures. 

Books and commercial drili materials. 

Tongue blades or applicators. 
If the program includes therapy for the pupils with hearing impairment, 
a desk or group hearing aid will be needed. This will cost approxi- 
mately $150. Equipment for the room can probably be secured from 
available stock. The total cost for equipment and supplies useful to 
the speech and hearing therapist would vary according to the quality 
of instruments and materials purchased. If all equipment cannot be 
bought in the first year, some plan should be made whereby the most 
important piece can be bought first and the other pieces as money be- 
comes available. In many communities, service organizations have been 


generous in buying equipment. 
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4. A pleasant and quiet room should be given to the therapist. If a new 
building is under consideration, some thought should be given to the 
place where the therapist works. Such a room should be equipped with 
desk, chairs, table, blackboard, bookcase, files, and bulletin boards. The 
room does not need to be larger than a regular classroom. Seats should 
be movable. 

Finding the speech and hearing therapist. Colleges and universities which 
have approved programs of teacher education for speech and hearing therapists 
should be contacted for therapists. The inquiry may be directed to the speech 
and hearing clinic or the placement service. In the event that there is no 
university in your state preparing speech and hearing therapists, write to Dr. 
George Kopp, Secretary-Treasurer of the American Speech and Hearing Asso- 
ciation, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, for the names of the universities 
in the United States which give training for speech and hearing therapists. 
The qualifications of the correctionist should be checked with the State De- 
partment of Education. 

Application for approval of speech and hearing program. In some of the 
states where state aid is provided, a preapproval form has to be filled out by 
the administrator and the new therapist regarding the proposed plans for the 
organization and administration of the program. Included in this preliminary 
report are such items as the number of school buildings the therapist is ex- 
pected to visit, the number of pupils to be carried in case load, the number of 
times each week the pupils are to be seen, and the type of room provided for 
the therapy program. 

Conclusion. There are several things that the principal can do to promote 
interest in the new program. A carefully written news item regarding the 
need for a speech and hearing program in your school system should be sub- 
mitted to the local newspaper editor. Some of the results of the survey as 
well as the values of a speech and hearing program may be given in the article. 
Care needs to be exercised in writing the article to avoid use of such words as 
“defect” or “defective” in order to encourage parents and others to think 
favorably toward the instigation of a special remedial program for their chil- 
dren. No reference should be made to individual cases. 

An extension course for teachers and parents on speech and hearing may 
be arranged with the nearest state university. ‘Such a course will enable 
persons associated with the pupils who have speech and hearing deviations to 
have understanding. Moreover, participants in a special course of this kind 
will more likely talk in the community about the values of starting a special 
program for the pupils with speech and hearing difficulty. 
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The school nurse may make home visits to see parents of children with 
caring impairment to find out if suggestions for referral are being followed 
and, if not, to encousage them into seek medical attention. In some cases, 
nancial aid may have to be provided. 

In some instances the problem of surveying to find the pupils needing 
attention may be taken over by a team of therapists from a nearby speech and 
hearing clinic. Inquiries as to the feasibility of the service and the method of 
conducting the survey will need to be made directly of the clinic involved. 


SPEECH INVENTORY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
I believe the pupil tested below has a speech problem. I have filled out 
the following questionnaire to the best of my ability. 
Name of pupil Class 
Age ........... Birth date School 
Address Telephone. 











I. Articulation 
1. Can hardly understand him 
. Omits certain sounds____. 
Uses “baby-talk” 
. Substitutes wrong sounds for right ones, such as “w” for 
. Has a foreign accent 
. Has “sloppy” speech. _ 
Distorts certain sounds.._____ 
. Protrudes tongue for s-z sounds 
Sounds which appear inaccurately made: p-b-m 
-t-d-n 
th - S-Z 
II. Voice 
Usually has weak voice and can hardly be heard in class______. 
Has very monotonous voice 
. Is too breathy when talking 
. Is throaty and guttural. a 
Has husky, hoarse voice... a 
Sounds too nasal to me... = 
Is too high pitched_.__ ii 
Speech lacks variety and life... i 
Usually talks in a whisper. sie 
Usually talks too fast too slowly 


“” 


2 
3. 
4 
5 
6 
8 
9. 
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III. Fluency 
1. Repeats initial sounds, syllables, words, and phrases... 
2. Blocks sometimes and can’t get words out 
3. Speech is jerky 
IV. Other Problems 
. Has cleft palate... 
. Has cerebral palsy 
. Appears to be hard of hearing 
Very poor oral reader 
. Avoids speaking in class 
Appears tense and uncomfortable much of the time 
Has symptoms of nervousness 
Usually shy 
Frequently too aggressive_______. 
Does not co-operate well in the group. be 


CP OENAVAWNe 


_ 
> 





AUFLWNEH DP VPHONAVSWHN SO 


Signed 
Subject taught 





CoMMENTs: 


HEARING INVENTORY FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


I believe the pupil listed below has some hearing impairment. I have 
checked the child’s symptoms to the best of my ability. 


Name of pupil . Class... * 
i 
PD cnssscsnicebibecedinteapsstivnshias 








I. Physical symptoms: 
1. Frequent earaches 
2. Running ears 
3. Faulty equilibrium 
4. Chronic colds 


II. Speech and voice symptoms: 
1. Omission and substitutions of certain coun of speech... ne 
2. Mispronouncing common words... 
3. Other speech defects 
4. Voice lacking in intonation pattern... 
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Il}. Behavior reactions in the classroom: 
1. Requests for repetitions of words 
Turns one side of head (better ear) toward speaker. 
Inattentive in class discussions 
Watches teacher’s lips. sie 
Shows strain in trying to hear.______. 
Unusual mistakes in taking dictation ___. ‘ 
More than normal use of hands to make wants known... 
Frequent mistakes in following directions 
Low achievement for age. 


Pp PnNawrwhp 


’, Some signs that may indicate hearing impairment: 
. Irritability 
. Child appears more intelligent than work indicates 
. Temper tantrums 
. Inferiority complex 
. Child is tense 
. Child sometimes appears dull 





Signed 
Subject taught 





CoMMENTS: 








PART II. 


WHAT THE PRINCIPAL CAN DO ABOUT SPEECH 
AND HEARING PROBLEMS 


%* 
Ras 


HE chapters in this part of the BuLLETIN vary widely in content and style, 

but they are all designed to point out ways that the principal can help 
handicapped students, The-greater portion of the space is directed to those 
principals who do not have a therapist in their schools, although many con- 
crete suggestions are offered to administrators who have new or well-estab- 
lished programs. Each article in Chapter VII provides a better understanding 
of the particular problem, an outline of the practical suggestions for helping 
the speech or hearing problem, and hints for assisting in the total adjustment 
of the student. The particular aspect stressed depends upon the character, 
complexity, and prevalence of the problem under discussion. 
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Part II. WHAT THE PRINCIPAL CAN DO 


Chapter 6 


How the Principal Can Help all 
Speech and Hearing Handi- 
capped Students 


ELVENA MILLER 


N o one knows better than the high-school principal and his teachers that 

an adolescent has an intense desire to follow the herd, to be like every- 
one else in his school. If his manner of speaking is different, he is sure to 
suffer, though he will not always admit it. Even if he has had speech help in 
the elementary school, the change to the strange, larger school which he enters 
as a lowly freshman frequently upsets him. At first he is likely to be fearful — 
of the upper classmen, his studies, his teachers, and his principal. Any emo- 
tional and social stability he may have developed is taxed to the utmost and 
his speech may disintegrate. He presents a real problem that no principal will 
want to ignore. . 

“But,” you say, “we have no speech therapist.” Or you might even say, 
“We have a fine speech therapist and he is taking care of our speech handi- 
capped pupils.” Speech correction is not successfully brought about by a 
therapist working in isolation. It demands team work. The members of the 
team should consist of the principal; the therapist, if there is one available; the 
class teacher; the physician; the school nurse; the psychologist, if one is avail- 
able; the parents; and, in some cases, a social agency. 

The role of the principal will vary depending upon the other professional 
people available in the school or community. In cases where there is no cor- 
rectionist or other special staff, the principal may need to take the initiative 
in making direct referrals to such specialists as physicians, dentists, psychol- 
ogists, and social workers. In other situations where there are various special 
staff members, the principal can best function as a co-ordinator of activities. 

Naturally, in order to judge just how much initiative is desirable, the 
principal needs to have a working knowledge of the types of speech and 


Miss Miller (M.A., University of Washington, 1936) is Supervisor of Speech 
Correction, Public Schools, Seattle, Washington. She has taught in public schools for 
twenty-five years and several summer sessions at various universities. 
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hearing problems, the possible causal factors, and what can be done about 
them. For instance there may be a physical cause for the speech handicap. 
In most cases only a physician can determine all we need to know about th: 
pupil’s bodily equipments and its functioning. There are many possible 
physical causes for nervousness affecting behavior as well as speech. These 
include glandular imbalance, hearing loss, and brain injury. Consideration 
must be given to physical malformations and growths that interfere with 
speech, such as malformation or injury to the tongue, palate, throat, nose, anc 
Eustachean tube; and the more obvious cleft palate, cleft lip, enlarged tonsils 
and adenoids, and malocclusion of teeth and jaws. Tongue tie is rare but 
does exist in some cases. Other material in this BuLtetin will provide the 
kind of background which will be helpful in regard to making referrals or 
co-ordinating activities for reducing any physical handicap which interferes 
with communication. This BuLtetin also should provide enough description 
to enable the principal to recognize the various types of problems. In these 
ways, the first of the things a principal can do for all speech and hearing 
handicapped will be initiated. 


The next important contribution that can be made by the principal is in 
relation to the student’s social adjustment. If a high-school pupil feels that 
he is inferior, especially in such easily observable a thing as speech or hearing, 
he becomes in-grown and anti-social, thus developing an added handicap. 
Conversely, a lack of social confidence may intensify a speech problem. The 
principal sees to it that his school has a program of extracurricular activities 
expressly for the purpose of developing the pupils’ social skills, and the handi- 
capped individual should be encouraged to participate. Even such simple 
achievements as success in square dancing have proved effective. 


The classroom, however, can give the best socializing experiences. If the 
principal encourages teachers to organize their work so that they teach through 
units utilizing much activity in the form of committee work, research, creative 
arts, and voluntary participation of every pupil, the effects will be apparent. 
Moreover an atmosphere will be created that will help the handicapped pupil 
forget himself and become better adjusted socially. 


Closely related to this is the necessity for adequate emotional adjustment. 
Whether a typical speech causes or is caused by emotional maladjustment is 
a debatable question, but probably both situations obtain. All speech path- 
ologists agree that a speech handicapped student is aided by efforts to make 
him feel secure; experience success; have fewer frustrations, tensions, and fail- 
ures; live in a calm, happy atmosphere free from undue pressures. In his 
supervisory capacity, the principal will want to know that his teachers under- 
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stand their responsibilities; he will lead the way in helping both them and 
the parents understand the importance of emotional adjustment, and how 
they can help bring it about. Since this is of paramount value to all pupils, 
not only to the speech handicapped, the principal will himself create an atmos- 
phere that results in giving the handicapped student a feeling of security and 
success. 

Sometimes faulty speech or the absence of speech entirely is a symptom of 
subnormal intelligence. However, if a pupil has the intelligence to enter high 
school, it is safe to assume that lack of intelligence is not the cause of his 
speech deviation. The principal will be wise to sce that no speech handi- 
capped pupil is branded as mentally retarded because of his speech. The stu- 
dent needs and is capable of profiting from the same help given any individual. 

The principal in his supervisory capacity will have stressed the philosophy 
that education is not algebra, history, or English, but rather the utilization of 
subject matter and planned experiences to further the whole development of 
the individual. With an understanding of the implications of speech and a 
desire to help the problem pupil, the principal need not go outside the field 
of general education for methods to present to his teachers that will help them 
not only with their general work but also with the speech handicapped pupil. 
The principal will promote democratic classrooms where each student, even 
the one with the speech problem, is interested, has something to say, and has 
confidence that his contribution is valuable and will be accepted. Teachers 
need to be led to an understanding of the sort of curriculum that makes pos- 
sible group and individual experiences growing out of the pupils’ interest and 
understanding. 

The principal’s personal interest in the speech handicapped pupil should 
be recognized as an effective technique of therapy. Furthermore, through 
close contact with the parents, it is possible to encourage them to read articles 
and books which will help them to aid their children. The reading list in 
Part V is designed for this purpose. 

The principal will find that a speech therapist is a valuable member of the 
speech team. If there is none available to help regularly, he will find that 
university speech clinics or therapists in a neighboring city or county will be 
pleased to help diagnose pupils’ speech problems and advise the teacher. But 
since teamwork is essential, it is better for the visiting therapist to talk to the 
entire corps. 

If the school system is fortunate enough to have a regular speech therapist, 
the principal can do much to explain and promote the program. The cor- 
rectionist should be introduced to the teachers and the parents not so much 
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as a specialist who will correct the speech of the handicapped individual, but 
as a person interested in the total welfare of the student. The following 
concept of speech in general is especially adaptable to speech correction: 
“Speech is a function of man’s life, a technique for thinking, a means of 
individual adjustment, and of group action — in short, a primary and indis- 
pensable kind of human behavior.”! Once the teachers and parents understand 
the significance of faulty speech and its different aspects, the therapist will be 
accepted and his work will be off to a good start. He will have the co-opera- 
tion of every teacher, and there will be no reluctance to excuse a pupil from 
class for direct speech therapy. The specific ways in which the principal can 
facilitate the work of the correctionist may be better understood by reading 
the various chapters in Part III. 

In summary it may be pointed out that the principal has several functions 
which aid all speech and hearing handicapped students: 


1. He can learn to recognize and understand the various kinds of prob- 
lems. 

. He can act as a co-ordinator of the various individuals who work with 
the pupil. 

. He can materially affect the emotional and social adjustment of the 
student. 

. He can implement an educational philosophy which tends to minimize 
the handicapping effects of a speech or hearing problem. 

. He can facilitate a therapy program so that it functions with maximum 


efficiency. 


If the high-school principal responds to the challenge here given, he not 
only will do much to alleviate the speech problems in his school, but he will 
also be of real help to his teachers in the regular classroom situation. 


1Rahskopf, Horace G. ‘The Nature of Speech,’ College of Education Record, University of 
Washington, November 1947, p. 2. 
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Part I]. WHAT THE PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER CAN DO 





Chapter 7 


What Principal and Teacher Can 
Do to Help Pupils with Specific 
Speech and Hearing Problems 


A. Sound Substitutions and Omissions 












KENNETH SCOTT WOOD 





Bose intelligibility as well as the effectiveness of speech depends first of all 
upon the distinctness with which speech sounds are articulated in se- 
quence. Words cannot be clearly understood unless the sounds in the words 
are all present and clearly produced. Frequently, listeners know what a person 
means in spite of his inaccurate articulation, but it is not without a struggle 
with context and not without some attention delivered to the peculiarity of 
utterance, In cases where too many speech sounds are omitted or confused 
with other sounds, even the identity of words will be obscured. 

The largest segment of high-school students who have speech problems 
is made up of those who have difficulty in articulation. Comprising approxi- 
mately two thirds of all students with speech deviations, this group consists 
of those who substitute one sound for another, those who omit sounds, and 
those whose articulation is generally inaccurate and characterized by lethargic 
oral activity. In all such cases the deviations are said to be articulatory in 
nature because the problems are centered in the co-ordinative movements and 
placements of the tongue, teeth, lips, lower jaw, and soft palate. The speech 
difficulties referred to here involving these organs are functional in the sense 
that there is no predominating physical defect. There is no loss of hearing 
acuity, no muscular weakness or paralysis, no intellectual impairment, and no 
oral or dental malformation which would prevent the establishment of distinct 
articulation. The main factor has been one of faulty learning and the ingrain- 
ing of faulty speech habits. It can be observed, for example, that many stu- 
dents with maloccluded teeth and high palatal arches have good speech while 
























Dr. Wood (Ph.D., University of Southern California, 1946) is Director of the 
Speech and Hearing Clinic, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. He has had five 
years of classroom teaching in the public schools of Michigan and Oregon in addi- 
tion to ten years of speech correction work in universities. 
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many others with perfect structures have poor speech. However, it should 
be noted that structural defects may cause sound substitutions or distortions. 

The student may have been told often that he does not speak clearly, but 

unless he has help in locating and understanding his specific points of error, 
he will make little progress in eliminating his faulty habits. The first course 
of action, therefore, is to help the student determine which sounds he pro- 
duces correctly and which ones incorrectly. Since he cannot trust his own 
ear to make correct judgments in taking his speech sound inventory, he 
should have a teacher listen to him read and talk. It is of signal importance 
that the teacher who does this have excellent speech, a well-trained ear, and 
some knowledge of phonetics. 

Frequently the slurred effect of speech can be traced to the faulty produc- 
tion of only a few sounds; the student should be in position to make real 
progress if these sounds can be singled out for revision. The use of a record- 
ing machine in taking the sound inventory will be helpful but not necessary 
in demonstrating to the student the sounds he has trouble with and in helping 
him hear in specific respects how his speech is different. Considerable time 
should be spent in doing this for, when he can actually hear and recognize 
how his recorded sounds differ from those of his teacher, he will have passed 
the first hurdle. 

At the secondary level, the majority of sound substitution cases involve 
the sounds s, z, rn, and L. The fact that these sounds rank very high in fre- 
quency of occurence in our language means that their faulty production will 
be extremely noticeable. It is not often that a student will substitute one 
distinct sound for another. What he usually does is to modify or distort a 
sound so that it seems similar to another. The lisp seems to be a clearcut 
substitution of the TH for s and z, but even in such cases the student’s articula- 
tion of the TH where it is required differs slightly from the TH when it is an 
error. The student who cannot produce R and t acceptably will usually distort 
them so that they sound similar to the w. The same type of confusion may 
exist with vowels as with consonants. Whether sounds are confused or inter- 
changed, distorted, or omitted, the real probiem in all three of these cases 
grows out of the fact that the student never did develop clear auditory con- 
cepts of the various speech sounds, and, having inadequate auditory discrimina- 
tion ability, he is unable to call forth the specific’ sequence of muscular move- 
ments necessary for distinct articulation. “* 

The smallest working unit in the correction or improvement of articulation 
is the speech sound; and it must be thought of as a sound and not a letter. 
Each sound, such as P, T, M, and G, is distinctive and can be identified by ear 
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wherever it occurs in the stream of speech. Each sound is a whole. It cannot 
be taught by breaking it up into the series of muscle movements and place- 
ments of which it is composed. It must be taught primarily through ear 
training. The student himself must think principally about what he hears 
and not about the letters or movements which he sees. Speech sounds are 
learned mainly by listening to others; and no one learns them until he learns 
to listen. The teacher will be able to make the student keenly aware of all the 
speech sounds by having him listen to them in isolation and comparing them 
until their individual acoustic characteristics are established as strong auditory 
concepts, 

The student will not be able to improve his articulation by simply reading 
about it. Whether his problem is serious or mild, he can eliminate articula- 
tory errors only by ear training and painstaking practice. Without auditory 
training, the returns from oral drill on his part will be small. The student’s 
oral practice is in reality a process in which he tries to determine whether or 
not he has yet learned the sound. In other words, it will not be of much 
value to tell a student who lisps to go into a room by himself and practice a 
list of words containing the s sound. 

Even in cases where articulation is reasonably good, the study of speech 
sounds can help to guard against the deterioration of distinct speech. In the 
light of all the disturbing influences which a student may encounter in speaking 
situations, without a certain amount of continuous auditory aftention and 
learning of sounds beyond the threshold, he may lack that fine regulatory 
power so necessary to keeping his speech clear. All students at the secondary- 
school level should have some work in developing speech-sound conciousness 
so that they may detect their own inaccuracies when they occur and thereby 
become self correcting, Where some work is done with all students in re- 
inforcing auditory concepts of sounds, there is less likelihood of a student with 
a serious problem becoming sensitive because he has to have special work. 
It is a peculiar fact that in many school systems pupils in language classes 
have no direct work with speech sounds after they leave the third grade. 

If the student makes all sounds correctly when asked to repeat them in 
isolation or read them in words and yet carelessly slurs and omits some of 
them when speaking conversationally, he presents a more typical problem as 
far as articulation is concerned. The impression he gives is that he is speaking 
too rapidly and running syllables so closely together that some of the sounds 
and syllables are left out. He says “probms” for “problems,” “probly” for 
“probably,” “reconize” for “recognize,” “sujest” for “suggest,” “jis” for “just,” 
“lan” for “land,” and “mos” for “most.” There are many other kinds of 
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careless articulation which are difficult to describe because there are no writ- 
ten equivalents to represent them. These errors are not the result of failure 
to learn grammar, spelling, or reading; they result from the fact that the 
student has never had his attention focused on sounds. Some of them have 
escaped him, and he thinks he is talking like everyone else. 


Frequently a student reaches the secondary-school level with serious ar- 
ticulatory errors in his speech. He may still say something like “wate” for 
“fate,” “yeth” for “yes,” and “wose” for “rose.” Much can be done in ten- to 
twenty-minute periods a day to eliminate these substitutions. While it is true 
that the student is less plastic than he was at the primary level where his 
speech should have been corrected, it is also true that as a result of his matur- 
ity he is better able to attend and to do intensive speech work with the goal 
more clearly in mind. It is never too late to start. 


The most effective attack on such problems consists of a combination of 
the phonetic method and the auditory stimulation method. The first consists 
of telling the student what to do with his speech organs in order to produce 
certain sounds and showing him the movements and placements which can 
be seen or felt. Having him look in a mirror to observe his own oral move- 
ments will be of help. The second method consists of having him watch the 
teacher and listen while she produces single syllables containing the sound 
with which-he has difficulty. The problem is one of getting the student to 
listen very carefully before he tries to imitate the sound. The emphasis of 
the drill should always be on listening. The following will illustrate basic 
procedure: 


TEACHER: See, see, see, see, see—(Pause for five seconds)—say see. 
StupentT: See. 


The stimulation method consists of producing the sound four or five times 
about a second apart and having the student respond once. This is in sharp 
contrast to some methods in which the teacher produces the sound once and 
the student says it five times. The teacher should produce the sounds in 
slightly exaggerated form and prolong them where possible. 


The basic procedure in teaching the student to discriminate between two 
sounds he is confusing is for the teacher to present. orally a list of syllables 
and to have the student respond with a silent-signal when he hears one sound 
and to use another signal when he hears the other.\A sample list of syllables 
will illustrate: ray, rye, way, roe, woe, we, rue, ree, wow, row. It will be 
better to use nonsense syllables at first in order to eliminate the association of 
meaning which is likely to call forth the responses which have been habitual 
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with the student. When such procedures are applied with younger pupils, 
much variety in the form of games will, of course, have to be introduced in 
order to sustain attention. The secondary-level student, however, is capable 
of intensive but intermittent drill for at least a twenty-minute period. It will 
probably be more efficient if the work is done individually, but a small group 
of five or six students with similar problems could be effectively handled in 
drill situations. —_It will be of great advantage to begin with sounds the stu- 
dent can already imitate adequately with relative ease. He will have the 
iceling of success when he works on these, and the drill should reinforce his 
auditory concepts while urging his oral mechanism into greater activity. 
What he gains in successful work with familiar sounds is likely to contribute 
to his attention—set in working with problem sounds. When he is able to 
produce his problem sounds accurately in nonsense syllables, the drill work 
should be transferred to words and groups of words. As a rule, it will be 
better to work on consonant sounds in the initial position first and in other 
positions after they can be produced correctly there. The student should 
work on one sound at a time, using words which do not contain more than 
one of the sounds with which he has difficulty. 

Teachers should remember not to be too progress-conscious while apply- 
ing corrective speech work. There is usually a considerable lag between the 
time the particular work is presented and the time the student evidences that 
some of the ear training has taken effect. Students need time for assimilat- 
ing what has been taught and for experimenting with their articulation proc- 
esses, Sometimes, months after speech training has ceased, the student may 
“discover” suddenly how to make a sound more adequately even though 
he was unable to do so during drill periods. Furthermore, it may be expected 
that the speech of a considerable number will not be made adequate by these 
relatively simple procedures. 

Manipulating the student’s tongue or lips with fingers or any kind of 
instrument should seldom if ever be done. Such procedures do not help 
much. When external force is applied to his speech organs, it is likely to 
give him entirely the wrong idea, and it is much too mechanical. On rare 
occasions the teacher might be justified in pushing the tongue-tip back to 
show the student the approximate position for an s sound, but unless he 
develops an ability to place his tongue in the right position under the guid- 
ance of his own ears, such a mechanical approach will be ineffective and may 
do real harm. 

If there is no trained speech correctionist in the school, it will be wise 
to have one or more of the teachers take a course in phonetics and one in 
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the correction of functional articulatory problems at a university summer ses- 
sion. Articulation difficulties like those described can be improved by a 
teacher with a minimum amount of training. The person who undertakes 
this work should be patient, personable, and interested in speech; but, above 
all, he must have a reasonably pleasant voice, excellent articulation, and a 
well-trained ear, 

The references listed in Part V will be particularly helpful for those who 
wish to learn more concerning articulatory problems. 





B. Stuttering 
THELMA A. KNUDSON 


TUTTERING is possibly the most striking of all speech disorders, and 

the most difficult to describe or treat; it has stimulated the most research 
and has aroused the most controversy as to its basic cause, Since there are 
more than one million stutterers in the United States alone, and since approx- 
imately one per cent of the school population (or one out of very hundred 
students encountered) is afflicted with this disorder, it becomes a subject of 
universal interest and importance to schooi personnel, 

An attempt to review critically or evaluate all the research on the theories 
of the causes of stuttering would be a long and involved procedure and 
would defeat the purpose of this article—which is intended not as a study 
for speech pathologists, but rather as a practical help and guide for secondary- 
school administrators and classroom teachers. 

Throughout this discussion, we shall use the term “stuttering” as synon- 
omous with and more currently accepted than the term “stammering.” 

Van Riper * describes stuttering as “a disorder characterized by blockings, 
prolongations, or repetitions of words or syllables, sounds, or mouth postures, 
all of which together with contortions or devices used to avoid, postpone, 
disguise, start, or release the speech abnormality produce interruptions and 
breaks in the rhythmic flow of speech.” 

1Van Riper, Charles. Speech Correction: Principles and Methods, New York: Prentice Hall, Inc. 
Revised Ed., 1947, p. 265. * 


Miss Knudson (M.A., University of Iowa, 1937) is Chairman, Speech Correction 
and Hearing Therapy, School City of South Bend, South Bend, Indiana. For eleven 
years she taught in South Bend High Schools. Since that time, her nine years of work 
in speech correction has included teaching in colleges of Indiana, Ohio, and Iowa, in 
addition to her present position. 
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Johnson’ says, “Stuttering is an anticipatory, apprehensive, hypertonic 
avoidance reaction. In other words, stuttering is what a speaker does when 
(1) he expects stuttering to occur, (2) dreads it, and (3) becomes tense in 
anticipation of it and in (4) trying to avoid it.” 

Although speech pathologists are not agreed on a single basic cause of 
stuttering, they are agreed that stuttering is a variable phenomenon. No two 
stutterers stutter alike and no one stutterer remains the same from time to 
time. Some stutterers read better than they are able to speak, others have their 
greatest difficulty in reading, and still others have equal difficulty in both 
situations. Some stutterers are more fluent with friends than with strangers; 
others are less so. Some have difficulty with ordinary conversation but can 
act on the stage or make public speeches; most stutterers can read in concert or 
sing without difficulty. It is known that more boys than girls stutter and 
that stuttering varies from individual to individual and from situation to 
situation, One moment the stutterer is talking fluently and freely—the next 
moment he is attempting to release himself from a severe “block.” The stut- 
tering individual has his good days and bad days, good moments and bad 
moments; because these periods of fluency vary in duration, the stutterer is 
under constant strain and suffers from anxiety even in the periods when he 
encounters no speech difficulty. 


Once the stuttering has started, the problem to be faced is how to keep 
the disorder from developing into a more severe handicap. In order to meet 
this problem, those responsible for the child must have some idea of the way 
stuttering may develop. 

The young child with nonfluencies does not, as a rule, present nearly so 
bewildering and complex a problem as the older child or adult. The dis- 
order begins in a form sometimes termed “primary” stuttering, which is char- 
acterized by easy repetitions and prolongations of the initial sound of various 
words. The child is usually unaware of these repetitions; they are made 
without tension, and may sound like mom-m-m-mommy—I—I—I. Such 
repetitions are common in all young children and vsually within the realm 
of normalcy in the process of speech development. Whether these repetitions 
remain normal nonfluencies or develop into severe speech deviations depends 
to a large extent upon the parents, teachers, and others around the child and 
upon their sensitiveness to his behavior. Sooner or later, as a rule, someone 
will either tell the child to stop “stuttering” or will show by his own nervous 
reactions that he is displeased with the child’s speech. As soon as the child 


ED 
2 Johnson, Wendell, e¢ al, Speech Handicapped Children, New York: Harper and_ Brothers, 
1948, p. 182. 
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becomes aware of this social disapproval of his speech pattern, he attempts to 
do something about it. The child begins to force or struggle in his speech 
efforts. He increases the tension in the muscles of his mouth and uses un- 
necessary force in attempting to get the words out. As soon as the child 
recognizes the unpleasant aspect of his speech, he begins to fear stuttering. 
This fear may first be related to a general situation, or it may be related to a 
specific word on which trouble has previously occurred. Gradually, these 
fears spread to other words and situations, and the stutterer begins to devise 
tricks and ways to reduce or hide this unpleasantness. Practically every high- 
school student or adult exhibits such devices in either voluntary or automatic 
form, and they are frequently observed in young children. 

It should perhaps be pointed out that therapy for the young child who 
may be developing nonfluent speech differs vastly from the type of therapy 
given a high-school student who has developed the severe avoidance reac- 
tions and personality maladjustments associated with what is commonly 
termed “secondary” stuttering symptoms. Most frequently in working with 
children at the elementary-school level, an indirect approach is used by work- 
ing with the child’s parents and teachers and by seeking to avoid calling the 
child’s attention to his speech difference. 

When an adult stutterer was asked his name, he said “Durn — durn — 
durn — durn” and finally blurted out “Matson.” He had used his variation 
of the word “darn” so often to get started in his speech attempt that it had 
become an habitual part of his speech pattern. Another stutterer began every 
re-attempt on a difficult word by first producing the r sound. If, for instance, 
he got stuck on the word “come,” he would say “t-come,” and so forth. Any 
experienced speech therapist could cite numerous similar examples to show 
the developmental history of secondary stuttering. Much of this behavior 
consists of habitual reactions to the fear of word or speech situations. All of 
these reactions may become so well learned as to appear uncontrollable. Stut- 
terers with “secondary” symptoms, therefore, differ from each other in their 
speech characteristics because they develop different methods of struggle and 
avoidance, The devices they use become incorporated in their speech pattern. 

Because maladjustment problems of the students who stutter seem to be 
greatly accentuated at the high-school level, the following suggestions are 
given as helpful guides to secondary-school persdnnel in dealing with these 
speech handicapped students, yi 


1. Principals and teachers should help to bridge the gap between elemen- 
tary and secondary school and help the student to make a successful-traasition 
into his new school environment. 
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Quotations similar to the following appear repeatedly in the autobiogra- 
phies of several hundred adolescent stutterers. 


It seemed that as I entered high school, the great weight of the handicap 
came down upon me. My speech became so bad that I almost never recited in 
classes and I shunned all social activities. When I entered high school, my speech 
bothered me much more and I dreaded talking in class, but did not try to get 
out of it. I answered only when I was called upon and, when it came my turn to 
read, I always pointed to the boy behind me and I usually got out of reading 
without a lot of attention being called to the fact that I was different or peculiar. 


What, then, are some specific things principals and teachers in the second- 
ary school can do? If there is no trained speech therapist in the system, the 
high-school principal could have the “feeder” schools send him a list of stu- 
dents with severe speech problems. He could then instruct the teachers and 
counselors to be alert for any adjustment problems and to make a special ef- 
fort to get acquainted with the student and help him become oriented. As an 
aid to carrying out this adjustment procedure, it would be advisable to get 
as complete information as possible about the student: his home background, 
school record, health history, relations with other children, ability in oral 
recitation, outstanding talents or assets, and record of any previous speech 


therapy. 

2. Principals and teachers should be particularly aware of the behavior 
problems and personality maladjustments which are often the result of or, 
at least, accentuated by the speech disorder. 

These problems may include truancy, over-aggressive tendencies, fighting, 
or complete withdrawal. Even cases of incorrigibility or delinquency can be 
often traced to a neglected speech difficulty. This neglect becomes a costly 
waste to both child and school. The following quotations from the case his- 
tory of a seventeen-year-old boy reflect many of these tendencies. This boy 
was a severe stutterer who had had no speech therapy and little guidance 


with his problem. 


My first day in the seventh grade at the new school I got in a fight over my 
speech. I beat the boy and made many friends that way. Here, too, we had to give 
oral reports every Friday. We also had English the first period in the morning 
and here we would do much oral reading. I would come to school about an hour 
late. The English teacher would call me lazy and tell me I would have to read and 
outline my lesson after school. This was fine for me for I thought it was much 


better than reading aloud. 

I remember one day a teacher asked me to go up town and buy her some 
paper clips. I could not say the word, “clips,” so I told her they did not have 
any. She told me that I had not asked and, if I would not do her a favor, she 
would see none was done for me. From that time on there grew in me an attitude 
of being smart or wise; so I could cover up much of my stuttering this way. When 
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a teacher would call on me to read I would say something on this order, “Read 
it yourself, that’s what you're getting paid for.” 


I can say without exaggerating that the teachers disliked me more than any 
student in their rooms. My personality began to work the same way out of class 
and I began to lose many of my good friends. I saw this would have to be stopped 
so I cut it off right there by keeping my mouth shut and talking only when 


spoken to. 

That year I failed in school and was discouraged until a teacher taught me 
all summer so I could pass on to the eighth grade. This teacher understood my 
situation and helped me all she could. I remember she told me something I will 
never forget. She said, “You are lucky, you have a handicap but it is slight in 
comparison to some.” She also told me that with help I could overcome it. I did 
this all through the eighth grade, too. 

My freshman year I went in with the determination that I was going to talk 
and read and forget about my defect. Everything went fine ’til one day in alge- 
bra. I was called on to work out and explain a problem in front of the class. Here 
I got caught on the word “sixty-six.” The harder I tried to say it, the harder it 
was for this word to come out. I finally gave up and asked the teacher to have 
me sit down. About this time the whole class laughed and the teacher bawled 
them out. This incident knocked the bottom out of all my plans and I began to be 
absent, late, and disobedient. My grades began to drop and I saw that I would 


fail, so I quit. 

Many adolescent stutterers with good minds and capabilities quit school 
as soon as possible because of the many frustrating speech experiences they 
face. 

3. Principals and teachers should encourage the stuttering student to 
develop his special abilities and personality assets. 

All individuals suffer at times from feelings of inadequacy and the need 
to bolster their morale, but for the individual who stutters the approval of 
others becomes an even greater necessity. 

In the general school adjustment of speech defective pupils, extracurricular 
activities are of vital importance. Teachers and administrators should make 
every effort to aid the stuttering pupil to find some means of further develop- 
ing his special talents along athletic, dramatic, musical, or journalistic lines. 

One stutterer was an outstanding athlete. When he entered high school, 
he made the football team and became a star player. He was a hero in the 
eyes of his fellow students and his speech took on a corresponding upswing. 

Another student was extremely talented in dramatics, During his high- 
school career he had the lead in many plays since he did not stutter on the 
stage or in giving memorized lines, Even though his conversational speech 
did not show relative improvement, the self-esteem developed by taking part 
in these productions was of decided value. 
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4. Principals and teachers should develop a sincere, friendly interest in 
the pupil who stutters if they wish to help him. 

They should attempt to gain his point of view, establish his confidence 
through personal conferences, discuss his stuttering objectively, and suggest 
ways for him to meet the problems that it creates, 

Encourage him to talk frankly about himself and listen with genuine 
interest. It is usually best to say nothing during these conferences that might 
be interpreted as a rebuke or as disapproval. In this way, complete confidence 
— be established and much psychological good can come from “talking it 

’ Practical experience in working with adolescent stutterers has shown 
ye establishing good rapport is of paramount importance. Dating this, 
nothing else can be accomplished. 

5. Principals and teachers should know how to deal with the oral recita- 
tion problems of stutterers. 

The attitudes of stutterers toward school and education generally seem to 
be determined to a significant degree by their experiences in oral recitation. 
In a study made by the writer on this specific phase of the stuttering problem, 
the seventy-two stutterers interviewed reported that, on the whole their oral 
recitation experiences were not conducive to attitudes that facilitated learning. 
The students felt that the teachers’ methods and policies were often unsatis- 


factory and frequently unwise. The seriousness of this situation becomes 
apparent when it is recognized that the experiences of stutterers in connec- 
tion with oral recitation are often more detrimental than beneficial as far as 
general personality development and speech developments are concerned. 
These facts constitute problems for each person on the school staff and 
particularly for the classroom teacher, since it is he who most directly de- 
termines the nature of the experience which the stutterer undergoes in oral 


recitation. 

What procedures then should be followed? Should students who stutter 
be excused from all oral work? Should some special consideration be given 
them in regard to oral recitation? Should they be required tc do extra written 
work? These are a few of the questions that may arise. 

Since all stuttering pupils differ in degree of severity or emotional attitudes, 
each individual must be considered separately. Any student, however, whe 
can recite with comparative ease and comfort should do so. For the many 
who cannot, certain modifications in the procedure should be made. 

The pupil may be excused only from certain types of recitation. A high- 
school senior did fairly well in conversational speech but found oral reading 
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especially difficult. She was required to read a long poem assigned by the 
English teacher who did not realize the severity of her difficulty, The girl 
read very poorly and had severe blocks which only served to increase further 
her feelings of frustration and embarrassment. Had she been allowed to 
choose a much shorter selection or to tell something about the poem in her 
own words, it would have been more advisable in this particular instance. 

- Some students may not be able to give entire book-reports or make long 
oral recitations until they have had more help with their speech. In severe 
instances it may not be wise or practical for either the student or the class. 
All stutterers, however, can give “yes” or “no” responses or very brief replies 
in order not to feel ignored or excluded from the group. This method will 
also hold them to a preparation of the subject matter; for, if a student is never 
called upon to recite, he loses the motivation for study and his grades suffer 
accordingly. 

It is usually desirable to demand extra written work of the student to the 
extent that he is excused from oral recitation. Such a procedure is conducive 
to a more thorough preparation and a greater interest in his school work. 

One plan that a number of stutterers seemed to favor was to call on them 
to recite only when they volunteered to do so, This plan, however, would 
need to be definitely agreed upon by both the teacher and the pupil. The 
stutterer would thus be relieved of the anxiety and mental strain of wondering 
when he would be called upon, and he could give more attention to the 


subject matter at hand. 
The teacher should not assume that the stutterer is inferior mentally be- 


cause he cannot express himself fluently. The average intelligence of stut- 
terers has been found to equal that of the rest of the population. The writer 
found that sixty-two of the seventy-two stutterers interviewed felt that they 
made poorer oral recitations than their intellectual ability would warrant. 
Approximately fifty per cent admitted having given the wrong answer or 
having said, “I don’t know,” in order to avoid a speaking situation. Teachers 
should be especially cautious about reprimanding a student who refuses to 
recite or who give the impression of being continually unprepared until the 
cause of his reticense is determined. 

It is especially desirable to prepare the stutterer emotionally and intellec- 
tually to meet as many speech situations as possible. He should in no case, 
however, be forced to recite. It would be wiser to instill in him a desire to 
take part in situations requiring speech. He should be encouraged to take 
part in many infornsal discussions in which a minimum of.tension is involved. 
Emphasis should be placed on informal, casual, spontaneous speech whenever 
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possible. It is particularly advisable for the teacher to have the pupil use his 
own speech problem as a topic for themes or oral reports. A certain degree 
of informality in the classroom is desirable so far as oral recitation procedures 
ie concerned. Teachers especially trained to handle stutterers have found 
it valuable to send them on practical speech situations, such as purchasing 
errands, paying bills, using the telephone, or any situation requiring responsi- 
bility and initiative on the part of the stutterer. If these situations are chosen 
wisely, they will tend to build up the stutterer’s self-confidence in a speaking 
situation and will lessen his fear of going into everyday speaking experiences. 

The teacher must become adjusted to the pupil’s way of speaking and learn 
to react to it unemotionally. A stutterer should never be hurried during his 
efforts at speaking, nor should an attempt be made to say the words for him. 
Irritation, impatience, or an expression of embarrassment or boredom on the 
part of the teacher creates a decidedly unfavorable reaction in the stutterer. 
One of the things that helps most is to have the teacher or anyone else listen 
to him in a relaxed attitude, so that there will be no feeling on his part that 


his difficulty is distressing the listener. 
6. Principals and teachers should avail themselves of all resources and 


facilities in the interest of the stuttering pupil. 

Since stuttering is a complicated disorder, whenever possible it should be 
treated clinically by a thoroughly trained speech correctionist. In schools 
where no speech therapists are available, however, the following suggestions 
are made: 

a. Bulletins and other informative material on the stuttering problem might be 

secured and distributed to parents and teachers. 

b. A speech pathologist might be invited to speak at a meeting of parents and 


-teachers. 
An “in-service” course or study group might be planned in order to gain more 


knowledge on this particular speech problem. 
d. The class schedules of students who stutter should be made flexible so as to 
allow for a program change if essential to the pupil’s best adjustment. 

e. All school personnel should be aware of the basic therapy used with stutterers 

and deal with the student accordingly. 

The primary aim of speech therapy is not to get the student to speak 
without stuttering but to teach him to stutter in as easy and effortless manner 
as possible. He should never get the idea he is being instructed not to stutter, 
for this would only tend to intensify his fear of stuttering and result in more 
sever “blocks.” It is best not to compliment a student for not stuttering; it 
would be better to praise him when he handles his speech calmly and with 


Cc. 


little tension. 
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Therefore, the task of all school personnel, since they cannot be expectec' 
to treat stuttering clinically, is to aid the stutterer in developing an objective, 
matter-of-fact attitude toward himself and his disorder such as will facilitate 
his scholastic progress and his general personality development. In many 
instances an intelligence has literally been saved for society because someonc 
in the public school has met with true understanding the challenge presented 
by the stutterer. 





C. Voice Problems 
HELEN SULLIVAN KNIGHT 


HE job of recognizing a voice provlem is both easy and difficult. It is 

easy because voices that squeak and squawk surround us constantly. A 
period of listening in corridors or on playgrounds will produce voices that 
sound too nasal or hoarse, too weak or too high pitched. On the other hand, 
the point at which it is possible to separate those who need general improve- 
ment from those who need clinical help is not simple to determine. In cor- 
rection work, we are particularly concerned with the voices which are related 
to serious physical or psychological conditions and those which are especially 
inadequate due to poor habits of production. The selection of these cases is 
not an easy one because, with the possible exceptions of stuttering and aphasia, 
voice disorders present the most complex and baffling problems in the field 
of speech pathology. 

Experience has shown that the principal who knows the most about speech 
correction gives the most effective aid. This is especially true in the field of 
voice, partly because with increased knowledge comes greater realization of 
the possibilities for voice improvement and a greater conviction of its im- 
portance. Perhaps most significant is the growth in understanding of the 
interrelation of voice problems and the person as a whole, a deeper insight 
into his attitudes and reactions. 


The first step, then, is to begin a systematic process of increasing your own 
knowledge of voice disorders and stimulating ,the rest of the faculty to do the 


Mrs. Knight (M.A., Northwestern University, 1936) is Speech Correctionist, 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois. She has taught in public schools 
for twelve years and was Instructor in speech re-education at Northwestern University 
for seven years. 
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same. This is not to say that it is necessary to read long, technical articles 
or attend frequent meetings on the subject. In addition to the material in 
this article, it would be helpful to read some of the selected references (both 
general and specific) presented in the “Reading List,” Part V. If the occasional 
scientific terminology and medical jargon cause difficulty, ask a nearby speech 
correctionist to prepare a brief glossary of terms set up in some such simple 
form as the following: 

FPhonation—production of vocal tone 

Dysphonia—disorders of voice 
However, the articles and books listed have been chosen, in part, for their 
avoidance of confusing terminology. 

It is not our purpose here to undertake a comprehensive treatise on voice 
production and voice pathology, but an enumeration of some of the voice 
problems common to high-school pupils will serve as a background for further 
suggestions. 

A survey of any high-school population will usually include most of the 
following: 


1. Several boys and girls who are in the process of adolescent voice change. (Al- 
though voice change in girls is not as marked as it is in boys, the same process 
takes place in a lesser degree. Although the pitch breaks are rarely heard, 
girls’ voices are often breathy and somewhat husky during this period.) 


. A few students who are using a pitch range which is inappropriate for their 


age and sex. 

. Students with varying degrees of insufficient loudness. Some of these will be 
severe enough to warrant special attention from the speech correctionist. 

. Several cases of nasality, several cases of denasality, and, surprising as it may 
seem, a few students in whom these qualities are mixed. 


. Several pupils with breathy voices. 
. A few whose quality is hoarse, husky, and strained. 


Neither the purpose nor the space limitations of this article warrant a 
discussion of all of these problems, but a consideration of some of the factors 
involved in diagnosis and therapy of a few of them will suggest ways in which 
the principal and high-school teachers can help students with voice deviations. 

As a rule, voice training is not indicated for students who are undergoing 
voice change, for in most of these cases nothing can replace time as a remedial 
factor. When such pupils are encountered in the survey, however, it does 
seem worth while for the speech correctionist or other trained personnel to 
explain the rapid growth which is taking place in the larynx and to help the 
student understand why he should refrain from excessively loud talking, 
yelling, or other vocal abuse during this period of readjustment of delicate 
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structures. This understanding of the phenomenon sometimes helps to al- 
leviate the emotional disturbance which many boys experience. The vocal 
hygiene recommendations, if followed, may pay dividends in preventing voice 
disorders. . 

Since voice change may obscure voice problems of a less transient nature, 
it is wise to reconsider the voice problem of these students once or twice a year 
until the change is complete. If a speech correctionist is available to do this, an 
understanding on the part of the principal and teachers of the necessity jor 
allowing time in the schedule to permit these interviews, as well as re-check 
conferences for students who had colds, hay fever, etc., is certainly helpful to 
the correctionist. Both the principal and other faculty members, then, can 
render valuable aid by co-operating actively in the suggestions for better voice 
hygiene. 

Voice change may be expected to take place between the ages of thirteen 
and fifteen with girls frequently earlier than boys. The onset of voice change 
may be several years earlier or later. The duration of the maturation period 
varies greatly. Even with this wide latitude, the voice change is excessively 
prolonged in some students and medical aid should be enlisted. There will 
be encountered a few boys who continue to speak in a high pitched, juvenile 
voice long after age and other factors indicate that voice change should have 
taken place. In such cases it is important to make medical referrals to assist 
in the diagnosis. A laryngologist (throat specialist) should be consulted in 
order to determine whether the normal pubescent growth has occurred in the 
larynx. If other secondary sex characteristics are also delayed, a glandular 
abnormality may be present and the boy should be referred to his family phy- 
sician or to an endocrinologist. If the findings in these two areas are negative, 
it may be possible, through mental hygiene and voice therapy, to help the boy 
achieve a pitch range which is more suitable to his age and sex. If there is 
reason to suspect a deep-seated emotional disturbance, the aid of the school 
psychologist or psychiatrist should be sought for both diagnosis and therapy. 


When students simply do not speak loudly enough to make themselves 
heard, a physical examination to check the general health is a wise recommend- 
ation. Hearing, also, should be carefully evaluated. Frequently, however this 
deficiency is rooted in personality and adjustment difficulties. Speech training 
to build better habits of usage may be helpful, but results can usually be 
augmented by a study of the whole person and by a program aimed at build- 
ing self-confidence, correcting academic difficulties, or other areas of insecurity. 
A school psychologist can be of real help; if such aid is not available, principals 
and classroom teachers with insight and an interest in human beings can 
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be invaluable in the over-all adjustment procedures. The suggestions in 
Chapter VI would be particularly helpful. 

Insufficient loudness is by no means the only type of voice disorder which 
is merely a symptom. In fact, some authorities feel that a speech disorder 
is a symptom like any other symptom such as headache, weakness, depression, 
eic. Others stress the idea that voice is an indicator of our attitude toward 
our environment. This is given support by personality tests administered to 
a substantial number of students who were deficient in vocal quality. The 
conclusions were that a possible relation between certain types of voice quality 
deficiencies and personality traits may be found to exist. Still others have 
reported good results from use of psychotherapeutic techniques in ‘treatment 
ot voice disorders. 

Another area in which medical referral is almost always indicated is in 
denasalized voices — those which sound as if the nose is “stuffed up”. This 
nasal blockage may be due to adenoids or other growths which require surg- 
ery. Usually, surgery does not correct the voice because it does not change 
the vocal habits which have been built up, but surgery may be required before 
a speech correctionist can achieve success in retraining the voice. 

An even more frequent cause of denasalized speech is an allergic sensitivity 
or some other condition which creates congestion of the mucous membranes. 


In many instances this is strictly a medical problem and the speech correction- 
ist is forced to admit that there is nothing he can do. .Some speech correc- 
tionists, in fact, do not consider the follow-up and referral of these cases their 
responsibility, believing instead that this is the job of the health department. 
It should be noted that many allergic individuals can profit by mental hy- 
giene. 


This“is an example of several problems in which either the speech correc- 
tionist or the health department might have the major responsibility for seeing 
that the student receives proper care. It is important for the principal to make 
sure that definite policies are determined and well understood by both agencies. 
Otherwise, especially in large schools, it is possible for each to neglect the situa- 
tion because the one thinks the other is taking care of it. 

Perhaps the most vital medical referrals involve those students whose 
voices are husky, hoarse, and show evidence of strain and undue muscular 
tension. There is much evidence to support the conviction that poor habits of 
voice production rather than physical anomalies usually account for this type 
of voice and that the best hope for correction rests in voice therapy rather 
than in medical treatment. Nevertheless, this type of voice quality is so often 
a symptom of conditions requiring medical care, that negligence about such 
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referrals may be a grave error. No principal or speech correctionist is cx- 
pected to make medical diagnoses or recommendations, but he should know 
that hoarse, husky voices may indicate such general problems as hypothyroid- 
ism, allergies, and the like, as well as specific pathologies of the larynx. 

Of the list of physical conditions which cause hoarse voices, the one most 
frequently encountered in the high school is vocal nodules, or corn-like thick- 
enings on the vocal cords. Some laryngologists remove these growths surgi- 
cally; but just as a corn on a toe will recur if the same tight shoes are worn, 
so vocal nodules will reappear unless the vocal abuse which originally caused 
the trouble is corrected. Many laryngologists now realize the futility of 
surgery in such cases unless it is accompanied by training to eliminate the 
misuse of the voice, and most of them prefer to forego surgery entirely and 
rely on vocal rest and retraining by the speech correctionist as therapeutic 
measures. Periods of silence or limited use are frequently prescribed. Such 
recommendations are so difficult for high-school students to follow conscien- 
tiously that it is a great help if their teachers and families understand the im- 
portance of their doing so. It cannot be overemphasized that speech correc- 
tion may be important in preventing serious irritations of the vocal folds. 

It seems apparent that voice disorders present problems which indicate that 
one of the best things a high-school principal could do to help young people 
would be to employ a competent speech correctionist. In considering candi- 
dates, it is wise to make specific inquiries into training and experience in the 
field of voice disorders. Many otherwise well-qualified speech therapists readily 
admit a feeling of insecurity in this important area. If it is necessary to em- 
ploy one who is inadequate in this regard, advanced study in the scientific 
aspects of voice production and pathology should be encouraged and facilitated. 

Another area in which the principal’s help is vital is in fitting this speech 
correction service into the school in such a manner that it is given sufficient 
prestige to accomplish its greatest good. Adequate physical facilities do much 
to create for the program the respect which it deserves. Even more important 
is the giving of full support to the recommendations of your therapist. If it 
is known that the principal understands the work and thinks it is important, 
faculty and student co-operation is remarkably more favorable. The compli- 
cated problems of scheduling, of motivation, of student time — all much more 
complex in the high school than in the elementary school — require the most 
active help of the principal if the speech correctionist is to function efficiently. 
Unless high priority is given speech training, unless it is looked on as an im- 
portant, integral part of the curriculum, it is doomed to failure or at best 
partial success. Only after one has wrestled with these complexities for years, 
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counseled numbers of beginning speech correctionists, and known the wide 
variety of principal-attitudes which exist, does one realize the degree to which 
the active support of the administration determines the full success of speech 
correction in a school. 

It is to be expected that, as a wise precaution, the careful speech correc- 
tionist in a high school will refer numerous cases in which the medical find- 
ings will be negative as opposed to one in which pathologies are found. Some 
students and their families tend to think that if “the doctor found nothing 
wrong” there is no need for therapy. They are unimpressed by the need for 
developing a voice which sounds better and are totally unaware of the in- 
surance against future physical disorders which might result from correcting 
habits of misuse. Since some laryngologists do not understand what can be 
accomplished in this regard by a well-trained speech correctionist and since peo- 
ple are conditioned to accepting the doctor’s word as law, it is important for 
laryngologists and other related specialists to understand the services which 
speech correctionists are able to give. In promoting contacts which will en- 
courage such ‘mutual education, the principal can and should be the key figure. 

Throughout, this discussion has implied that the proper handling of voice 
problems employs the services of a number of related specialists. This has 
been done deliberately, because voice problems, more than most speech dis- 
orders, require the help of such highly trained people if the best aid is to be 
given. It is obvious, of course, that many principals will have only some — 
or perhaps none — of these specialists available. Nevertheless, it has seemed 
best to discuss what should be done, with the idea that the resourceful princi- 
pal will use those suggestions which are applicable and adapt others as best 
he can within the limitations of the services available. For instance, if there 
is no speech correctionist, the health department should be encouraged to be- 
come more speech conscious and to listen for voices which may indicate need 
for medical referral. If there is no psychologist, there may be some teachers 
whose background and personality enable them to be of help in the adjustment 
problems of some students. Other adaptations will suggest themselves, al- 
though it is inevitable that where resources are seriously limited, the aid 
which can be given is similarly curtailed. 

One further thing which many principals can do is to include in the cur- 
riculum a course in voice and diction. Such’a course can be. of great value 
to the many students who, although not clinical cases, seriously need voice 
improvement. If there is no speech correctionist, the teacher of such a course 
might be helpful in detecting students who should be referred to nose and 
throat specialists and in supervising vocal hygiene programs. Such a teacher 
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should know enough about the scientific aspects of voice to know which 
students he should refrain from accepting and which ones might be harmed 
by certain types of vocal exercises. 

Although a speech correctionist is necessary if adequate service is to be 
given students with voice disorders, it should be emphasized that the presence 
of a speech therapist in a school system does not relieve other faculty members 
of all responsibility. The correctionist will probably check the speech of all 
new students to determine those who need special help; but he cannot see 
every student every year, and it sometimes happens that students develop voice 
disorders after they have passed the survey test. Obviously, then, the more 
teachers in any faculty who are speech conscious and who might recognize the 
need to refer such students to the speech correctionist, the better job that 
school can do in meeting the needs of its students. 

In summary, it appears that in relation to voice problems in the school 
where there is no speech correctionist, the principal can function best as the 
one who recognizes the deviation and then refers the student to proper medical 
or psychological services. In addition, the principal can assist in general 
adjustment and encourage the extension of in-service training for classroom 
teachers. In schools where there is a correctionist, the principal’s efforts to 
facilitate the total program are paramount. In both situations, the success of 
these efforts is based on the principal’s understanding of the complexities of 
voice problems. 





D. Hearing Loss 
CHARLOTTE B. AVERY 


DETECTION 


S has been pointed out in Chapter IV, about five per cent of the future 
adult citizens of this country have hearing losses sufficient to warrant 
some form of treatment or remedy. The problem of the aurally handicapped 
school child, then, is not only of medical and educational interest but of social 
significance as well. Technical and educational advances made during and 
after the war are now at the disposal of all educators. Yet how can we know 


wih 


Miss Avery (M.A., Northwestern University, 1947) is Clinical Audiologist in the 
Department of Audiology, University Medical School, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. She has taught in the schools of Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Rack- 
ham School at Michigan State Normal College, and at Northwestern University. 
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when and how to use this information? The following suggestions should 
be helpful. 

An existing loss may be detected by means of objective tests, but it may be 
suspected by informal, subjective procedures. There are a number of be- 
havioral clues which might suggest an aural handicap. The following are 
some of them: inattention, frequent requests for spoken words, misinterpre- 
tation of a question, cupping the hand to the ear, seeking diversion, cocking 
the head, copying during dictation, indifferent responses to music, abnormalli- 
tics of speech, day dreaming, and poor scholarship. Not to be overlooked are 
truancy, lying, stealing, extreme introversion, and other forms of a typical 
behavior that frequently serve as compensations for the pupil who feels social- 
ly inadequate. Such behavior may depend also upon a host of other conditions, 
but we cannot overlook the possibility that a hearing impairment may be a 
causative factor. A few medical factors often related to hearing loss are ear 
aches, bad tonsils, frequent colds. (The check list in Chapter V is a useful 
tool for surveying in regard to hearing problems.) 

OBJECTIVE TESTS 

Information concerning reliable hearing tests and suitable techniques can 
be found in any of the references in the bibliography. A fairly detailed 
description of methods used by the school therapist is presented in Chapter IX, 
B. Here it is necessary only to mention that a systematic program of detec- 
tion of hearing loss is no longer considered an educational luxury. Most pro- 
gressive school systems have initiated a program of screening out from large 
groups of students those who may be suspected of having an aural handicap. 
The pupils who have possible loss of hearing are then given more intensive 
individual tests on which diagnosis is made and remedial steps suggested. 


TREATMENT 


Although this article cannot give a detailed explanation of the medical 
aspects of pupils who have been discovered to have a hearing loss, it should 
be stressed that all these students should be referred to an ear specialist 
(otologist) for examination and possible medical treatment. We are principally 
concerned here with suggestions for management of aurally handicapped 
pupils in the classroom and school community itself. Undoubtedly those with 
known hearing loss will be given speech and hearing therapy if available and 
required, but the principal and teacher will want to extend that help into 
their respective provinces. 

The secondary-school student with a hearing loss should understand and 
acknowledge that loss to himself. The therapist can help to do this but in 
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the event that there is no therapist the faculty will probably want to guide 
and counsel him. His classmates need to have his hearing loss explained to 
them, so that they will understand his inaccuracies. They will want to help 
him in situations where hearing loss puts him at a disadvantage. 

Although the decision as to the advisability of a hearing aid is usually 
made by an otologist, the management of students with these devices pre- 
sents some problems. Here are some suggestions to the classroom teacher 
who has a pupil wearing a hearing aid. The student should be allowed to 
wear his aid only as long as it is comfortable. This period will gradually in 
crease so that he wears it all day. Dead batteries and frayed cords may pro- 
duce a non-functioning hearing aid. Voices of the teacher and classmates 
directed at the student with a hearing aid need to be kept at a relatively 
normal level. The hearing aid should amplify speech sufficiently. If they 
speak more distinctly rather than more loudly, the student can understand 
better. In some cases it is helpful to attract the student’s attention by calling 
his name before questions are asked of him. 


MANAGEMENT AT SCHOOL 


The principal and/or psychologist will quickly see the need for psycholog- 
ical, educational, and vocational guidance for the aurally handicapped pupil. 
He can help the student see the need for speech and hearing therapy as an 
integral part of learning. The use of a hearing aid can be accepted casually 
as glasses have been. 

The aurally handicapped student needs to be encouraged to join in extra- 
curricular activities. Sometimes encouragement will need to take the form 
of firm insistence upon participation. There has been a good deal of positive 
evidence that success in extracurricular activities (scouts, 4-H clubs, athletics, 
church functions, etc.) does much to overcome the introversion and preoccu- 
pation with hearing loss which many aurally handicapped students seem to 
exhibit. Many authorities suggest that any student who seems to have an 
extreme behavioral deviation concomitant with hearing loss needs to be re- 
ferred for clinical psychological study. 

Vocational guidance for the aurally handicapped student will require not 
only knowledge of his specific aptitudes but also consideration of his hear- 
ing impairment. A surprising number of hard of hearing and deaf persons 
have experienced success in fields which were regarded as closed to them. 

These exceptions appear to result from an exceedingly fortunate combination 
of ability, opportunity, and very high motivation. It is usually wise to guide 
the student with a hearing loss into a field which does not require a high 
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degree of accuracy in oral communication. One reason for this is the psy- 
chological distress which so often accompanies a trying occupational situation. 
Thus bookkeeping might be preferable to stenography for the aurally handi- 
capped. However, it is well to be positive enough to emphasize the student’s 
assets rather than his liabilities. It should not be difficult to find occupations 
in which hearing loss is not a barrier to success. The emphasis must be on 
adequate vocational guidance tempered by a sincere recognition of existing 
limitations. 

We have been discussing the role of the school principal in the career 
of an aurally handicapped student. In the classroom itself the teacher plays 
an important role in helping the student. The fact that the student has been 
able to reach this level of academic work seems to be evidence that he has 
learned to minimize his hearing loss somewhat. There are, however, a num- 
ber of considerations which the teacher can initiate that will make acquiring 
an education less frustrating and a good deal more fruitful for the aurally 
handicapped student. 

1. It is helpful to have the student seated in an advantageous spot in the 
classroom; he should have his back to the light so that most speakers’ faces 
can be easily seen, and he should be somewhat near the teacher so that annoy- 
ing extraneous noises and confusion can be minimized. Often it will help 
the student to know that he may be allowed freedom to move about in the 


classroom so that he is seated to best advantage. 

2. Students with a hearing loss may often hear the speaker but may not 
understand what he says because speech is distorted to them. Rather than 
have him misinterpret a question or direction, teachers have found it helpful 
to have him repeat the direction to the class. This can be handled with 
casualness so that the aurally handicapped student does not feel self-conscious. 

Often it will clarify a new subject to write the name of that subject on 
the board and include new or unfamiliar words which will be used in the 
lesson. He may require more detailed definitions to understand new words. 


A thoughtful teacher will strive to speak only when she is facing the class 
so that the aurally handicapped student does not miss pertinent material when 
he cannot see to lip read. The student with a hearing loss needs to develop 
a habit of constant attention. This will be strengthened if he can always see 
as well as partially hear speech. 

Encourage the student with an aural handicap to recite. Perhaps he will 
need questions phrased so that one word answers are all that are required. He 
should be made to feel a real place in the class. His vocabulary growth may 
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lag somewhat if he is not given the opportunity to enlarge it. For this reason 
the aurally handicapped student needs an emphasis on vocabulary building. 
PARENT GUIDANCE 

Finally, the parents of the aurally handicapped student may need guidance 
and counseling from the school principal and teacher as well as from the speech 
and hearing therapist. All of the suggestions made for the faculty should be 
understood and carried out at home by the family. Most important, of course, 
is the unemotional acceptance of their child’s hearing loss and its possible 
resultant handicap. He is a normal child with some limitations. Just as re- 
jection by parents or teachers is no help to any child — especially for a handi- 
capped child — so overprotection is no kindness. 

Principals and teachers are now in a position to put into practice the 
abundance of knowledge which has been organized in recent years. The 
ultimate success of the aurally handicapped person will be dependent in large 
measure upon the intelligent manner in which existing knowledge is brought 
to bear upon the individual problem. This is a rewarding field, one in which 
desired change can often be brought about relatively quickly and easily. 





E. Cleft Palate 
GRETCHEN MUELLER PHAIR 


— discussing the role of the principal in cases of cleft palate, it 
might be well to present a brief picture of the problem and point out 
important features. 

Some children are born with an opening or cleft in the palate, the roof 
of the mouth. This is an embryological maldevelopment — the result of a 
failure of growth before the child is born. If the failure to close is at the front 
part of the mouth we may have a cleft lip. This is often associated with a de- 
fect of the nose as well as a cleavage of the forward part of the hard palate 
and the malformation of the gum ridge and dental arch. If the failure is at 
the rear of the mouth, it may extend through the soft palate into the hard 
palate. Cleft palates and cleft lips often appear together. This problem is 
relatively common. In a research conducted in Wisconsin, for example, it 


- Mrs. Phair (M.S., University of Wisconsin, 1946) is Supervisor of Speech Correc- 
tion, Department of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin. She taught for ten years 
in the public schools of Wisconsin and several summers at the University of Wiscon- 
sin previous to her present position. 
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w.s found that one in every 770 children born have this defect. It occurs 
more often in boys than in girls, and the problem of cleft lip and cleft palate 
together occurs more often than either type of cleft alone. Boys also seem 
to have more severe clefts than girls. 

There are many suppositions as to the actual cause of this malformation. 
There seems to be some heredity factor, though most writers in the field feei 
that not more than twenty per cent of the cases can be accounted for by 
heredity. 

The cleft palate condition is noted by the attending physician soon atter 
the baby is born. If the lip is not cleft, the deformity 1s not easily recognized 
by lay people. However, the child may have difficulty in feeding and then 
the condition may become apparent. Cleft palate and cleft lip will interfere 
with normal breathing habits, since the usual procedure in quiet breathing 
is to take air in through the nose and have it, to some extent, warmed and 
filtered in the nasal passages before it goes to the lungs. The cleft-lip child 
may be a mouth breather and the constant passage of air may dry and irritate 
the mouth. Cleft lip will interfere with the ability to nurse and the gap in 
the palate will permit liquid and food particles to go into the nasal passage 
where they may be a further source of irritation or infection for both nasal 
and ear areas. 

Obviously, cleft lip and palate will interfere with speech even when the 
cleft has been repaired. In cleft palate speech there are definite substitutions, 
a nasalization of vowels and vowel-like sounds, and a certain distortion of 
the three nasal sounds. Two reasons usually given for poor speech are (1) the 
palate is too short, (2) the musculature has been interfered with, so that the 
soft palate does not function at its best. In the English language, all sounds 
except M, N, and Nc must be directed out the mouth rather than through the 
nasal chambers. If a proper closure cannot be made for any reason, it is 
difficult to build up enough air pressure tor the plosive sounds such as P, B, 
tT, D,K, and G. The fricative sounds, F, v, and TH, are also frequently distorted. 
The sibilants, s, z, sH, zH, cH and J, may be further affected by the poor align- 
ment of teeth which is not uncommon in repaired clefts. 

Acuity of hearing plays an important part in the learning of speech. Very 
often the hearing of cleft palate children is affected because the Eustachian 
tube is more vulnerable to infections. These infections may affect the sound 
conducting apparatus and produce a lessened perception of both high and low 
tones. Early medical care may prevent and guard against such impairment. 

From a cosmetic standpoint, a repaired lip cleft is more of a problem 
then a palatal cleft. In dealing with teen-age students, this must be constantly 
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borne in mind since “good looks” means so much at that particular age, 
Treatment for cleft lip is always handled by surgical procedure, and treatment 
of cleft palate may either be handled by surgery or by the construction of an 
artificial palate commonly called an obturator or a prosthetic appliance. Or. 
thodontia — straightening of teeth — may be used to obtain as close as pos- 
sible the normal contour of the arch. 

The complete rehabilitation of a cleft palate child covers a number of 
years. Each step in the procedure follows a logical sequence, but there must 
be time for the child to grow normally in the periods between procedures, 

" If a lip cleft is repaired within six weeks of birth, the child grows in a normal 
manner and there is no further work of rehabilitation until he reaches the 
age for palate surgery — eighteen to twenty-four months. Again there will 
be a period of normal growth with the usual stimulation for speech that all 
children have. An intensive period of speech training, at about four or five 
years of age before the child enters school, is also advisable. Perhaps or- 
thodontia is indicated and the appointments necessary may cause the child 
to miss some school. If further surgery for the nose or for cosmetic reasons 
is necessary, the child may have to wait until full growth of the facial bones. 
This means that he may be having surgical repair while he is enrolled in 
high school, 

The principal of the secondary school and his teachers have a very im- 
portant role to play in helping the student with the problem of cleft lip and/ 
or palate. Sympathetic understanding of his individual differences and the 
recognition of the goals of the individual for approval from others, affection 
from others, recognition of his personality, and the place in the hearts of his 
fellows are very important in the attitudes of the people who work with 
pupils who have a handicap. All classroom teachers, then, have a responsi- 
bility to achieve sympathetic attitudes toward the pupil with a problem as 
well as to further good speech. 

With such a severe problem, referral to a speech correctionist is advisable. 
Should there be no speech correctionist in the school system, the principal 
may wish to recommend exercises for speech help. There are several sources 
of these exercises. The selected books and articles in the Reading List in 
Part V provide many excellent suggestions as well as further material for a 
better understanding of this problem. 2 

The principal should know his school and local resources so that a pupil 
with a problem can be directed to the proper source of help for the particular 
need. The home economics teacher may be just the person who could show 
the girl with a repaired cleft lip how to use make-up to greatest advantage. 
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Si.- may also help the girl to bring out her best points in her manner of dress. 
Tlie dramatics teacher may help to build confidence in the boy or girl with 
a speech problem by helping them to gain poise in make-believe situations 
to be carried over into real-life situations. The physical education teacher 
muy provide an opportunity for recognition through physical endeavor. The 
school nurse may be the person who contacts the home to see that all neces- 
sary surgery and orthodonia are completed. She may have to check on hearing 
problems which may have developed along with the original problem. The 
speech correctionist. may help the student with the actual speech problem 
and with lip-reading if it is necessary and then plan activities involving other , 
members of the faculty to give practice in the situations. 

The counselor, social worker, or guidance personnel who work with the 
student may encounter many adjustment problems which would involve the 
principal, the classroom teacher, and the parents. In many schools, the prin- 
cipal acts as counselor and so should be cognizant of some of the social prob- 
lems involved with this problem of cleft lip and/or cleft palate. Emotional 
factors need careful consideration. The visible oral deformity may cause 
the pupil to have a definite feeling of social inadequacy; it may lead to a stut- 
ter, a vocal defect, or the withdrawing of the pupil from participation in 
classroom or extracurricular activities. Or, teachers and parents may allow 
a student to use sound substitutions in his speech which are in no way related 
to his real problem, because they do not know the mechanics of speech and 
so may believe him incapable of producing good speech. The frequent visits 
to physician, or hospital, or orthodontist, or speech correctionist may upset the 
student’s ordinary routine somewhat, but he should not be considered differ- 
ent or unusual or handicapped just because he needs special help to assure 
the development of good speech and the maintenance of good health. 

The. principal should encourage his teachers and the parents of the cleft 
palate student to read more concerning the problem and to accept the pupil’s 
problem unemotionally, for the more normally the student is treated by his 
parents and teachers, the more normally the community will accept him. He 
needs to be appreciated and be made to feel secure in his family, school, and 


community group. 
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F. Cerebral Palsy 


MARSEE FRED EVANS 


EREBRAL palsy as a crippling condition has been reported for centuries 

but what caused it or what to do about it has been a mystery until the 
past few decades. The following statistics are most commonly accepted as to 
the occurrence of this malady. There are seven such crippled children born 
every year per one hundred thousand of the population. Of these seven, one 
will die before the age of six, two will be so handicapped that they will be 
feeble-minded or completely helpless, two will be so lightly injured that they 
will be able to live comparatively normal lives, and the other two will be 
educable or trainable. Such figures mean that there are a great many thous- 
and of these people, both children and adults in the United States. 


Since three of these seven are obviously not candidates for public school 
attendance, it is the two last-named groups which will occupy the attention 
of school teachers and administrators. The ones with a slight involvement will 
probably be no problem. They will take their places with other pupils and, 
aside from slight difficulty in certain physical performances, will require no 
special attention or care. 


Among the others, there will be varying degrees of involvement. Some 
of the more seriously afflicted will be wheel-chair cases, some will walk with 
crutches or braces, and some will walk with little or no difficulty but will 
have trouble with manual activities. Probably considerably more than half 
of them will have speech or hearing difficulties, or both. With the widespread 
occurrence of this condition, there are few schools of any size which will not 
have one or more such pupils enrolled. 


There are two things which those who deal with these pupils can do to 
kelp. The first is to find out all they can about it so that they thoroughly 
understand the problem. This process should be facilitated by the suggested 
readings in Part V. Cerebral palsy is a physical handicap. In the individual 
so afflicted, there is neuro-muscular inco-ordination. In some way there has 
been damage to the brain with an accompanying neural deficit. Strictly 
speaking, there is no paralysis. Messages.are still relayed to the muscles, but 

Dr. Evans (Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1932) is Head, Department of Speech, 
Birmingham-Southern College and has been active for several years as Speech Patholo- 
gist, Charlanne School, Birmingham, Alabama. 
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there is no longer a controlling action of the higher centers and the muscles 
do not respond in a normal fashion. Sometimes this damage to the brain 
occurs before birth from infections or other causes. Sometimes it is the result 
of an injury at or about the time of birth, and sometimes it is the result of 
accident or other causes after birth. There is no difference in the general 
results. Tiny blood vessels break or the delicate covering of the brain is 
torn, the brain tissue is injured, and later the muscular inco-ordination which 
characterizes the condition becomes apparent. 

It should be strongly emphasized that cerebral palsy is not necessarily 
accompanied by mental deficiency or feeblemindedness. The child’s face may 
be expressionless and he may drool saliva—not because he is mentally de- 
ficient, but because his muscles do not perform their normal functions. He 
has difficulty closing his mouth and difficulty in swallowing, and the effort 
necessary to smile or show animation destroys the effect even if he succeeds 
with the gesture. Of course, if there is destruction of too much brain tissue, 
there will be a comparable loss of mental ability, intelligence will be damaged 
or a condition of dysphasia (that is, lack or alteration of language function) 
will result. But it is obvious, too, that such badly handicapped individuals 
will never reach the public school. Among those who do come to school, 
there will be approximately the same intellectual spread as among the physic- 
ally normal youngsters. Indeed, on the high-school level, the cerebral palsied 
pupil is likely to be superior mentally or he will not face the difficulty of 
competition with others not so handicapped as he. 

Educators should realize that the ordinary psychometric measures are of 
no real value in testing the cerebral palsied. Lack of motor efficiency either 
in speech or in other ways, slowness of reaction time, and such various factors 
rule out the ordinary mental test. It must never be forgotten that such an 
individual works always with a damaged mechanism. Much research is going 
on at the present time to find ways of applying tests and measurements to 
these handicapped youngsters, but no satisfactory test is as yet available. The 
best test is trial and error — if the student can do the work, he has the neces- 
sary intelligence. 

It helps a great deal if those who work with the cerebral palsied keep 
always in mind that such pupils are not “abnormal,” but different. As one 
person, herself a victim of the affliction said, the person is normal, but he 
has to endure the abnormal condition. These people are comparable in all 
ways to other individuals except for their physical handicaps. 

The second thing we can do to alleviate this condition is to co-operate 
in every possible way to provide as nearly complete rehabilitation as possible. 
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The problem of cerebral palsy has many facets. It is a medical problem, a | 
physical problem, a social problem. It is educational and psychological ig 
its scope. A number of agencies have been working in the field of cerebral 
palsy. Many individual doctors have become interested: neurologists, psy- 
chiatrists, pediatricians, and orthopedists. Several national agencies are active | 
in the work. The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc, | 
11 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois, has given over a large part of its 
activities to this problem. The United Cerebral Palsy Associations, Inc., 50 
West 57th Street, New York 19, New York, was organized to raise money and | 
to help in any way possible to alleviate or overcome the suffering and frus- 
tration caused by cerebral palsy. Nearly every state has a Society for Crippled 
Children or similar association which works in this field, and many state vo- 
cational rehabilitation services have been giving it attention and aid. 

The school can co-operate wholeheartedly with any or all of these other 
agencies, but the school can also provide a chance for social, educational, and 
psychological progress for these pupils. It is a wonderful help if principals, 
teachers, and pupils in a school will accept cerebral palsied students as real 
members of the group — not as outsiders who have to be taken into considera- 
tion. Their activities are of necessity limited, but, with a little ingenuity, 
opportunities can be provided for participation in the activities of the group. 


If the afflicted pupil is new, he will sometimes be timid or belligerent, but a 
little kindness and tact will overcome the difficulty. One teacher, writing in 
a magazine not long ayo, told of a cerebral palsied pupil who came to her 
room in a wheel chair. The little girl was very bitter about her affliction and 
refused to have anything to do with the other pupils, and, of course, the others 
reacted to her in a like spirit. A few days after she came, the teacher sug- 
gested to one of the girls at recess that the wheel-chair girl might like to 
hold one end of the jump rope —a task which the others did not relish for 
they all wanted to jump. This broke the ice and, after recess, the teacher 
found the class quarreling as to who would be the one to push the cripple’s 
wheel chair into the classroom. After that, the new girl soon became one of 
the group and became very popular with the other active ones. 

It is unfair to suggest that a teacher, with an already overcrowded room 
or class, should be expected to give a great deal of extra time and effort to 
a handicapped pupil, but an alert principal-can many times find ways to offer 
help. Speech and hearing therapy should by all means be provided. Speech 
difficulties nearly always involve both articulatory and voice factors. The 
suggestions given in Chapter VII, A and C, and the portions of the reading 
List in Part V on articulation and voice problems will be found useful. It 
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should be remembered that the correction is complicated by the fact that the 
nervous mechanism of speech is damaged and cannot be made to function 
properly. Hence, although speech can usually be improved, progress is slow 
and it can seldom be brought to normalcy. 

Counseling service and vocational guidance, especially on the high-school 
level, are necessary implements in the development of any student, but they 
are of special importance for them. With a better-than-normal mind in a 
less-than-normal body, the individual concerned sometimes has a great deal 
of difficulty in finding a possible vocation and many times his ambition and 
drive will cause him to aspire to fields which are beyond his capacities. It is 
difficult to persuade such a youth to do the thing which is practical rather 
than the thing of which he dreams, but such a service is the privilege and 
the duty of the school. 

Society is rapidly recognizing its responsibility for these “forgotten indi- 
viduals” who have cerebral palsy. The school can help in this great emanci- 
pation. It is the best and at present it is the only agency for his education 
through adjustment to himself and his environment, through aiding him to 
meet the competition with normal people which he will have to do as an 
adult. Most cerebral palsied individuals who have entered school have learned 
to accept the extra burden of their lives, and the plea that they make to this 
great institution and to the world is, “not pity, but an opportunity.” 





G. Foreign Dialect 
JESSE J. VILLARREAL 


O F all the varied difficulties that interfere with the adequate production 
and comprehension of spoken language, foreign dialect is perhaps most 
clearly an instance of a functional impairment, since it usually is uncompli- 
cated by any sort of organic weakness or defect. One who speaks English 
with a foreign accent does so, not because his vocal mechanism is in any re- 
spect different from that of a native speaker of English, but because his 
language experience has been different. If a child learns some language other 
than English in his home, then English is for him a second language; and it 


Dr. Villarreal (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1947) is Associate Professor of 
Speech and Director of the Speech and Hearing Clinic, University of Texas, Austin, 
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is altogether likely that he will exhibit in his speaking of English the n- 
grained patterns of articulation, rhythm, and structure that characterize |; 
first-learned language. These non-English characteristics are, of course, mos! 
evident in the early stages of the learning of English; but they may continu 
to be present in the student in the secondary school. In the absence of ac 
quate corrective measures, they may persist permanently. 

School administrators and classroom teachers who, by reason of the loc: 
tion of their schools, are compelled to deal with large numbers of pupils with 
little or no skill in the production or comprehension of English prior to their 
entrance into school need no reminding of the formidable problem presented. 
In the elementary grades, it often becomes the task of the school literally to 
teach these foreign-language pupils English as a second language. The pres- 
ent discussion will focus primarily upon the articulatory problem of mastering 
the English sound system, since it is this aspect of the total problem that is 
most prominent in students of foreign-language background at the secondary 
level. 

It needs to be repeated, however, that what is loosely called “the problem 
of foreign dialect” is in reality a continuum. At one end of the continuum, 
the foreign dialect may consist simply of a few acoustic deviations in sound- 
production or intonation that give a quite intelligible pattern of English a 
somewhat foreign flavor, associated with an occasional lapse in grammatical 
construction or word usage. At the other extreme, the problem becomes one 
of literally learning to speak, understand, read, and write a new language. 
Furthermore, the articulatory deviations of a foreign dialect may simply be 
the most noticeable evidences of more subtle deficiencies in basic English 
skills, such as limited vocabulary, poor reading comprehension, and inability 
to express oneself efféctively. 

The explanation for a foreign dialect is to be found in the differences in 
the sound systems of any two languages. Each of the standard dialects of 
English, for example, employ between 40 and 45 sounds that constitute the 
“phonemes” of English. No other language exhibits precisely the sound 
system of English. Any given language will possess some sound distinctions 
that do not occur in English and will not possess some distinctions that are 
necessary for the proper pronunciation of English. 

An example will serve to make this general principle clear. In English, 
there is a minimal contrast between the vowel of “feet” and the vowel “fit.” 
A long list of common English words can be drawn up that are exactly alike 
except for these contrasting vowels. Such a list would include words like 
“each” and “itch;” “heel” and “hill;” “green” and “grin;” “least” and “list.” 
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Spanish, on the other hand, is an example of a language whose sound system 
does not present such a contrast. In Spanish, the closest approximation to 
these two vowels is the first vowel sound of words like “piso,” “tinta,” and 
“rico.” That this vowel is neither the vowel of “sheep” nor the vowel of 
“ship” becomes quite clear when the native speaker of Spanish who has not 
learned to make the distinction attempts to use his own vowel in the pronun- 
ciation of these English pairs. The result, to English ears, will be a curious 
reversal in which the attempted pronunciation of “sheep” sounds more like 
“ship,” and vice versa. The explanation is that the Spanish vowel is inter- 
mediate to the English vowels in these two words, so that it is a satisfactory 
substitute for neither. 

It becomes clear, then, that the errors a speaker of foreign-language back- 
ground will make in the pronunciation of English will depend upon the way 
in which the sound system of his particular native language differs from the 
sound system of English. This explains why, with a little practice, it is often 
possible to determine what language a person spoke originally by listening 
to the characteristic errors he makes in the speaking of English. It also 
explains how it is possible to predict, with considerable accuracy, the set of 
English sounds that are most likely to give difficulty to the speaker of a 
particular language. These characteristic deviations for a number of foreign 
dialects of English have been described, and are available in journal articles. 
Reading suggestions are given in Part V. 

In summary, then, a foreign dialect is the result of a linguistic fact: namely, 
that no two languages are precisely alike in their sound systems. Where the 
differences are small, the deviations may be hardly noticeable. The larger 
differences are those that characterize the particular foreign dialect. The 
process of: learning a language is, in one important aspect, the mastering of 
a sound system. The articulatory mechanism becomes highly skilled in mak- 
ing the precise adjustments required for specific acoustic effects. In the ordin- 
ary course of events, one does not analyze how these effects are achieved; 
he simply learns to make them. One price the speaker pays for this adeptness 
is the loss of the plasticity of his mechanism, so that a great deal of effort 
and guidance are required in making new adjustments. 

It is sometimes felt, unjustly, that a pupil of foreign-language background 
just entering school and just beginning the learning of English may be for- 
given the errors he makes, but that by the time he reaches high school all 
traces of dialect should have been overcome. How much progress a student 
makes in the elimination of traces of dialect in the pronunciation of English 
depends on a number of factors, perhaps the most important of which are the 
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kind of language instruction he has received in the lower grades, the «cn 
sistency with which he has been provided with good models of spoken Eng ish. 
and the degree to which he continues to employ his first-learned languag: in 
the home and the community. 
SUGGESTED TECHNIQUES 

The basic procedures for dealing with foreign dialect are much the s.ine 
as those already described in Chapter VII, A, entitled, “Sound Substitutions 
and Omissions,” and need not be repeated here. In addition to these es:ib- 
lished techniques for dealing with nonorganic articulatory deviations, the io!- 
lowing suggestions are offered: 

1. In those sections of the country where large concentrations of foreign- 
language groups make foreign dialect a speech problem for large segments 
of the school population, there may be many more problems that can be 
handled by a small corps of speech specialists.1_ In such cases, the assistance 
of trained and experienced classroom teachers becomes necessary. This train- 
ing combines what is generally thought of as speech correction — techniques 
for developing new skills in the manipulation of the vocal mechanism — with 
a knowledge of the structural characteristics of English (sound system, syntax, 
and grammar) and the foreign language or languages most frequently en- 
countered. It is simply not true that a teacher is competent to assist students 
with foreign dialects to develop adequate patterns of spoken English because 
she herself speaks English. 

2. Although the principals and teachers in secondary schools even in areas 
of large concentrations of foreign language groups are more directly concerned 
with foreign dialects than with the teaching of English as a second language, 
it will be to their interest to promote effective programs for accomplishing 
this purpose in the primary grades. Much of the problem in the secondary 
schools could be eliminated if more adequate facilities in the early training 
of foreign-language children in English were available. 

3. Where foreign dialect is prevalent, special emphasis is indicated for 
ear-training, through recordings, sound films, wire recorders; oral activities 
such as oral reports, discussions, and plays. Systematic instruction in the 
phonetics of English, as a part of the regular English curriculum, will provide 
a helpful instrument for self-analysis and self-improvement. 

4. As has been pointed out, a foreign dialect is often the external evi- 
dence of less obvious deficiencies in English skills. Systematic explorations 
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1As, for example, in the author's native state of Texas where, in school surveys of speech 
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hearing problems, Spanish foreign dialect may simply not be counted because in some schools it is 
rule rather than the exception. 
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of -ocabulary, the ability to understand connected passages of written and 
xen English, reading speed, the ability to use dictionaries, and coherence 

.{ fluency in writing and speaking are quite as important for the student 
iking a foreign dialect as is the modification of the dialect itself. 

5. The student whose speech betrays his foreign-language background, 
porticularly the student who has reached the secondary school, is likely to be 
kecnly aware of his deviate speech. He may exhibit feelings of sensitivity, 
in‘criority, and resentment, particularly since these foreign-dialect patterns 
ar capable of becoming the focus of discrimination, prejudice, and ridicule. 
Tic emotional implications of speech problems in general, with suggestions 
regarding adjustment aspects, have been covered in Chapter VI on “How 
the Principal Can Help All Speech and Hearing Handicapped Students.” 
These remarks apply quite as cogently to foreign dialect as they do to such 
widely recognized sources of emotional disturbance as stuttering or cleft paiate. 

The case for dealing with foreign-dialect problems in the schools goes 
beyond a concern with intelligibility and aesthetic fitness. Although a foreign 
flavor in the speech of a movie actress or a visiting dignitary may be thought 
a charming asset, for the rank and file of the population it is much more com- 
monly treated as a social and economic liability. The democratic ideal of an 
equal opportunity for all clearly justifies the expenditure of effort in an edu- 
cational system to the end that some of its products are not vulnerable to 
the criticism that, “They have lived in this country all their lives and can’t 


even speak good English.” 








PART III. 


HOW THE SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPIST . 
FUNCTIONS IN THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


A Ny principal who plans to encourage the development of a speech and 
hearing program is vitally interested in exactly how the therapist will 
fit into his school, The principal who has such a program may not have had an 
opportunity to understand the complexity of the therapist’s job or he may wish 
to evaluate the adequacy of the program in his school. The articles in Part III 
are designed to provide enough detail to enable the principal to be relatively 
familiar with the jobs in speech correction and hearing therapy for whatever 
purpose he may have in mind. 
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Chapter 8 






What Qualifications May Be 
Expected of the Therapist? 








LETITIA RAUBICHECK 






NY discussion of what the high-school principal should expect of the 
speech and hearing therapist should begin with a consideration of what 
the job entails. It is the responsibility of the therapist to discover speech or 
hearing problems, to diagnose them accurately, and to organize and carry 
through a therapeutic program which will result in the maximum rehabilita- 
tion of the students under her care. 

The work of the therapist is not confined to clinical procedures alone. She 
must also win the enthusiastic support of the parents, the teachers in the 
school, the administration, and the social agencies which will inevitably be in- 
volved in the speech and hearing rehabilitation program. A prime qualifica- 
tion, therefore, is that the speech and hearing co-ordinator must be a well- 
adjusted personality and must possess the power to work with and through 
others. Since both the students and their parents are often emotionally dis- 
turbed and confused, the therapist must be relaxed and emotionally stable to 
inspire their confidence and assist them in solving their problems. 

Since-the rehabilitation program is a long, tedious, and often uphill strug- 
gle, the teacher who assays such work should be of a cheerful and patient dis- 
position or his own impatience will undo the good he is trying to effect. This 
should not be interpreted to mean that the speech therapist should be without 
the dynamic spark. Quite the contrary is true. Since every pupil is a unique 
individual and every case the resultant of new set of forces in conflict, there 
are no set rules or drills which can be applied mechanically to every case. The 
therapist will need to make use of every bit of ingenuity and dramatic imagina- 
tion he possesses if he is to be of help. 
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It is, perhaps, too obvious to say that the therapist’s own voice and speech 
should be worthy of imitation. His voice, especially, should be pleasing since 
he will use it often to suggest calm and relaxasion to »his. students. Since. tl:- 
speech therapist is in such close and intimate contact with individuals who suffe: 
from fears, frustrations, and hostility, the appearance of the therapist shoul:i 
be wholesome and attractive, and he should be without distracting or anno) 
ing mannerisms. 


The fact that this article has begun with a discussion of what kind oi 
person the therapist should be, rather than what he should know, is not acci- 
dental. It is the firm conviction of the writer that a gift for speech therapy is 
as specialized as a talent for the stage, and the personality of the therapist is 
the most important single factor in his success or failure. This does not in any 
sense imply that anyone with a good heart and a wish to be helpful can do 
speech therapy any more than a love for music is enough to produce a skilled 
pianist. 

The complicated business of making major changes in the speech pattern 
of adolescents who suffer from speech disorders requires a variety of technical 
skills and a broad base of knowledge. The American Speech and Hearing 
Association has set a minimum requirement for its clinical membership at 
eighteen semester hours in speech correction and one year of supervised experi- 
ence. (See Chapter XIII for further details concerning professional requirements 
of the association.) The courses which pertain to the technical equipment in- 
clude phonetics, anatomy and physiology of the speech and hearing mechan- 
ism, a theoretical knowledge of the etiology and_ therapeutic practices in 
speech pathology and hearing conservation, and wide study of both normal 
and abnormal psychology. In most present-day training centers, student clin- 
icians secure at least two-hundred clock hours of closely supervised clinical 
practice. Since speech and hearing therapy is primarily a teaching or re- 
teaching job, the therapist needs knowledge of pedagogical methods and the 
craftsmanship of the teacher. 


In some of the large city high schools where there is not a full-time cor- 
rectionist, the speech therapist is a regularly licensed speech teacher who has 
some clinical periods assigned as a part of a program which includes speech 
improvement and the speech arts as well. In smaller organizations, the speech 
therapy may be a part of the work of a classroom teacher or it may be a part 
of the guidance program. If the latter organization of therapy is contemplated, 
it is well to inquire into the teacher’s background for doing such work before 
encouraging the initiation ot the program. (A description of organizational 
plans is presented in Chapter X.) 
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Chapter 9 


What Are the Jobs the 


Therapist Will Do? 
A. Testing Speech 


GILBERT C. TOLHURST 


PEECH testing is one of the most important functions of the speech cor- 

rectionist. This article does not purport to give a complete rationale 

nor outline the ways in which the specific tests are administered and recorded. 

It purports to indicate some of the purposes and general methods of collecting 
necessary data about any individual with a speech problem. 

One primary purpose of speech testing is not to classify or to categorize 
but to describe as accurately as possible the speech patterns of the individual. 
This is more all-inclusive than listing his “error sounds.” The speech cor- 
rectionist, then, uses his various speech tests as an aid in analyzing the patterns 
of speech of an individual to determine the extent and the degree of consist- 
ency of such speech deviations. 

When the speech correctionist prepares reports or attempts statistical 
"analyses of cases, he will tabulate and place individuals into broadly descrip- 
tive categories. These wide generalizations have little, if any, use when 
speaking of, or dealing with, individual problems. 

A second general purpose of testing can be thought of as obtaining inform- 
ation which will be critically evaluated to help explain the speech problem. 
These factors may not be revealed by tests of speech or language, per se; nor 
does the speech correctionist necessarily administer the various examinations. 
But he must be able to integrate the data received from these “referral” ex- 


aminations and be able to relate the factors to the speech problem. 
In order to make clear the testing function of the correctionist, we shall 


indicate in the following discussion of test methods and purposes those that 
the correctionist will administer, those which he may or may not administer 


Dr. Tolhurst (Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1948) is Associate Professor of 
Speech, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
He has taught two years in the public schools of Ogden, Utah, and has spent seven 
years in university work in Utah, Iowa, and Florida. 
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(depending on his interest and training), and those for which he will usually 
make referrals or always have the examination done by others. 

The following list is neither given as an exhaustive or all-inclusive one nor 
intended to be an arbitrary or minimum outline of testing procedures. We 
do tend to feel that the “test” listed as number one in the following outlin- 
should come first in any sort of a speech evaluation. 

The first group of tests are those that are administered and recorded solel; 
by the speech correctionist. 

INTELLIGIBILITY OR UNINTELLIGIBILITY EVALUATION 

This is not, strictly speaking, a test, but rather an overall impression as to 
the degree of understandability. This judgment is the primary “yardstick” 
by which need and extent of retraining are measured. It is obtained by listening 
to the pupil in as many and varied situations as possible, observing his own 
reaction to the speaking situation as well as the reactions of the listeners. The 
classroom teacher, playmates, recreational directors, parents, efc., can be addi- 
tional sources of such “adequacy” impressions, subject, of course, to familiarity 
of bias factors that may be present in such reports. It is important to stress 
that this evaluation as well as listing of specific errors is needed. 

ARTICULATION TESTING 

The articulation test is nothing more than a method of eliciting speech 
from an individual so that his errors may be noted. Most articulation tests 
are attempts to control systematically the speech response so that the examiner 
is able to sample methodically all of the sounds of speech in a language and to 
record his observations in convenient summary form. There are many var- 
ieties of tests and systems of recording errors. Articulation tests can be roughly 
classified into five types. 

Sentence Tests. The most common types of articulation test are made up 
of sentences designed so that, when read by the student, all of the speech 
sounds will appear in each of the three possible positions in a word—initial, 
medial, or final. 

Word Tests. ‘These tests are usually an abbreviated form of the sentence 
test; single words are used instead of sentences. Many of them are administered 
and recorded in the same manner. There has been some controversy whether 
the test will be valid if the test administrator pronounces the word for the 
student when he is unable to read it; the question of spontaneous versus non- 
spontaneous speech. A recent study indicates either method satisfactory. 

Picture Tests. Much speech testing is done with pupils (or adults) who 
have various degrees of language and reading difficulty so that often the most 
practical way to elicit a speech response is to have the individual name or talk 
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‘bout a series of pictures. The correctionist may use his own collection of 
ictures or may employ a commercial form. The individual picture is usually 
if a simple outline type of drawing,' sometimes highly colorful. Each picture, 
needless to say, is within the experience of the majority of the pupils in a 
chool population. One modification of the picture tests, as well as the word 
iest, is to have a series of objects, questions about objects, and scenes in the 
immediate environment, etc., and to present them in such an order that sys- 
‘ematic recording of the response is facilitated. 

Paragraph Tests. Most speech correctionists will use a short selection of 
one, two, or three paragraphs that have been constructed to include all of the 
sounds of speech in as many positions in a word as possible. Some of these 
therapists feel that the speech response obtained is more “natural” in material 
that is intrinsically more interesting and where the attention is not focused 
on words or phrases “loaded” with one sound. Some correctionists ‘use the 
paragraph merely as an orientation device or as a method of partially evalu- 
ating the over-all speech adequacy. When this method is used for orientation, 
the deviations are explored further by some of the tests noted above. 

Spontaneous Speech Tests. This method is primarily one of getting the 
individual to talk, more or less freely, and noting the speech deviations as they 
occur. The problem of obtaining “free” speech from the pupil or adult with 
speech difficulties is often great. The correctionist may use incomplete pic- 
tures and ask for verbal completion. He may ask leading questions out of 
the individual’s background or may use some type of vrord “free association” 
techniques wherein the person will expand on the idea associated with a single 
spoken word. Most correctionists will use a more systematic approach in 
order to record more easily the sound deviations, but this test does have a value 
in the over-all speech intelligibility evaluation. The above varieties of articu- 
lation testing, with their many modifications, are used to obtain an accurate 
description of the articulation habits of an individual. The correctionist may 
use one or all of them in his attempt to arrive at a specific description. 

EVALUATION OF FACTORS OF VOICE 

The evaluation of voice should be done with the point of view in mind 
that any unpleasant qualities, unusual use of pitch, wide variations in loud- 
ness or nonacceptable patterns of duration or rate must be devious enough to 
interfere with communication. Whether the correctionist uses meaningful 
verbal terms to describe his observations or uses forms of rating scales, check- 
off lists, or other methods is a matter of personal preference. The test materials 
are often the same as in the more connected forms of articulation testing and 
voice evaluations usually conducted concurrently with the articulation test. 
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ORAL EXAMINATION 

The speech correctionist usually wishes to know if the speech error is re- 
lated to some possible structural or physiological abnormality, i.e., malocclusion 
of the teeth, missing teeth, extremely high-arched palate, unusually small or 
unusually large tongue, insufficient muscle tissue of the soft palate or pharynx, 
tongue tie, paralysis, etc. He also needs to know the character of the move- 
ment of the mechanism of articulation, Often, in spite of wide anatomical 
differences, an individual may be capable of compensatory movements that will 
result in adequate speech. 

This examination can usually be accomplished with a minimum, or a 
complete absence, of “gadgets.” If the correctionist cannot obtain the informa- 
tion he needs by an unaided look into the mouth or by the gentle pressure of 
a wooden tongue depressor, then he should refer the individual to the appro- 
priate dental or medical specialist. Fundamentally, the information sought 
consists of answers to the following questions: (1) Can the individual open 
and close his jaw wide enough and rapid enough for speech? (2) Can he 
move his tongue sufficiently and rapidly enough to allow him to touch the 
roof of the mouth, protrude it slightly between the teeth, and retract it slight- 
ly? (3) Will the action of the soft palate and pharyngeal walls close off the 
nasal passages? (4) Do the dental structures, efc., mentioned above contribute 
to the speech differences? This oral examination can profitably be given even 
to individuals who stutter, as then the correctionist can usually assure them 
that anatomically and physiologically they usually fall well within the “nor- 
mal range.” 

SOUND DISCRIMINATION TEST 

There are many sound discrimination tests, but the basic question that 
these tests attempt to answer is, can the individual distinguish gross as well 
as progressively slight differences between similiar speech sounds? Some of 
the discrimination tests have some rough standardization while others are 
suggested outlines. It seems almost axiomatic that if an individual cannot 
accurately perceive speech sounds aurally, he will have difficulty in reproduc- 
ing acceptable sounds. The results of such tests will indicate the possible need 
and extent of “ear training” necessary in the process of retraining the student 
with articulation and voice difficulties. The tests may also.indicate the advis- 
ability for an audiometric test of hearing. ~~" 

EVALUATIONS OF STUTTERING 

The stuttering “tests” are most often used to describe the speech behavior 
and the environmental conditions that affect the speech of the individual. 
These “tests” can be roughly classified into four types. 
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Tests of Degrees of Fluency of Nonfluency. In general, these tests attempt 
o get the number of nonfluencies, i.¢., blocks, repetitions, prolongations, etc., 
luring a sampling of the individual’s speech. This may be a time sampling, 
vord sampling, or both. This may be a part of, or an addition to, the in- 
ielligibility evaluation described earlier in this article. 

Description of the Stuttering Pattern. The correctionist will attempt to 
describe as best he can the form of behavior that the stutterer exhibits when 
he stutters. He records the overt behavior that is a part of the total stuttering 
phenomenon. For this purpose the correctionist may use check-off lists, 
verbal description, motion pictures, sound recordings, etc. It is unnecessary at 
the testing stage to assign classifications of cause or effect to the blocks, grim- 
aces, repetitions, bodily movements, etc., that may be a part of the individual’s 
behavior. Such evaluation may come later after the correctionist has obtained 
as much data about the “stutterer” as he is able, and then only in the light 
of the total picture. 

Description of the Sounds or Words that Habitually Give Trouble. The 
descriptions needed here may be a part of the previous two “tests” but are 
listed separately because they are another fact of the total behavior that can 
give meaningful data about the individual in question. Not only do these 
descriptions partially describe the stuttering pattern, but they also serve as 
one of the leads in restraining the speech differences. 

Situation Tests. It seems important to know the environmental conditions 
in which the nonfluencies are diminished or facilitated. Various situational 
inventories have been devised to attempt to get an insight into this problem. 
Other time-consuming methods are used: question and answer, observation in 
various social situations, autobiographies, etc. The patterning of the appre- 
hensions or avoidances may point to some of the underlying causes of the in- 
dividual’s reactions. 
CASE HISTORY 

Often the causative or maintaining factors of speech deviations can be 
found in the background and developmental history of the individual. The 
subject of range and completeness of case history material needed in evaluat- 
ing a speech problem will vary considerably with the type and severity of the 
speech problem. Regardless of the form used in obtaining this material, 
there possibly needs to be information concerning the individual’s vital sta- 
tistics, history of birth, physical development, and speech maturation. Familial 
and environmental conditions, school records, and social and emotional ad- 
justment of the individual may contribute to the total speech picture. Other 
types of information may also be secured, but the case history should probably 
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never become the major diagnostic source as the correctionist collects his data 


about a specific speech problem.? 
PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS 
Many correctionists will lack the training to administer the various psy 
chological tests that are highly useful in completing an over-all evaluation oi 
the child’s behavior. There are many correctionists who have acquired th 
necessary training and experience to administer and evaluate such tests and 
who prefer to do so; others do not and will make the appropriate referrals to 


various psychological services. 
Intellectual Tests. While the speech correctionist may never acquire the 


training or skill to administer such tests, he needs to be familiar with the 
various tests and their possible interpretations. He also needs to be aware 
of their reliability, methods, and extent of standardization, as well as the limi- 
tations and sources of error inherent in the tests. By the use of these tests, 
the correctionist is able to get some indication of the possible methods of 
speech retraining to use, a hint as to the rate that such retraining can be un- 
dertaken, or whether retraining may be relatively fruitless. 

Emotional or Personality Tests. Considerable literature has been written 
about the purposes, uses, limitations, and/or virtues of personality tests. No 
attempt will be made in this section to suggest or evaluate types of tests or 
inventories. Most authorities agree, and clinical experience has indicated, that 
the chances for “emotionality” accompanying or possibly causing speech errors 
are rather high. An evaluation of emotional aspects is extremely useful in 
pointing out the need for and character of adjustment procedures in therapy. 
No attempt is made to subject all speech-problem pupils to such an analysis. 

MEDICAL TESTS 

A final type of information that is often needed can only be supplied by 
referral. Previously in this article there have been several indications of the 
uses as well as purposes for physical examinations. 

Medical or Dental Examinations. Many speech anomalies have their or- 
igin in some physical or physiological deviation; for example, cleft palate and 
cerebral palsy. Basically then, these are medical problems and the speech re- 
training is often secondary. Speech work should only be done after the ex- 
pert opinions of the doctor or dentist indicate that such work will not be 
harmful to the individual. Although the speech correctionist may make an 
oral examination for purposes of evaluating adequacy for speech, he does not 
attempt any sort of medical diagnosis. 


1An evaluation of hearing may well be considered an important “speech” test and is done by 


ill careful correctionists. The methods for this are outlined. in Chapter IX, B. 
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SUMMARY 

The speech correctionist, in conducting a speech examination, will need to 
obtain some, or all, of the data that the above-mentioned tests can furnish. The 
ata must all be collected and evaluated in the light of the questions: “How 
does this information relate to the specific problems at hand?” and “Do the 
Jata help to explain the causes or point out remedial procedures that will help 
the individual gain the highest level of speech adequacy for which he is cap- 


ible?” 
A speech examination may consist of the following general types of testing 


or examination: 
1. Tests for which the correctionist is primarily responsible, both for ad- 
ministration and interpretation: 
. Over-all intelligibility evaluation 
. Articulation test, or tests 
. Evaluation of the factors of voice 
. Oral examination 
. Description of stuttering 
. Sound discrimination test 
g. Case history 
2. Tests that he may or may not conduct depending upon training, in- 
terest, and time: 
a. Intelligence evaluation 
b. Evaluation of “emotional” factors 
3. Examination results obtained from a referral source such as medical or 
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B. Testing Hearing 





STANLEY AINSWORTH 





an chapter on hearing tests does not attempt to present detailed proced- 
ures, but merely to describe the testing activities of a speech and hearing 
therapist in regard to auditory functioning. It is necessary to point out that not 







Dr. Ainsworth (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1949) is Associate Professor of 
Speech, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
In addition to nine years of teaching English and Speech Correction in the public 
schools of Michigan and Minnesota, he has been active in the teacher training area 
for seven years in Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and Florida. 
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all speech correctionists have the training to administer and interpret tests of 

hearing. The training and functions of each area are complex enough to wa:- 

rant a degree of specialization. All therapists, however, may be expected to 
give considerable attention to the process of evaluating hearing acuity to the 
best of their ability. 

The testing of hearing in schools is best done with one or more types o! 
audiometers — devices which present tones or speech at varying loudnes; 
levels. For purposes of description, it is most convenient to discuss thes 
audiometers within the organization of the objectives of the various tests. 

SCREENING TESTS 

The first type of hearing test usually used in the school is one which is 

designed to discover those pupils who will need further examination, medica! 
attention, or hearing re-education. They are usually called screening tests. A 
screening test does not attempt to determine the degree of hearing loss bui 
merely to separate those who may have a hearing loss from those whose hearing 
is adequate. For several years, the most frequently encountered screening test 
has been that performed by the phonograph speech audiometer. In this test 
a phonograph record is played and listened to in one ear at a time by from 
ten to forty students. This phonograph record presents two- or three-digit 
numbers at decreasing loudness levels. After each number, there is a pause 
during which the student writes down the number he has heard. Since each 
number is presented more softly than the one before, a loudness level is 
reached at which the student begins to make errors and finally is unable to 
distinguish the numbers being spoken. This procedure is carried out with both 
a man’s and a woman’s voice for each ear. Scoring of the test is done by deter- 
mining the loudness level at which a certain number of mistakes appears. 
All students who fall below a certain standard are put in a group that will be 
retested on the individual pure-tone audiometer. Certain kinds of losses are 
not detected by this method, but it has been an efficient means of testing large 
numbers of students in order to weed out those who have hearing losses. 

Other screening tests employ the pure-tone audiometer. This device presents 
pure tones of different frequencies (or pitches) at varying intensity (or loud- 
ness) levels. In this way, it is possible to find the softest sound a person can 
hear at a wide variety of pitches. This is usually done at octave intervals, and 
pitches range from one octave below middle C onthe piano to five octaves 
above middle C. There are two ways in which this instrument can be used for 
screening. In a “pure-tone sweep test,” the intensity dial is set at the upper limit 
of what is considered “normal” hearing. Then the student is tested at each 
frequency (or pitch). If he can hear the tone at these pitch levels, hearing is 
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quate. This, of course, is an individual test and takes about two minutes 
fi. each pupil. 
There are several “group pure-tone tests,” but most of them present pure 
ies in a series of “beeps” at different intensity and frequency levels. From 
ten to forty pupils listen at a time through individual earphones and write 
down the number of “beeps” they have heard. 

THRESHOLD TESTS 

Whenever a student fails to pass the screening test, he is examined with the 
pure-tone audiometer. The purpose of this test, however, is to determine the 
threshold of hearing acuity. This means that the examiner determines the 
softest sound the student can hear at each of seven frequency (or pitch) levels. 
The results are plotted on an audiogram — a graphic record of this threshold. 
‘The amount of hearing loss at each frequency is denoted in decibels. The 
audiometer is calibrated so that the average normal ear registers zero decibels 
ot loss. However, “losses” as high as fifteen (or even twenty) decibels are 
ignored. In other words, hearing is adequate for sounds as soft as these, and 
this level of acuity is sufficient for most purposes. Likewise, losses above twenty 
decibels on one frequency only are usually not considered as affecting com- 
munication seriously. 

Whenever the student tested exhibits a loss, the clinician usually attempts 
to secure certain case history information. This includes answers to questions 
related to the awareness of the individual about his loss, the age of onset and 
progress of the loss, medical factors connected with hearing, family deafness, 
history of ear damage, and training in lip reading (speech reading). In many 
cases, a detailed study may be made which would involve collecting data on 
the home situation, psychological and educational evaluations, aptitude and 
interest tests, use of a hearing aid, and speech analysis. 

On the basis of these tests and case history data, the therapist makes several 
kinds of recommendations. The suggestions most closely related to the school 
are those for educational re-adjustments. These may include preferential seating 
in classrooms, lip reading, training in listening more discriminatively, some 
method of amplifying sounds, rechecks of hearing, speech conservation or 
correction work, and further diagnostic testing of hearing at a hearing clinic. 

Other recommendations involve referrals to individuals or agencies that 
will be concerned with adjustments which are not primarily educational in 
nature. Nearly all cases of hearing loss should be referred to an otologist (ear 
specialist) for diagnosis of type of loss, medical treatment, and recommenda- 
tions regarding a hearing aid. Other referrals may be for psychological or voca- 


tional testing. 
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After completing the above activities, the hearing therapist is ready +o 
start the re-educational and administrative features of his job. These will ive 
discussed under such topics as improving skills, aiding adjustments, and pro- 
moting co-operative assistance for the hard of hearing student. 





C. Teaching Speech Skills 


ALICE ANN MEAGHER 
JO ANNA HUDSON 
JOHN V. WHITAKER 


A™ the diagnostic speech examination has been given to determine thc 
classification of speech deviation, the speech therapist starts to develop 
different skills depending upon the type of problem present. In cases of articu- 
latory and voice problems, the first skill to be developed is an awareness of the 
specific difference which composes the particular speech problem. Some pupils, 
without the therapist calling attention, have this awareness in a general way. 
In others, however, the therapist must call attention to this difference primarily 
through the auditory discrimination of sounds and, if this is not successful, 
through visual and kinesthetic discrimination. 

The second principal skill is that of learning how to produce the correct 
sound or the adequate vocal quality, loudness, or pitch. In this relearning 
process, the three avenues of approach are used: the auditory, visual, and 
kinesthetic. The auditory avenue of approach is usually stressed. One of the 
methods in auditory training is the use of sound discrimination. Sound dis- 
crimination teaches the individual to distinguish and compare the sound in 
isolation, in words, in phrases, and in sentences and to recognize his own 
speech difference. In occasional instances, auditory memory span needs to be 
increased. 

Visual cues are often needed to supplement auditory stimulation. Particu- 
larly true is this in pupils having some degree of hearing impairment or where 
the auditory training has proven relatively unsuccessful. Through mirror 
practice, the pupil is able to see and compare his speech movements with those 
of the therapists. In other cases, the correctionist may use tactile and kinesthetic 


Miss Meagher (B.S., 1948), Miss Hudson (B.S., 1948), and Mr. Whitaker (M.A.. 
1949) are graduates of Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana. They are 
all active as Speech and Hearing Therapists, Cincinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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avenues of stimulation. The touching of contact “points” for sound production 
and the manual feeling of excess tension are examples of tactile cues. Instruc- 
trons to feel certain movements and actual manipulation of the mechanism are 
k nesthetic methods. 

Through these three avenues of approach, the pupil acquires a new sound 
or learns to produce some factor of voice in a more nearly adequate fashion. 
| lowever, it is not enough merely to teach the pupil how to produce a correct 
sound or an adequate voice; he must eventually be able to use these newly 
learned skills while talking. In order to achieve this goal, the pupil must be 
put through a carefully guided program of practice in order to incorporate the 
correction into speech, In articulatory problems, when the pupil has pro- 
gressed to the point where he is saying the sound correctly in words, the 
therapist may ask the co-operation of the parents and the teachers in establish- 
ing the sound in conversational speech. A wide variety of methods is used by 
the therapist to assist the student to “carry over” his new sound or voice. The 
use of recording devices is common, Modern therapy attempts to use techniques 
which make this part of the learning process a pleasant experience. 

The problem of stuttering presents quite different skills to be learned. 
Chapter II has described what a stutterer is doing. Chapter VII, B, has shown 
some of the emotional problems involved. Although the adjustment aspects 
are primary, there are certain useful skills that can be taught pupils. Basically, 
therapies used in the treatment of secondary stuttering narrow down to (1) 
the changes of attitude, (2) the elimination of the secondary reactions, and 
(3) the teaching of control techniques. Even the first of these involves skills 
to a certain degree. Some of the methods used to bring about an objective 
attitude are free stuttering, verbalizing and advertising the problem, mirror 
work, voluntary stuttering and faking, and analysis of the blocking. A more 
detailed discussion of adjustment aspects is found in Chapter IX, E. Mainly 
through mirror work, the stutterer identifies secondary reactions such as facial 
grimace, snapping fingers, clearing throat, inhaling quickly, etc. This identi- 
fication is the first step in eliminating these reactions. Mirror work is also used 
in analysis of the block. Control techniques are based on the assumption that 
the pupil can change his way of stuttering to a more acceptable type of speech. 
There are many ways of modifying his stuttering. Some of the ways most 
commonly used are the so-called “bounce pattern” by which the initial sound 
of the word is repeated in an effortless way without force or strain, or the 
prolongation which is the holding of the sound in an easy way instead of 
repeating the initial sound. Therapy for stuttering is often a matter of many 
months or even years, depending upon the stutterer’s understanding of his 
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problem and his desire to help himself. According to the code of ethics in the 
American Speech and Hearing Association, the therapist cannot guarantee . 
cure. He can only promise, with the co-operation of the stutterer, to reduc 
anxiety and to teach the stutterer to speak in a more easy, effortless way. Mo: 
detailed discussions of the techniques used can be found in the general an: 
specific materials in Part V of this publication. 


In order that improvement will be forthcoming, it is important to conside 
motivation. Any attempt to teach skills is apt to be futile unless proper atten 
tion is given to this factor. Therapists have found some of the followin; 
methods beneficial in motivating the pupil. The pupil must compete agains 
himself in day-to-day progress, for competition with others is likely to defeat 
the main goals. It is often desirable to capitalize on the interests of the pupi! 
at the moment. By a deep personal interest shown through the therapist's 
attitude and manner, the pupil is given a sense of personal worth and, thereby. 
a desire for good speech. In some pupils, the desire to conform to the norm is 
enough motivation. Finally, by planning the acquisition of skills in such a way 
as to insure success at all levels of the total process, the correctionist enlists 
strong motivational forces. 





D. Teaching Hearing Skills 
MARY ROSE COSTELLO 


N inherent part of any speech therapy program in our schools is the dis- 
ain and treatment of the students with hearing impairments. In 
Chapter IV, which has discussed the need for a hearing therapy program, the 
particular difficulties encountered by the hard of hearing student have been 
discussed in some detail. The total picture of difficulty may be summarized 
by pointing out that the hard of hearing student finds it difficult to interpret 
readily the spoken expressions of others; and the normal hearing person is 
confronted with the task of conveying his message under difficult circum- 
stances. Voice and speech deterioration — frequent concomitants of hearing 
disability — add to the difficulties of the process for both the speaker and 


Miss Costello (M.A., Northwestern University, 1947) is Executive Director. 
Junior League School for Speech Correction, Atlanta, Georgia. She had taught in 
the public school of Jacksonville, Illinois, in addition to her work at Atlanta for the 
past eleven years. 
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j stener. A hearing disability, then, involves the whole process of communica- 
i on and indicates the application of a broad therapeutic approach. 

There are certain tools or skills the therapist can develop which strengthen 

‘is communicative cord weakened by defective hearing. These are lip reading 
vility, the maximal use of hearing, and intelligible, pleasant speech. This 
ticle is primarily concerned with the first two skills, though it is obvious 
nat any part of this process cannot be divorced from the other. As the lip 
cading and auditory training are discussed, the interrelation of the three is 
mphasized. The individual communicative inadequacies will determine the 
ool or tools which will need emphasis. The teaching of lip reading, auditory 
raining, and speech is not done in an isolated way but rather as these skills 
affect the whole person as he functions in his environment. 

To attain the desired objectives demands a viewpoint which requires a 
thorough study of the psychology, communicative skills, school achievement, 
and social success of the individual as well as an inquiry into the cause, extent, 
type, and the duration of the loss. The obtaining of this information will be 
dependent upon the medical, psychological, and audiological services available 
as well as the co-operation of educators and parents. The plan of therapy 
evolving from these findings should be an integrated approach which will meet 
the particular needs of the individual. 

The methods for determining the hearing loss have been outlined in Chap- 
ter IX, B. The subsequent case history and referrals to medical and psycho- 
logical agencies provide information concerning programs of the disorder, 
type of loss, desirability of securing a hearing aid, the attitudes of the person 
toward his loss, the attitudes of other persons, the effect on his esthetic and 
social activities, his educational progress, vocational indication, and general 
behavior- 

In making a communicative evaluation, the therapist will be particularly 
concerned with the degree of disability in understanding speech and discrimin- 
ation of speech sounds, vocabulary, language, and academic retardation; voice 
and articulation change; and the failure to make use of residual hearing. 

With a mild reduction in hearing acuity (20-40 db), the chief difficulty 
may be mild to moderate disturbance in understanding the speech of others. 
The difficulty is aggravated by certain circumstances such as glaring or in- 
adequate light, elimination of visual cues, distances greater than the average 
conversational grouping, and, in certain types of hearing loss, noisy sur- 
roundings. 

The use of hearing for comprehension of speech becomes more inadequate 
with treater degree of loss. Related to the extent and duration of loss is a 
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fading of the accurate memory of speech and of other familiar and usefu' 
environmental sounds. Familiar signals, gross auditory stimuli, and speec! 
itself lose many of their distinguishing acoustic characteristics. Confusion 
grows, attention and efforts to identify wane, and much usable hearing may 
become dormant. Voice quality and control may begin to vary from the norma! 
patterns; articulation deteriorates as the individual relies on memory or imitates 
the distorted version of speech now coming through the auditory mechanism. 
Pronunciation of new words presents special difficulty. 

These factors make lip reading (speech reading) one of the most important 
skills for the hard of hearing student to learn. The aim of lip reading is to 
attain skill in comprehension of the spoken expressions of other persons through 
the interpretation of bodily and facial movement and situational cues. 

In the actual teaching of lip reading, the therapist emphasizes grasping 
thought wholes rather than exact recognition of words. He develops the ability 
to seize upon visual cues of lips, tongue, facial movements, bodily gestures, 
situational props, and the ability to combine these cues with any pertinent 
auditory stimuli which the person can obtain. 

The old idea that lip reading tends to cause a disuse of hearing is un- 
substantiated. As a matter of fact, since so many sounds and words look 
exactly alike on the lips, the auditory recognition of one sound in the word 
may be the cue to indentification. Skilled interpretation of these visual and 
auditory stimuli provides the hearing impaired student with a tool which 
enables him to function satisfactorily and quickly in various situations. The 
achievement of lip reading skill will lessen the strain in classroom participation, 
in social affairs, and will prepare the student for future economic demands. 

An ultimate goal in the program of speech and hearing therapy is effective 
communication. The achievement of this goal through lip reading requires 
not only attention to the development of lip reading skill but also the careful 
selection of material which meets the special academic, psycho-social, and 
language needs of the hearing handicapped student. Actually, the skill of lip 
reading cannot be gained without attention to these needs, nor can needs be 
satisfactorily met without lip reading ability. 

The building of a basic lip reading vocabulary, that is, recognition of words 
and expressions, is of importance. Of particular value here is practice with 
current classroom material. This assumes that-the therapist works closely with 
the regular teacher so that current vocabulary and expressions are familiar 
for classroom activity. However, attention to vocabulary and expressions for 
the sake of recognition on the lips is not enough. The lip-reading teacher in 
her lesson material will include new words and new language constructions 
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whose meaning, pronunciation, or use is either unclear or unknown to the 
student. This attention to vocabulary and language prevents or alleviates dis- 
ability in reading and in written or spoken sentences. 

Lessons in lip reading are often based on a central subject which provide 
desirable lip-reading development and give the student a background of 
information which will enable him to participate more easily in various 
situations. A series of lessons, then, might be concerned with the social 
ainenities, topics of light conversation, perhaps some current favorite colloquial- 
isns appropriate to adolescents. The therapist not only plans materials pre- 
paratory for social situations but also seeks to encourage participation in 
social activities. Similarly, literary projects which are designed to develop the 
student’s ease in discussion also aid, it is hoped, in stimulating interest for 
reading of good literature. These widely different purposes are best achieved 
with group classwork. - 

The therapist aids the student with impaired hearing to develop a system 
which utilizes every technical advantage. Practice in interpreting speech as 
the speaker’s face is viewed from various angles will be of help in the class- 
room or in ordinary social or club groups. Good light on the speaker’s face 
obviously is a technical advantage which the student with impaired hearing can 
learn to maneuver skillfully. Selecting an advantageous position in the class- 
room and on other occasions needs little more than to be suggested to the 
student. Taking advantage of some other technical aids may require allocating 
teaching time to giving the student a thorough understanding of the hearing 
impairment and a clear picture of the potentialities and limitations of the 
compensatory skills in lip-reading and auditory training. This ideally leads to 
an openly objective attitude toward the hearing loss and its effect. Some 
desirable -results would be willingness to discuss its handicapping effects and 
freedom to make courteous suggestions to the family and friends regarding the 
undesirability of shouting and mouthing of speech or use of other mannerisms. 
The sooner this is achieved, the sooner tensions lessen in both hearing and 
hard of hearing persons. Another technical advantage is the understanding 
ind co-operation of principals and teachers. This is one reason for instruction 
of these interested persons in the needs of the pupil with a hearing loss, in 
some of the consequences, and in some constructive suggestions for help. 

Auditory training is given to maintain and to develop use of audible 
stimuli. It is an acknowledged effort for the normal hearing person to attend 
o sounds of low intensity. It is more difficult for the hard of hearing person 
(0 persist in using the distorted, inadequate sound which he constantly receives. 
Yet the maximal use of residual hearing is unquestionably important to the 
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acoustically handicapped individual. The recognition of gross environmenta' 
sounds and signals helps in comprehending situations. They serve as protectiv: 
devices, and background sounds are a source of psychological comfort to the 
person whose hearing is deteriorated. Esthetic appreciations of music, rhythm, 
and other beautiful sounds are valuable for a well-rounded development. Th: 
utilization of hearing facilitates lip reading skill. Voice retention and speech 
correction are most effective when hearing is used. 

Auditory training actually consists of systematically graded steps in listening 
practice. This practice is active and demanding and may be carried on with 
or without a hearing aid. The use of the latter will depend upon the recom- 
mendations from the otologist. Should the selection of an individual aid be 
advisable, auditory training will begin with instruction in the use and care of 
the aid. 

It is important that the student understand the value and limitations of 
amplified sound. Too many hard of hearing persons look upon a hearing aid 
as a panacea. They fail to realize that sound, though louder, will still be 
somewhat distorted and not equivalent to reception by the normal ear. If the 
loss of hearing is of long duration, the sudden exposure to the noises and 
sounds in the environment is disturbing. Unless there is some preparation for 
understanding and for intelligent use, the result may be disillusioning. There 
is also the psychological effect to be considered. The hearing aid must be 
accepted by the student, his family, and his classmates. In this aspect, the 
classroom teacher and principal can be of inestimable value. 

It should be stated that the beginning points and places of emphasis in any 
auditory training program will need individual selection. In general, the first 
steps will be listening practice with gross sounds, working for their recognition 
and their integrated use. As an example, recognition of the sound of an am- 
bulance siren may provide a cue to an unexpected turn in the conversation. 
The distinction of male and female voices is often helpful in orienting the 
speaker in a group. 

Directed music listening, another step, may advance from mere recogni- 
tion of the stimulus as music, to the identification of rhythms and melodies 
and to a real appreciation. The detection of the basic patterns in music leads 
naturally into auditory training in speech. ' 

Listening practice, with speech as the acoustic stimuli, has two important 
purposes: speech improvement or retention, and increased understanding of 
speech. The voice of the person with a hearing impairment frequently tends 

to deteriorate into monotonous, unemphasized patterns. Auditory training 
provides opportunities to listen to word and sentence patterns and to have 
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esperience in selecting the emphasized syllable, word, or phrase. The imitation 

various speech patterns helps to maintain or achieve natural phrasing tempo, 
cnphasis, and inflection. Articulation is improved as the ability to discriminate 
.owels and consonants increases. Conversely, the attention to speech patterns 
iid sound discrimination demands the effective use of residual hearing for 
inderstanding of speech. 

Relatively little equipment is needed for the school hearing program. For 
discovery, classification, and periodic testing, the pure-tone audiometer is essen- 
ial. Since hard of hearing students are most effectively taught in small groups, 
‘ classroom sufficiently large, well-lighted, and equipped with a blackboard is 
iveded. Much of the acoustic stimuli for auditory training is supplied by the 
tcacher and the students. However, a turntable and some selected recordings 
of sound effects, music, and speech are advisable. If hearing aids are used, and 
they will be recommended in many instances, they must be kept in good repair 
and used consistently. 

In summary, the individual, communicative needs of the student with a hear- 
ing loss can be most satisfactorily met by a complete program which considers 
the total person in his total environment. The special training can be effective- 
ly conducted in group classes where motivation is high and greater scope in 
program material is possible. The development of hearing skills, lip reading, 
and the use of hearing base their emphasis on the role each plays in meeting 
the complete needs of the individual and, particularly, the communicative 
phases of the student’s problem. 





E. Improving Specific Adjustments 
MYFANWY E. CHAPMAN 


A THEME which is receiving considerable emphasis today is that the welfare 
of human society is based largely upon the capacity of individual human 
beings to interpret their own behavior and to interpret and respond intelligently 
to the behavior of other human beings. Since one of our chief means of in- 
terpreting behavior is through verbal communication, any lack of maturation 


Mrs. Chapman (M.S., University of Minnesota, 1945) is Speech Clinician, 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Minneapolis, Minnesota. . She has been active in the 
public schools more than twenty years and has taught at the University of Missouri. 
1948, p. 182. 
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in this area makes for maladjustment and frustration. The speech therap:st, 

then, becomes an essential member of the staff in the junior and senior hich 

school to aid those students who are confronted with a speech or hearing prvb- 

lem and, because of this problem, frequently, an adjustment problem. If \c 
look at a speech survey of our secondary schools, we will find a wide varic'y 
of speech problems. Each student so handicapped has reacted uniquely to fis 
particular problem. For example, each will have a varying degree of objecti,- 
ity about it. 

Several personality tests are available for those in the upper grades of tiic 
secondary schools. These are often useful as a sort of springboard for getting 
at adjustment problems. These tests should be interpreted only by individuals 
who have had extensive training in clinical psychology. The speech therapist 
without such training can often make use of interpretations provided by a 
school psychologist. In any event, the speech therapist is interested in those 
specific adjustments which have a direct relationship to the speech problem. 

A speech therapist coming into the picture must first establish rapport with 
the students who have difficulties of this nature. Following conferences where 
the therapist and student discuss the problem, the student determines whether 
he wishes some help in the management of it, or prefers to ignore it. It 
seldom seems advisable to enroll an individual in a corrective speech class or 
clinic unless he desires help. 

In working with the student who has a speech problem, it is not enough 
to give thought to the speech mechanism alone; it is necessary to consider the 
individual who is doing the speaking and to help him gain insight into his way 

of speaking and acting. For instance, we frequently use the term “objective,” 
meaning that we try to make the student “conscious of self” instead of “self- 
conscious.” 

Self study is approached in various ways; 1.¢., the student may examine 
himself in the light of studies on child growth and development. He thus 
finds that he shares many characteristics with his age-mates and has diverse 
characteristics peculiar to himself alone. He finds that growth takes place at 
different rates not only in speech but also in other aspects of the developmental 
pattern. Such differences are normal and cannot be avoided. It probably means 
being only temporarily out of step. This knowledge often helps the student 
face his own differences and avoid being seriously- disturbed. 

Mental mechanisms are studied in a general sort of way. The student 
learns the meaning of compensations, rationalizations, projections, introjections, 
identification, and the like. As he understands these mechanisms and finds that 
everyone about him is resorting to such behavior, he is able to verbalize his 
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insecurities and analyze his own use of psychological mechanisms. The 
: that he does not stand alone is important to him. The student in the 
idary schools hates to be different from his age group. He is extremely 
tive to what those of his own age think of him. 
low do some of these mechanisms relate to speech problems? The student 
ha ‘ng a speech problem finds that he is likely to project his evaluation of the 
disorder onto those in his environment. He evaluates his speech difficulty as 
something of which to be ashamed. He eventually thinks that nearly everyone 
has the same idea about it as he has. As he projects in this fashion, he resorts 
more and more to withdrawal from speech situations or to compensations of an 
undesirable nature. He becomes more and more fearful of any situations which 
involve speaking. The boy who is afraid to recite gets involved in one ration- 
alization after another to avoid reciting. He becomes a past master at excuse 


sen 


making. 

Compensations are varied and range from complete withdrawal — seeking 
solace in books, day dreams, and aloneness —to extremely boisterous, over- 
bearing ways of behaving. Through the understanding of how these mechan- 
isms operate in others, the student is able to analyze his own reactions and to 
do something constructive about it. 

Another means of guided self analysis is through mirror study. Here the 
person studies himself in a large mirror. The mirror reveals many exterior 
things about the individual, but it also gives clues — through. behavior, 
gestures, and the like — to the thinking of the person. The student analyzes 
his reactions to his physical appearance as revealed in the mirror. Often it is 
the attitude toward aspect that is causing a maladjustment, as in the case of a 
boy who had had a badly disfigured lip due to a cleft lip. Early surgery had 
been done to close the split lip, with the idea that further surgery would be 
done later. The boy had never had the follow up surgery which was to have 
been done for cosmetic purposes. He had become extremely self-conscious. He 
usually wore a cap with a large visor which served as a good cover as he 
walked with his head down. He avoided groups his own age and withdrew 
more and more from all social affairs. Through effort he was able to face him- 
self in the mirror, to verbalize his insecurity about his lip disfigurement. The 
ability to face himself made him better able to face others. He found that a 
person is not liked on face value alone. In the meanwhile, co-operating with 
ine nurse and social worker, the speech therapist was able to arrange for 
«irgical help for the boy. 

Clues to the unhealthy evaluation of self are revealed in the mirror study. 
“ith these clues as a guide, the student seeks insight into his behavior, and, 
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through devices such as autobiographies, he is able to reveal the cause of su-h 
undesirable evaluation. By bringing fears, insecurities, and worries into 1 \e 
open, by discussing them with the speech therapist and associates, the individ: 
is often able to get a new point of view and to gain more feeling of securi' 
Group therapy is particularly helpful for certain types of adjustme) 
problems. In working with others of his own age range, the student has t'< 
benefit of group suggestions. Where group dynamics are well established, t 
give and take, the evaluation of one another can be very effective. Haviiy 
others of his age point out what they consider healthy and unhealthy attitu:’s 
and behavior patterns gives the student clues which will help him in bet: 
group relationships. The group approval and acceptance is that which he sec . 
constantly. Psychological studies repeatedly show that the adolescent seeks : 
sense of status, a feeling of belonging, a feeling of accomplishment and security. 

It is well for the student who feels particularly frustrated because of in- 
adequacy in verbal self-expression to have a safety-valve. The speech therapist 
often becomes the good listener and so called safety-valve. Because the student 
knows that the therapist is working with him on his_speech problem, he fre- 
quently is able to unburden himself. 

In this day of visual aids and radio in education, those working with 
students on speech adjustment have considerable source material in reference 
to making better adjustments. However, much of this is geared to the upper 
high-school grades, Only one or two of the films have to do with speech as the 
cause of maladjustment. The general problem is similar and they are, there- 
fore, useful. Many radio scripts and transcriptions stimulate thinking on ad- 
justment problems and can be used in a springboard way. 

Speech therapists in the secondary schools find many books and pamphlets 
helpful guides in the adjustment program. Occasionally, the therapist reads a 
story to a point of crisis and gives the group a few minutes to think out a 
solution. Following a discussion, the author’s solution is presented. Through 
solutions offered, the therapist often gets valuable suggestions. With these «s 
guides, the student is often able to make application to self. 

Socio-drama, in which the group acts out a solution to a behavior problem, 
is sometimes used to help the self-conscious student. The criticism of the 
performance and the evaluation of things presented often give further clues 
to individual problems and aid the students inthe solutions of their own 
difficulties. - 

It is not enough for the student to be able to carry out assignments within 
the sheltered walls of the speech room. He must put himself to test and meet 
the world outside his laboratory. The person who has avoided the telephone is 
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ask d to make numerous telephone calls. The timid, weak-voiced girl is asked 
to: vite the principal to a demonstration and report back to the group whether 
she was asked to repeat because she was not heard the first time. The boy who 
ha: cleft-palate speech is sent to make an appointment for the use of the 
taj recorder for speech class. People in the office are often sought for inter- 
views. Speech groups put on demonstrations of classroom work for the benefit 
of tie student body. These outside assignments are varied and differ with the 
ind:vidual needs of members of the speech group. 

| uring adolescent years, the parent-child relationship changes. The students 
grow independent of parents as helpers and guides and at the same time 
depend on parents. This is confusing to both the student and parent. The 
parcnt-education phase of speech adjustment work is, therefore, extremely 
important. The speech therapist needs office hours for consultation with parents 
and, by appointment, sees as many as his schedule will permit. He discusses 
some of the speech problems with them and points out ways in which the 
parent can aid in the adjustment program. In turn, the parent gives valuable 
clucs to insecurities which they observe in the home and elsewhere. Occasion- 
ally, they find that they are contributing to the problem by their intended 























helpfulness. 

The student spends a minimum of his school hours with the speech 
therapist and a maximum with the classroom teachers. It is, therefore, very 
important, in the speech adjustment program, for the speech therapist and class- 
room teacher to have mutual understanding. School administrators can be 
particularly helpful in finding ways and means for classroom teachers and 
speech therapists in getting together. Individual conferences as well as group 











meetings are necessary. 

Adequate room facilities are important for successful adjustment therapy. 
A restful atmosphere, in place of cramped, unattractive quarters, is conducive 
to better adjustment and relaxation. The administrator who co-operates in 
secking adequate facilities for the speech therapist’s use is an asset to the 
speech program. 

One aspect of the problem of scheduling students for speech correction has 
p.irticular importance for adjustment. The classroom teacher is often distressed 
because the student must take time from his work. If the student feels that 
the principal is in accord with speech work, if he knows that the program 
a‘ljustment to meet individual needs is sanctioned, the student is less anxious 
ver a disrupted program and more willing to work on his problem. If the 
i rincipal drops in to visit speech correction classes from time to time, the stu- 
«ents are quick to sense the understanding interest shown, If the administrators 
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can talk with them, accepting their way of speaking in a straightforward wn- 
embarrassed fashion, displaying the same objectivity the student is working 
to gain, the program is well on the way to success in any school. 





F. Developing Relationships Within 
and Without the School System 


ERNEST C. FOSSUM 


- success of a program of speech and hearing therapy depends upon 
many people other than the speech and hearing therapist. No man is 
more aware of this fact than the therapist himself. The therapist co-ordinates 
the efforts of administrators, classroom teachers, nurses, child guidance special- 
ists, psychologists, attendance officers, and even custodians within the school; 
and of parents, doctors, dentists, welfare workers, and other agencies and 
institutions outside the school. He focuses and directs these services to the best 
interest of the student with a speech or hearing problem. Often the therapist 
must spend much time and effort in winning support of the school and com- 
munity and in cementing co-operative relationships that will open the way 
for effective service to individual students. 

This public relations work is an essential aspect of the total job of teaching 
done by the correctionist. It is just as important to the optimum efficiency of a 
speech and hearing program as the work he does with individual students in 
a clinic session. This should be considered in understanding the work of the 
therapist and in planning his program and time schedule. 


RELATIONSHIPS WITHIN THE SCHOOL 
The Principal. The fact that a speech and hearing program is in operation 
in a given high school and a therapist is assigned to the school is an indication 
that the principal recognizes that speech and hearing problems exist in the 
school and that he wishes to do something about the problems. It is extremely 
unlikely that such a program would be put into a school without the approval 


Dr. Fossum (Ph.D., State University of Iowa, 1941): is Assistant Professor of 
Speech, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Fowa. In addition to seven years of 
speech correction in his present position, he has had seven years of public school experi- 
ence in South Dakota, Nort Dakota, and Missouri, and five years in colleges in Mis- 
souri. He has been active in the in-service training of classroom teachers in speect: 
correction. 
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r 


of te principal, Thus, the speech and hearing program is an integral part of 
the school program and the principal of the school assumes the same relation- 
shi to it as he does to the instructional program in general. 

he speech and hearing therapist, therefore, looks upon the high-school 
principal as the key person among the many with whom a good working 
relationship is essential. A few friendly conferences with the school principal 
will go far in giving the therapist an initial orientation to the school and 
cominunity. The therapist can also learn many essential details from the prin- 
cip.! about the social, economic, emotional, educational, and health background 
of thie students with whom he is scheduled to work. The principal can introduce 
the therapist to the teachers and other workcrs in the school and prepare the 
way for effective personal and professional relationships. It should be made 
clear that the function of the therapist is not to relieve the teachers of all the 
batlling speech problems in their classes but to help the teachers and the school 
attain their educational goals for these students through providing specialized 
individual or small group instruction. The correctionist attempts to keep the 
principal well informed by regular reports. The details of these are discussed 
in Chapter XI. 

Perhaps the most important single way in which the principal can advance 
the program and assure its success is to identify himself closely with it. 
Occasional visits to clinic sessions provide inspiration to the students as well 
as to the therapist. Casual observation of complicating factors in the remedial 
process — such as physical deformities, emotional reactions, hearing loss, patho- 
logies, dental irregularities, and the like — will suggest means whereby the 
principal might help in securing needed psychological and medical care for 
individual students. Discussion. with the therapist of problems in scheduling, 
teacher and parent co-operation, facilities, and other needs will give the prin- 
cipal a basis for continued planning and improvement of the program. The 
kinds of program plans that the principal may expect are found in Chapter X. 
It should always be remembered that the speech and hearing program is a 
part of the school curriculum and, therefore, it is as important as anything 
else the school is attempting to do to. lead students to happy and productive 
citizenship. 

Classroom Teachers. It can be taken for granted that all classroom teachers 
Want to give every pupil an opportunity to advance as a student and to grow 
as an individual. If they understand that the speech and hearing program will 
help them attain these ends, they will have a natural interest in the program. 
T-achers, however, can be expected to be critical of a program which they 
suspect of being inefficient, unsound, or of being detached from the school 
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curriculum. This presents a healthy challenge to the therapist and to the school 
principal. 

The first essential for good co-operative relationships between the therap:st 
and the classroom teachers is a sound program that can be easily defended s 
to its purpose, goals, plans, procedures, outcomes, and even the daily schedul:. 
The teachers must understand the program as it applies to them and to tlic 
individual students in which they have a particular interest. Such instructi:n 
can be given in group meetings or by educational bulletins, but much is gained 
if the program is evolved in the first place through co-operative planning aid 
committee work involving teachers. 

The therapist’s personal association with the classroom teachers, individu:i- 
ly or in groups, is a natural and most important means of improving undc;- 
standing, disseminating information, and securing co-operation. So important 
is this means that time could justifiably be allowed for it in the therapist’s sche:!- 
ule. Insofar as is practicable, the therapist tries to indentify himself with the 
other teachers in the school by attending teachers’ meetings and social functions 
and by showing a real interest in all other activities in the school. Since the 
therapist is an itinerant teacher with similar relationships to one or more other 
schools, he should not be expected to develop the same kinds of loyalties that 
most classroom teachers feel for their particular school. 

In addition, the therapist usually finds time to talk informally with individ- 
ual teachers, particularly those whose students are on his program. There is no 
better way to make reports of progress, clear up misunderstandings, ask and 
answer questions, and secure the teacher’s co-operation in helpful things that 
she can do in the classroom as part of the process of classroom teaching. Such 
relationship is facilitated by encouraging the teacher to attend clinic sessions. 

The Nurse and Other Specialists in the School. Many schools have the 
full- or part-time service of school nurses, doctors, psychologists, personnel 
counselors, and other specialists. Each of these specialists has his particular 
program to advance in the school which is similar in some respects to the 
speech and hearing program. Since the speech and hearing therapist will draw 
at some time and to some extent upon all of these services, it is essential that 
he establish a good working relationship with each of these specialists. Again 
the principal need is for an exchange of information on the goals, policies, plans, 


and working details of each program and for.a co-operative study of how the 


various programs can be of mutual help. This is done in group meetings, but 
perhaps the most effective means of establishing and maintaining good r!.:- 
tionships with these specialists is through the personal associations provided 
periodically by the need for co-operative services to individual cases and 1iic 
setting up of a routine system of reporting relevant data. 
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The Custodial Staff. Not all schools have ideal conditions for speech and 
he: ring therapy. Certain elements and events within the normal operation of 
a school plant, which are easily adjusted to by the average teacher, are often a 
source of disturbance and confusion to the therapist. If an extra chair is 
ne: led, if an extra outlet would help, if a clock or radiator is too noisy, if plans 
must be drawn for new construction, and for many other reasons, the therapist 
nec:ls to feel free to call upon the school custodial and engineerine staff. 

OUTSIDE THE SCHOOL 

It is difficult to compare the therapist’s job with that of a classroom teacher 
in terms of time and energy expended. Whatever time the therapist may gain 
by having no papers to grade or tests to prepare, he more than makes up for in 
individual case studies, home calls, conferences with doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and others, and in his efforts to inform the public about the agency for good 
which his program represents. All of this takes time and energy which should 
be considered in planning and evaluating the work the therapist is doing. 

Doctors and Other Professional Workers. Much of the success of the 
speech and hearing program depends upon the therapist’s ability to develop 
good co-operative relations with physicians, dentists, and other specialists in the 
community. Some of the speech cases will need medical, surgical, or dental 
care, and all of the hearing cases will need the services of a specialist before 
the goals of the speech and hearing program can be accomplished. 

Where school physicians and dentists are employed by the board of educa- 
tion, preliminary examinations of all the speech and hearing cases can be made 
and the referral cases can be carefully selected. Such a program pays extended 
dividends in service. Professional relations with specialists in the community 
will be enhanced. Doctors as well as parents are often confused by generalized 
reterral instructions such as, “See your doctor.” The therapist attempts to 
avoid confusion by sending letters or notes to the parents which they can take 
to the doctor, explaining the specific reason for the referral and indicating the 
kind of information desired. This tends to improve professional relationships 
and to facilitate follow-up service when indicated. 

Often the greatest contribution made to the speech or hearing welfare of 
an individual will be the medical or surgical care that may result to him 
through the unstinted effort of the therapist made in co-operation with the 
p rents, doctors, principal, or other interested individuals or agencies. 

Parents. A carefully worded letter explaining the problem and the plans 
for therapy and including an invitation to come to the school for a conference 
i: usually sent to the parents of each student receiving remedial instruction. 
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This serves to inform the parents of what is being done and may incline ‘he 
parents to give willing co-operation in home calls, referrals, and home instr iic- 
tion if these are found to be necessary. Although parental visits and conferen::s 
take time and often work havoc with a schedule, they usually pay comp. »- 
sating dividends in good will, information and help secured, co-operation, aid 
word-of-mouth advertising. 

The Community. In most communities, many opportunities are provided 
the therapist to speak to PTA groups, study clubs, and other community 
organizations. The therapist is inclined to welcome as many of these invitations 
as he can accept. These engagements offer another opportunity for the develup- 
ment of good community relations and for the dissemination of information 
pertinent to the advancement of the speech and hearing program. 
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Chapter 10 


What Kinds of Plans for Doing 
the Job May Be Expected? 


JAMES M. MULLENDORE 


I the articles preceding this section, the answers to two basic questions were 
provided: (1) Who is the speech and hearing therapist? (2) What kind 
of work will he do? This article invites attention to a third relevant question, 
namely, “How will the therapist accomplish his task?” 

It is impossible to formulate any one all-inclusive answer to this problem 
because of certain extensive variations from place to place and person to person 
which must be considered. These considerations include the differences in the 
plan and organization of the schools themselves, variations in the nature and 
extent of the territory assigned to the speech specialist, focal modifications in 
the educational and therapeutic needs, and differences in the training and 
method of approach of the therapists. Some of the references in Part V present 
further details for organizing programs. 

OBJECTIVES 

Despite the lack of identity of one school or location with another, it is 
possible to set up certain objectives in planning and procedure and to consider 
the methods of their achievement under various conditions, These objectives 
of the speech and hearing therapist in the secondary school may be enumerated 
as follows: ~ 

(1) To develop a schedule of activities which will permit him to devote ade- 
quate time to each of the many aspects of his job already described in other chapters 
of this publication. 

(2) To devise an apportionment of the time devoted to therapy to provide the 

‘atest good for the greatest possible number of individuals while avoiding, at the 
same time, the danger of “spreading himself too thinly.” 

(3) To serve as a source of information and aid to teachers and parents 

nverned with speech and hearing problems. 


Dr. Mullendore (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1948) is Associate Professor 
of Speech and Director of the Speech and Hearing Center, University of Virginia, 
Ch irlottesville, Virginia, For the past five years he has rendered consultation, survey. 
an | diagnostic services to the public schools of Virginia. 
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(4) To act as the supervisor of the acquisition and maintenance of the s:ace 
and equipment necessary for a sound clinical and educational approach to sj» «ch 
and hearing therapy. 


While the objectives themselves may appear somewhat general in their 
expression, they do, nevertheless, provide the fundamental framework for ac!.ip- 
tation to each local situation. The wide variety of aspects of the speech ind 
hearing therapist’s work should be noted at this point, for it contains an im- 
portant implication concerning the attitude of the principal toward the job to 
be done. To a significant extent, the success of this type of program is depeid- 
ent upon the personal initiative of the therapist and upon his freedom to e.<r- 
cise it. The therapist must be granted the opportunity to study and evalu :te 
the problems peculiar to each school. He should be encouraged to devote time 
to surveys and conferences. Although the therapist will, of necessity, develop 
a master plan for his work, it is entirely probable that this plan will be the 
end product of weeks—or perhaps months—of work. In the speech and 
hearing therapist, then, the principal may anticipate a difference in approach, 
and a need for greater freedom of action, than in the case of a classroom 
teacher who must follow the outline of a course of study. 


ORGANIZATION AND PROCEDURES 

To illustrate the translation of the principles previously outlined into forms 

which might be utilized in secondary schools, a few of the possible plan have 

been sketched below. It is assumed that the incidence of speech defects will 

range from five to ten per cent of the school population, and that about five per 

cent of the students will possess defective hearing. It is further assumed that 
only the largest schools will employ more than one specialist. 


Possible Plans for the Larger Secondary Schools 

1, The most productive plan involves the activity of a full-time therapist 
in one school, The space required under this plan, as well as those to follow, is, 
ideally, a classroom with an adjoining office. The therapist would use the 
larger room for class and group activities, group tests, and the larger con 
ferences. It should be furnished with movable desks and such tables, cabinets, 
and other equipment as is requested. Acoustic treatment, additional electrica! 
outlets, and other minor modifications may prove desirable. The office woul! 
be utilized for individual conferences, examinations, tests, and individual ther- 
apy. It should be emphasized that the absence of the described space need not 
be considered by the principal as an insurmountable barrier to the inclusion 
of a speech and hearing therapist in the school program. In general, however, 
better facilities tend to promote more effective work. 
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I'he demands of speech and hearing therapy require certain items of equip- 
mer! which are not standard furnishings of most high schools, Again, most 
of | is equipment is useful no matter which plan or approach is followed, but 
the ‘pes and amounts will vary from one situation to another. A list of such 
equ:pment has been presented in Chapter V. The therapist may be expected 
to submit a list of the necessary supplies with a request for funds for their 










pur hase and maintenance, 

[he procedure of the full-time speech and hearing therapist might well 
tak the form of such a plan as the following description. During the pre-school 
period and first week or two of the school semester, his time would be devoted 
to sscuring and setting up equipment and supplies, organizing his filing sys- 
ten. conferring with teachers and administrators, and making plans for a 
screening survey of the students, The following week, or weeks, would be set 
aside for a survey to determine the nature and incidence of the speech and 
hearing problems for which treatment may be judged necessary.’ Such a survey 
may be conducted rapidly, covering thirty students per hour on the speech 
tests and at least a similar number in the screening tests of hearing. The most 
common practice is to survey at least all first-year and transfer students each 
year. Methods of surveying and testing have been covered in earlier chapters. 
The classification of the handicaps according to their types and degrees of 
severity provides the basis for the next step in the therapist’s procedure; namely, 
constructing a tentative program of therapy. In order to insure the accuracy of 
the classification and the validity of the therapeutic approach, each student 
whose speech was marked “unsatisfactory” would be recalled individually for 
retesting and possibly the preparation of a case history, The severely handi- 
capped may be assigned daily periods of individual therapy; the less seriously 
aflected would be considered for grouping according to the type of problem, 
age. or other criteria. Still other students, whose speech was considered sub- 
standard although free from any marked deviation, might be recommended 
for inclusion in daily voice training or fundamentals classes taught by the 
general speech teacher. During a six-hour day at mid-semester, then, the pro- 
gram of the speech therapist might include two hours of group therapy, three 
hours of individual therapy, and one hour for conferences, reports, and other 
deiails, The full-time therapist may be expected to work with from 75 to 125 
dilerent students who have problems, If there is larger proportion of severe 






























—— 

‘It should be clear that not all therapists are trained to do hearing testing and therapy or vice versa. 
Th. demands of the job in the two areas are usually extensive enough to warrant separate therapists to do 
kind of work. Since there are more speech problems that are easily apparent, the tendency has been 
irt with a speech therapist only. This is becoming less common because audiological training is in- 
‘rated in) more speech correction curricula, This article considers the jobs as being performed by 
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problems and individual work, the lower number should be considered ; 
maximum. The inclusion of problems which are less severe and more groi\ 
work would incline toward the higher number as a maximum load. It show 
be possible to provide diagnostic and consultation services for several stude:: 
in addition to this “case load.” The policy of allowing the therapist to select 
and limit his case load is highly important for efficiency. 


2. An alternative—less desirable to be sure—to the plan of having 
speech therapist serve only one school might be to assign the therapist to tw 
or more schools. In such a case, the survey procedure would probably | 
retained, even though more time would be required. Some individual thera; 
would have to be sacrificed in favor of group work and consultation servic: s. 


| os 


wn 
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3. Still a third feasible alternative is to employ a therapist on the basis «i 
part-time service as a therapist and part-time as a classroom teacher of speec!i, 
drama, or other subjects. Obviously, such an arrangement would limit the 
rehabilitation services which could be expected, but it would still provide the 
opportunity for consultation and therapy for the more pressing problems. |{ 
such a therapist were enabled to devote at least half of his time to the speech 
work, the survey services might still be provided. In initiating such a plan, 
the teacher must be provided with specific time for therapy and carry a reduced 
classroom load. This arrangement usually forfeits financial aid from the state. 


Possible Plans for the Smaller Secondary Schools 

Much of what has been said concerning the plans for use by the larger 
schools may also be utilized in the smaller ones. In practice, the second and 
third alternatives described above would be the most practicable. Of these, the 
second plan using an itinerant therapist would probably be the more satis- 
factory. In some situations, nearby towns have shared the services of a therapist. 
It should be clear that, in actual practice, the secondary-school therapist also 
serves the elementary schools of the system. This often enables a relatively 
small high school to have the part-time services of a therapist. Adequate space 
and sufficient equipment are still important considerations. The survey, the 
individual attention to severe problems, and the group therapy would consti- 
tute the essentials of the correction program. 

Although what has been written above has been focused primarily upon the 
activities and functions of the therapist himself, it should be remembered that 
the specialist will not work alone and unaided. As pointed out in earlicr 
chapters, much of the eventual success of the program depends upon the co- 
ordination of the work with other departments and facilities. The princip:l, 
however, is the strongest insurance for the success of the program. 
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Part III. HOW THE SPEECH AND HEARING THERAPIST FUNCTIONS 





Chepter 11 


What Kinds of Reports and Records 
Will Be Prepared? 


THOMAS D. HOUCHIN 


T" efficiency and progress of a speech and hearing program may be deter- 
mined, in part, by the manner in which records are kept and by the 
system used to keep others informed. Records and reports should be kept as 
simple and concise as possible for the convenience of the principal, teacher, and 
the speech therapist. The danger of over-simplification will tend to be avoided 
if a few of the following suggestions are used at least in essence. 

We shall first consider the records the speech and hearing therapist keeps 
primarily for himself. It has seemed wise to many experienced speech therapists 
to keep a master file card for each student with name, school, home address, 
birth date, grade, name of teacher in the student’s home room or his adviser, 
dates of the student’s receiving speech therapy, name of parent, home tele- 
phone number, and a brief description of the student’s speech or hearing 
problem. In addition, the therapist keeps some kind of monthly record of 
therapy with each student he sees. This record contains a resume of what is 
done in the therapy session, the student’s reaction to the therapy, the progress 
obtained, as well as any pertinent comments regarding the teacher’s reactions 
or those of the student’s parents or associates, and results of psychometric, 
pediatric, or psychiatric study as communicated to the speech therapist. This 
record is of the greatest value when all information regarding a specific student 
is kept in one folder, with the folders arranged alphabetically by schools. The 
cross reference to locate any pupil may be obtained from the card file listing 
all pupils alphabetically as previously mentioned. 

The therapist keeps a speech examination record of the student’s speech and 
heuring at the time of admittance to therapy. This record contains the following 





Mr. Houchin (M.A., State University of Iowa, 1950) is Speech Consultant, Crip- 
pl:1 Childrens’ Services, Minnesota State Division of Social Welfare, St. Paul, Min- 
ne-ota, He was Director of Field Speech Clinics for the crippled children’s Service 
in Minnesota and has taught two years in the Fairmont, Minnesota, Public Schools. 
H, is supervisor of Speech and Hearing, State Department of Education, Lincoln, 
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points (to greater or lesser degree depending on the type of speech or heaving 
problem the student presents): a detailed description of the speech or he:i:ing 
problem; condition of speech mechanism; condition of hearing mechan sm; 
immediate speech environments; general abilities, achievements, and inte: sts; 
reactions to disorder; evaluation of emotional adjustment; general evaluat ons 
and prognosis. 

It seems important that the principal know there is such information a\ail- 
able in the therapist’s file in case he wishes to investigate the observations o! the 
therapist concerning a student. At all times, however, the information in the 
files of the therapist is regarded as confidential and should be guarded with 
the same zeal as other school records that are available only to principal ind 
teachers. This is especially true in the case of the speech therapist’s files since 
much of the information concerns psychometric tests and the student’s inter- 
personal relationships at home, at school, in his after-school job, and with his 
friends. 

A second kind of administrative function of the therapist involves reports 
made to principal and teachers. The problem of distribution is often critical. A 
written report to principal and teachers regarding a student is best made when 
the therapist can contact the teacher personally to explain what he is doing with 
the student and how the teacher may be of specific service to the student in the 
individual classroom situation. The dynamics of a personal talk regarding a 
student who is being seen for speech therapy is lost in a written report, although 
written reports are used as a last resort in some instances by busy therapists 
who wish also to provide a permanent record that the principal can circulate 
among the student’s teachers. The principal, then, may expect both verbal and 
written reports. 

In the reports to principal and teachers, it is not generally necessary to go 
into each aspect of the student’s therapy work. Rather, it is sufficient in most 
instances to summarize the goals and techniques briefly, concentrating on the 
aspects of the student’s speech or hearing problem that will assist the principal 
and teachers in promoting an environment in which the pupil will progress 
both in speech and in related psychological adjustment. The principal and 
teachers can be provided with enough information concerning the student's 
problem to understand it in relation to the total personality and to look at 
the student’s handicap with some degree of understanding. This report con- 
cerning individual students to principal and teachers is more flexible and mire 
all-inclusive if it is written in a simple narrative style with identifying inforia- 
tion of the student’s name, grade, home room, and school at the top of the 
report form. It is imperative to remind the teachers of the confidential nat ire 
of the reports she receives concerning the speech or hearing handicap)cd 
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students in her room. There may from time to time be a statement concerning 
a student’s interpersonal relationships that would be of damage if repeated out 


of context. 
\ monthly report to the state supervisor of speech and hearing therapy, 


supcrintendent of schools, and principals of the school system is helpful. This 
report lists the number of students that have been seen for speech therapy 
during the month, the number of appointments, number of new cases, number 
of discharged cases, number of parental conferences, talks to groups, etc. This 
form: may be modified to include any point the therapist wishes to mention. 
Many principals have felt that this is a handy report to keep them up-to-date, 
and that it is important since grade reports are not required from the speech 
therapist. This type of simple report can be used by the therapist to record 
exactly what he has done during the month. 

It is the responsibility of the superintendent of schools to see that the speech 
and hearing therapist receives copies of the state education department report 
forms that will be required to be filled out at the end of the school year in most 
states where state aid is given for speech and hearing therapy in the public 
schools. The therapist should receive copies of the blanks early in the year 
so that he will save pertinent information from the beginning of the school 
term. 

Records and reports are, then, necessary to the efficiency of the speech and 
hearing program. They are of considerable value in a continuing program, 
particularly when personnel changes, and they provide permanent records of 


importance to the principal. 
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Chapter 12 


What May the Principal Expect 
to Be Accomplished? 


DORATHY A. ECKELMANN 


A T best the evaluation of any part of the school program is difficult because 
of the many variables which cannot completely be controlled. Tis 
speech correction and hearing program in the secondary school is certainly no 
exception in this respect. Because the program is new to most high schools 
and because it is a complex and highly individualized type of program, a 
clear-cut pattern for evaluation is yet to be established. Yet, the question, “What 
may the high-school principal expect to be accomplished in the program of 
speech and hearing therapy?” is both provocative and pertinent. While there 
is no objective data which may be submitted at this time to answer this 
question, the experienced speech and hearing therapist will tell you that there 
are some things that may be conservatively expected to be accomplished 
through this program. 

I. It is reasonable to expect that there will be some tangible evidence that the 
speech and hearing program is meeting the needs of the students for whom 
it was established. 


Precise measures for evaluating such improvement at the present time are 
not possible, but there are observations that one can make to determine if 
therapy is making any impact upon the speech and hearing problems pupils 
present. What shall the administrator look for and where? 

Some measure of accomplishment can be obtained from the statistical and 
the descriptive reports submitted by the therapist. What does the therapist 
consider important enough to include in this report? The principal should 
keep in mind that he certainly cannot evaluate a program only from the 
statistical report which reaches his desk. Such-a.report may be quite accurate 


Miss Eckelmann (M.A., University of Missouri, 1938) is Assistant Professor of 
Speech and Assistant Director of the Speech Re-education Clinic, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois. She has' had more than ten years of experience in ''\¢ 
public schools of Missouri, Iowa, and Illinois. 
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anc yet not tell the whole story. In the interpretation of such a report, one 
must keep in mind that the kind of problems being dealt with — as well as 
the.r severity, their duration, and their emotional ramifications — may influence 
the statistical outcome fully as much as the skill of the clinician. It is entirely 
conceivable that a clinician who has a majority of students with scv-re and 
persistent problems may. be doing excellent work and yet not be able to record 
thc same proportion of students who are dismissed as having adequate speech 
or those showing marked improvement as one who is not so efficient a clinician 
bu! whose case load is predominantly made up of cases which yield more 
readily to therapy. Neither can one expect as high a percentage of successful! 
therapy shown in the secondary school as is evidenced in the elementary-schooi 
program. Speech problems which persist into the secondary school are deep- 
rooted. One must look beyond the statistical evidence of such a report, helpful 
though it is. 

Before leaving this point, it is probably well to point out that to expect 
improvement in all cases is to be most unrealistic. All cases will not yield to 
therapy. Some cases will show only very limited improvement. In any remedial 
program one is always limited by the nature of the organism itself. In some 
limited number of cases one cannot hope for good speech and good hearing no 
matter how excellent the techniques of the therapist; in some instances one 
can hope, at best, for more intelligible speech or more usable hearing in a 
communicative situation. In such cases it is important that the clinician use 
his best professional judgment as to when the optimum improvement has been 
achieved and whether he shall continue to carry such a case further or discon- 
tinue therapy. 

In spite of this apparently pessimistic view, it is perfectly reasonable for the 
administrator to expect some direct evidence that the speech and hearing 
therapy program is meeting the needs of the pupils for whom it is intended. 
Here are some questions the administrator may well ask as he analyzes the 


program in his school: 


Has the clinician done all that is possible to secure the necessary medical 
cre or mechanical appliances needed to meet a given student’s problem? 
Were such needs recognized by the clinician and the necessary referrals and 
fc low-up program put in operation to secure such help? For example, is there 
any evidence to show that the therapist directed his efforts to secure the 
 rgical repair of a cleft palate, needed orthodontia, a prosthetic appliance, or 

cessary plastic surgery? Has he directed his effort toward securing otological 
re or a hearing aid when this was indicated? Has he taken the proper steps 
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preparatory to a consultation regarding alterable deviations of structure? Hoy 
successful has he been in securing the co-operation of the home in these ent -- 
prises? This is an important part of his work and one which often meets wit ) 
resistance, but, in some cases, the success or failure of his endeavors with i 
particular student hinges upon this aspect. 


Is there any evidence that the pupil’s ability to speak, or, in the cas: 
of the student with a hearing loss, to receive speech, has improved? As w:s 
previously stated, no therapist scores every time, nor does improvement pro- 
gress at the same rate of speed for all pupils or in the same manner. In gener: 
the therapist is attempting to adjust the speech and hearing problem, so that 
communication proceeds at a higher level and that the speech or hearing 
problem does not call unpleasant attention to itself, and to alter the emotion: 
climate which surrounds the speaking situation for the student. Can such im- 
provement be demonstrated through a thorough scrutiny of the therapist's 
records and from what can be observed of the reaction of the pupil himself, 
his parents, and his teachers? Obviously, the type of outcome to be expected 
must fit the case. For example, the following are some of the possible and 
specific outcomes one may expect of therapy: 


1. In the case of a sound substitution or omission problem without organic compli 
cations, one might well expect the gradual elimination of the substitutions, 
distortions, and omissions of sounds which now make a pupil’s speech difficult 
to understand or to deviate from acceptable standards. 


2. In the case of the adolescent who has some stuttering in his speech, it should 
be understood that it is not always possible or desirable to eliminate his 
nonfluencies, but it is usually possible to teach him to handle these nonfluencies 
better and to reduce the severity of the blocks and to eliminate bizarre and 
distracting secondary symptoms. Although the reduction of nonfluencies 
and the establishment of an easier pattern of stuttering are both desirable 
outcomes of speech therapy, the major outcome to be expected is the improved 
adjustment of the stutterer to his problem—a more objective evaluation of 
his speech and a release from tension through this thorough-going tolerence 
and acceptance of his speech pattern. This should be shown in part by in- 
creased willingness to speak freely in most situations even though his speech 
is nonfluent. 


ad 


In voice problems as in stuttering, the therapist meets a real challenge. While 
“normalcy” is the goal, he may have to be satisfied with less if physical and 
emotional problems are contributing heavily and are deeply entrenched. How 
ever, speech which is more easily heard and more pleasant to hear, as well 
as speech which is produced with less strain to the speaker, may be considere«! 
attainable goals, and evidence of such improvement should be sought. 

4. Cleft-palate cases present a variety of problems and the adequacy of surgica' 
repair and/or the prosthetic appliance plays a large part in the speec! 
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pattern which is the end result. Ordinarily, one can expect the therapist to 
attain in such a case more intelligible, more pleasant, and more easily heard 
speech, and in some cases adequate speech. Therapy is usually extended 
over a long period of time. 

-, Speech therapy for the cerebral palsied also progresses slowly, and often the 
most that can be expected is speech which is more intelligible, less labored, and 
accompanied by fewer extraneous movements. It is often necessary to teach the 
cerebral palsied student acceptance of his poor speech, for it is not always 
possible to establish sharp clear speech or a pleasant voice quality, and fear 
of the speaking situation tends to increase the undesirable concomitants. 
Intelligibility of speech is ordinarily the major goal. In some cases the prog- 
nosis is more hopeful. 

. Foreign accent cases frequently yield more readily to the therapist’s skill 
than some of the other types of problems, particularly when the motivation 
for better speech is high. As work progresses, the speech should be more 
easily understood and should deviate less from the accepted pattern of the 
school in sound formation, melody, and language usage. 

?. The program for the student with a hearing loss is usually three-fold, de- 
pending upon his specific needs. Speech reading (lip reading), auditory 
training (this may or may not involve the use of a hearing aid), and a sharp- 
ening up of the speech pattern are usually involved. Here you may expect a 
student to show improvement in the reception of speech as well as gaining 
a more pleasant and clearer pattern in his own speech production. Some- 
times the psychological adjustment necessary for the satisfactory wearing of 
a hearing aid is a real victory for the therapist, achieved only after persistent 
and careful work, and it should so be evaluated. 

Is there any evidence to show that students who are receiving speech and 
hearing therapy ave making better social adjustments? Can it be demonstrated 
that students who were previously shy and withdrawn are now participating 
more actively in class and extra-curricular activities? Are the students who were 
belligerent in order to compensate for their deviations less aggressive and more 
co-operativé since therapy was initiated? Are fewer of the students with speech 
and hearing problems dropping out of school than previously had done so 
in the past? 


Il. It is reasonable to expect that the classroom teachers, doctors, and parents 
will have arrived at a better understanding of the nature of the problems of 
these students. 


if the speech and hearing therapist has done his work well, he will make 
every effort to interpret the pupil’s specific problem and needs to the teacher, 
to ihe doctor, and to the parents; and, he will point out to them the goals 
which are attainable. The emotional climate of the home and the classroom 
is ‘mportant for the cultivation of better speech habits and improved reception 
of speech. In psychogenic disorders such as suttering, the manipulation of the 
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student’s environment is a necessary adjunct to the direct therapy he receives 
in the special class. You may- expect that the therapist will be alert in enlisiing 
the help of the classroom, the home, and outside activities. 


Ill. From the administrative aspect, it is reasonable to expect that the spe: ch 
and hearing therapist will set up a program which will accomplish the abvve 
mentioned goals without unnecessarily disrupting the total program of ‘te 
school. 


A program which runs like well-oiled machinery and yet has drive and 
power does not just happen. It may not be possible the first or even the second 
year after a program is inaugurated, but a smoothly operating program is 
possible if the therapist and the administrative staff work co-operatively to set 
up a long-range plan to serve the best interests of both the individual who 
presents a speech or hearing problem and the total school program. Certainly 
one should expect that the speech and hearing consultant will evolve a sys- 
tematic plan for case finding; for scheduling of regular periods of therapy; {or 
working with other departments, teachers, parents, and outside agencies; and 
for reporting, regularly and in detail, plans and progress to those concerned 
with this program. At all times the administration should assist with the plan- 
ning of such a program and be aware of how it is developing and functioning. 


It is also reasonable to expect that the speech and hearing therapist will 
acquaint himself with the pattern of contingent services within the school 
system — the health service, testing services, counseling services, etc. — in 
order that he may use these to the fullest extent and refrain from duplicating 
services which are already rather clearly defined and adequately discharged re- 
sponsibilities of such departments. For example, in some school systems the 
health department may have a well-developed plan for finding the pupil with 
a hearing loss through systematic screening, and much friction and misunder- 
standing may result if the speech and hearing therapist proceeds to take over 
any part of the program for audiometric testing or for medical referrals. How- 
ever, it is highly probable that the speech and hearing therapist has more 
training and background for such work than anyone in the health department 
and both programs could gain much if their efforts were co-ordinated. Or it is 
entirely possible that the school psychologist feel that the therapy for stuttering 
is definitely within his province; or the school social worker may feel that the 
support of agencies outside the school should be solicited only through |iis 
department; or it may be that programming in the school may be of such a 
nature that a student needing therapy must be withdrawn from his regu'.r 
classroom several times a week and the classroom teacher feels impelled :o 
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imp: se heavy penalties because she feels that the work the pupil is missing is 
of gicat importance. All of these are very real problems which may arise within 
the attern of a particular school’s program, and the young therapist may in 
his athusiasm for his own work fail to investigate the established patterns 
beic:e instituting his own program. However, it is possible to resolve these 
difficulties in such a way that one service enhances the other. It is reasonable 
to c.pect that the therapist will be tactful, ethical, and co-operative in his 
approach to these problems. 


SUMMARY 
Within the speech and hearing re-education program in the secondary 
school, the principal may expect these things to be accomplished: (1) That 
there will be demonstrable improvement in oral communication as shown 
through increased intelligibility, pleasantness, and a better adjustment to the 
speaking situation whether the pupil is producing or receiving speech. This 
may be accomplished through the proper channeling of an individual to 
medical and social facilities, by altering the emotional climate in which he 
lives. and by direct therapy. (2) That both parents and teachers will be helped 
to a better understanding of what constitutes adequate speech or hearing for a 
particular boy or girl and are lending their active co-operation. (3) That the 
specch therapist will set up a program that will function adequately and 
smoothly within the framework of the total school situation. 





PART IV. ORGANIZATIONS WHICH MAY 
BE OF HELP TO THE PRINCIPAL 


ANY of the articles which have preceded this part of the BuLLEtIN have 

stressed the need for dependence upon the co-ordination of services in 
addition to those of the therapist. Since most principals reading this issue will 
be active in schools where there is no therapist, it is important that ways of 
getting things done be provided. It is hoped that Part IV will indicate the 
manner in which the principal may call upon a wide variety of sources to help 
him to meet the needs of the student with a speech or hearing problem. 
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Chapter 13 


American Speech and Hearing 
Association 








GEORGE A. KOPP 








io American Speech and Hearing Association was founded twenty-five 
years ago. During the years, the association has had a rapid growth in 
membership and professional influence. At present, types of membership are 
classified on the basis of academic training, experience, and contribution to 
professional literature. The types of membership include the following: Fellow, 
Professional, Clinical, and Associate. Fellows and Professional members are 
persons possessing high academic training in speech correction and/or audi- 
ology. They are recommended by the association as being qualified to diagnose 
and examine cases of speech problems, supervise others in the correction of 
these problems, and to teach others in the arts and skills of speech correction. 
They are, in short, fully qualified persons upon whom reliance can be placed in 
the correction of speech and hearing disorders. Clinical members are persons 
with a B.A. degree and at least one year of experience, who have completed 
a minimum of special preparation to the extent of eighteen semester hours in 
the field and twelve hours in allied subjects and who are qualified to act as 
clinical technicians under the guidance of more completely trained individuals. 
Associate members are persons qualified on an ethical basis who have not, 
however, completed a professional education in the field of speech correction 
(and are, therefore, not recommended as qualified by the association to do 
speech corrective work beyond the apprentice level). These different levels of 
membership indicate various degrees of competency to work with persons who 
have speech or hearing problems. 

An Annual Directory of Membership, including qualifications for various 
types of membership, the type of membership held by each member, and the 


























Dr. Kopp (Ph.D., University of Wisconsin, 1933) is Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Speech and Hearing Association, Speech Clinic, Wayne University, Detroit, 
\ichigan, He is Professor of Speech and Director of the Speech Science and Cor- 


1 ction Division, at Wayne University. 
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geographic locations of all members, may be obtained at cost (50c) by writing 
to the secretary-treasurer of the association. By using the Directory, an educator 
or another interested person may locate the nearest member of the American 
Speech and Hearing Association and note his professional qualifications. If 
additional or other information is desired, it may be obtained by writing to the 
secretary-treasurer whose office is maintained as a clearing and distributing 
center for the association. At the time of this writing, the Executive Counci! of 
ASHA is giving consideration to possible changes in the classification of mem- 
bers and to the separation of requirements for membership and certificatior: of 
competency. Whatever changes, if any, are made will be published in the official 
publication of the association, the Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. 
The next annual Directory to be published after the changes are made will 
include the approved revisions. 

Since the association evaluates and certifies the training and experience of 
its members, the recommendations that are sent out from the central office 
are confined to individuals and not to institutions, schools, and clinics. 

Anyone interested in obtaining the services of a speech therapist should 
know that members of the American Speech and Hearing Association are 
bound by a code of ethics which has helped to eliminate irresponsible practice, 
including false advertising. 

The American Speech and Hearing Association carries on certain activities 
of interest to educators. One of these is the publication of the Journal of Speech 
and Hearing Disorders (subscription $3.50 per year), a quarterly devoted to 
general and technical information régarding speech and hearing problems. 
‘The association also meets in an anraial conference, consisting of a three-day 
program of meetings, to which all igterested persons are invited. Times and 


places are announced in the Journal. 
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Chapter 14 






The Speech Association of America 









KARL F. ROBINSON 









T" Speech Association of America has a number of important values to 
persons engaged in speech correction and audiology. First, it furnishes 
them a professional tie with the whole field of speech as it functions in the 
educational scheme. This is important as a perspective in organizing programs 
in special education and in working with pupils in a school system. As the 
parent organization of teachers in the field of speech, the association is the 
oldest of such professional groups, having been founded in 1914. From it have 
sprung associations of those with certain specialized interests such as the 
American Speech and Hearing Association and the American Educational 










Theatre Association. 

The Speech Association of America also provides opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth to speech therapists and audiologists through its publications, 
activities, and convention sessions. The Quarterly Journal of Speech, its official 
publication, contains articles on voice science, speech correction, and hearing 
as well as upon subjects in other fields of speech. The Speech Monographs, 
published annually, contains an index and abstracts of all theses and disserta- 
tions in speech, plus selected articles on research. The Directory lists all speech 
teachers, geographically classified by states, in the United States who are 
organization members, with brief biographical material and departmental and 
institutional affiliations. This publication also includes names of state and 
regional speech association officers, of department heads in colleges and uni- 
versities, and members of standing committees of the Speech Association of 















Dr. Robinson (Ph.D., Northwestern University, 1940) is Associate Professor 
an Chairman of the Department of Speech Education, School of Speech, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. In addition to several years of teaching 
experience in public schools, he has directed the National High School Institute for 
ten years at Northwestern University and has served on the Steering Committee for 


two Bulletins on speech. 
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America, and a bibliography of texts classified according to fields of sp: ch, 
From time to time the association ha: produced special publications on sp. 
in the secondary school in co-operation with the National Association of ‘ec. 
ondary-School Principals. These include articles helpful to speech thera) 
and audiologists. Examples of such publications are The Role of Speech in | 
Secondary School, Bulletin 128, November, 1945, and Speech Education for 
American Youth, Bulletin 151, January, 1948, 

Certain committees of the Association work on problems affecting spe: 
instruction in special education and in the general classroom area. These cc :- 
mittees are Secondary School, Elementary School, Motion Picture, Spe -h 
Science, Phonetics, and Record Examination. 


The national conventions of the association also furnish possibilities {or 
growth to those in speech correction and hearing. Meetings dealing with pro- 
fessional problems, methods, and reports of research are of this type. 


Finally, the association conducts a placement service which is open to «ill 
of its members. It lists positions and assists persons in procuring positions. This 
service is particularly useful for principals who need teachers of speech. 
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Chapter 15 









National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc. 


HARRIET M. DUNN 









_ National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc.," and the 
various state and county societies affiliated with it are private agencies, 
Because they are supported by private funds, their services must supplement 
but not duplicate those of the state and Federal agencies, In contrast with 
agencies supported by tax funds of the state and Federal governments, these 
societies are supported by the sale of Easter Seals and contributions. 

Each state or county society affiliated with the National Society contributes 
to its support and can, in return, call upon it for any one or more of its many 
services. The National Society represents the local societies on the national 
level by investigating, reporting upon, and sponsoring legislation for health, 
welfare, and education. It supports research on cerebral palsy and grants scholar- 
ships for special study in this field to doctors, physical therapists, and speech 
therapists. A consultant service and a library on problems of crippling are 
maintained. Since speech and/or hearing disorders may cripple communication, 
questions on these problems may be submitted to the consultant on speech and 
hearing. When possible the National Society will refer these inquiries to the 
nearest local society having a person capable of supplying such help or advice. 
A national personnel registry is kept up to date so that responsible teaching and 
clinical positions may be filled by well-qualified speech and hearing therapists. 

Reprints of many leading articles on speech and audiology may be secured 
free or at small cost from the National Society. A bibliography on speech cor- 
rection may be secured from its library in which the contents are described so 























- 





1The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, 





ois. 


*Miss Jayne Shover, Director, Cerebral Palsy Division, The National Society for Crippled Children 
Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois. 
Miss Dunn (M.A., Columbia University, 1935) is Director, Speech and Hearing 


Services, Vermont Association for the Crippled, Inc., 88 Park Street, Rutland, Vermont. 
She has had ten years of teaching experience in the Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, public 


+ hools. 
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that those most applicable to the problem in hand may be ordered. In addition 
there are pamphlets and books on specific subjects which are published by or 
distributed by the National Society. (Some of these are listed in Part V.) 

Speech and hearing programs in various states and in some schools :ire 
sponsored by the National Society on a demonstration basis and partia'ly 
supported by local associations to arouse interest until it can be taken over by 
the state educational system, an agency, or a college. 

The services offered by the local societies for children with speech and/or 
hearing disorders differ greatly in number and kind from state to state depend- 
ing upon the allotments of the funds for such purposes, on available personnel, 
on planning, and on determined needs. These services fall into seven categories: 

1, Services Within the School. This includes surveys in speech and hear- 
ing, with follow-up reports and recommendations, advice on the selection of a 
therapist for the school, teaching demonstration for the classroom teachers, and 
the provision of lessons and materials for particular children. 

2. Diagnostic Speech and Hearing Clinics. These clinics may be held in 
stated places at regular times, and pupils with speech and/or hearing disorders 
may be sent by the school for examination, following which a report of 
recommendations for physical care and remedial work is sent to the schools. 

3. Remedial Services. These are carried on by enrollment in speech cor- 
rection and lip reading classes during winter months in areas where such 
services are not offered by the board of education. Summer residence schools or 
camp and day schools, during summer months, offer periods of varied length 
in intensive training in speech correction, lip reading, and auditory training. 
Likewise, at one center well-prepared lesson plans and materials for use at 
home by the parents or at school,® are furnished to parents and teachers of 
certain individuals examined in the clinics. 

4. Follow-up Services. This includes guidance and counseling of teachers 
and parents, and re-check examinations of the pupils at regular intervals. 

5. Medical Social Services. These may be the provision for ear care, 
special medical care for pupils whose families cannot afford such service, and 
help with certain social problems. 

6. Financial Aid. Medical care, special tutoring, ete. may be provided 
for children in need of such during or before intensive training in speech and 
lip reading. a 

7. Referral Services. The society may assist by referring the individual 
to the proper agency when a service is needed which is not supplied by the 
local society. 


3Home Lesson Plans, Vermont Association for the Crippled, Inc., 88 Park Street, Rut!and, Vermon* 
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State Agencies 


ELIZABETH C. MacLEARIE 


HERE are several sources of assistance which operate on the state level. 
The precise method of providing services and the extent of them cannot 
be presented here because of the wide range of differences from state to state. 
The material in this article is suggestive of the kinds of sources of aid that may 
be explored by principal and correctionist. 
STATE DEPARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

During the past fifteen years there has been very rapid expansion of state 
staffs to include supervisory personnel in the various areas of exceptional 
children. In 1948 there were thirty-four states plus the District of Columbia 
and the Territory of Hawaii with directors or supervisors of special education. 
Working with and under these directors are supervisors or consultants for 
speech and hearing services. 

Special legislation for the education of exceptional children generally sets 
the pattern for the educational program in speech and hearing in the state and 
local school district. Since the costs of special educational services are two to 
five times the cost of educating average students in the regular class, the pro- 
gram is best fostered in those states that share the expense with the local 
district. All states which provide special funds for supplementing district funds 
in a speech and hearing program usually set up regulations for supervising and 
directing the program on the state level. 

The chief administrative responsibilities at the state level are concerned 
with: 

1. Reports used in making application for classes in speech correction and 
lip reading, claims for reimbursement, and report forms for the data required 


in evaluation of the program. 
2. Regulations concerning the eligibility of pupils for classes in speech correction 
and lip reading, the manner of admission, the qualification of teachers, 


Miss MacLearie (M.A., University of Wisconsin, 1935) was State Consultant, 
Sjeech and Hearing Services, Department of Education, Nashville, Tennessee. She 
has had more than twenty years of teaching experience in the public schools of 
Ohio, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and Indiana. : 
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the size of classes, physical features of classrooms, and special equipment 
and instructional supplies. 

3. Regulations pertaining to special features such as transportation to cente’s, 

medical and psychological services, and time schedules. 

A significant part of administrative responsibility rightly belongs to e- 
ceptional children, and the administrative services should be proportionate'y 
directed toward the solution of their educational problems. 

The responsibility for setting up the position of speech and hearing thev:- 
pist and selecting « teacher with the required specialized training rests with 
the local school administration. Thus the first resource of the high-school 
principal is his own state department of education. In cases where the school 
population is too small to justify the employment of a full-time therapist, the 
state may assist in developing a plan whereby two or more neighboring dis- 
tricts may combine to receive the services of a qualified therapist. 

There is a growing tendency toward having the speech correctionist trained 
to take care of the hard of hearing also. This cuts down on the travel of 
itinerant teachers. The speech therapist may do the hearing testing as well. In 
some states, personnel trained in audiometric testing conduct a program 
separate from the speech therapist. In other states, this function is performed 
under the direction of the state health department with the nurses giving the 
audiometric tests. 

The local school district working in close co-operation with specialized 
personnel at the state level will be able to secure the co-ordination required 
toward meeting the total needs of the student. 

STATE DEPARTMENTS OF HEALTH 

Any satisfactory plan for the education of any pupil rests upon his physical 
well being. It is particularly important that those with speech and hearing 
defects be given a thorough physical examination by the school doctor or the 
family physician. The student with a hearing loss should be examined by an 
otologist (ear specialist) before admission to lip-reading classes, since only 
those pupils for whom medica! treatment will not restore hearing adequate 
for speech reception within a reasonably short time should be enrolled in these 
classes. | 

All of the forty-eight states make some type of legal provision for the health 
examination of school children. The nature and extent of these services arc 
described in a bulletin of the United States Office of Education.’ The extent 
of these examinations is limited chiefly to sight, hearing, teeth, mouth breatli- 
ing, a few general health conditions, and communicable diseases. 


1State Administration of School Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. United States Office of 
Education. Bulletin No. 13, 1937. Washington, D.C.: Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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The school principal should be familiar with the rules and regulations of 
his own state’s health department. 

The type of hearing testing done by state health departments varies from 
state to state. The most scientific method is done with the audiometer some- 
what in the manner as described in Chapter IX, B. This audiometric testing 
program finds thirteen times as many children with hearing defects as the 
watch tick, acoumeter, whisper, coin click, or other tests. 

In some states hearing tests are administered by the nurses; in others, per- 
sons specially trained in audiometry are employed by the state health depart- 
ment and work directly under its supervision. Regardless of where the re- 
sponsibility for the hearing testing rests, the medical follow-up should prob- 
ably be conducted by the local health department. 

Crippled Children’s Service is a division of the state health department. 
The interpretation of the legislation which governs the procedures of the health 
department is usually broad enough to allow inclusion of the speech and hear- 
ing impaired students. In some states, however, the definition of a crippled 
child excludes those with speech and hearing disorders. 

STATE DEPARTMENTS OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 

The Federal Security Agency includes a division known as the Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. Vocational rehabilitation services in all states are in 
line with the Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Public Law 113, passed by the 
78th Congress. The Federal Office of Vocational Rehabilitation exercises some 
supervision over all state-operated programs and is responsible for the develop- 
ment and improvement of standards for rehabilitation services. 

The rehabilitation agency may undertake payment for or arrangement of 
correction or alleviation of those physical conditions which can be successfully 
treated to improve employment possibilities. Persons with speech or hearing 
problems are among those eligible for such services. State regulations as to 
age of leaving school for work would determine the earliest age at which an 
individual could come under the provisions for vocational rehabilitation serv- 
ices. In many states this is sixteen. In many places there is a trend toward pre- 

vocational training. The earlier physical restoration can be made, the better 
opportunity the individual has tor successtul work adjustment. 

Ideally, all handicapped youth should be referred to the rehabilitation 
agency long before employable age is reached so that the individual’s vocational 
plans may be well developed prior to whatever specialized vocational prep- 
aration is necessary. The state rehabilitation agency may work in co-operation 
with state services for crippled children. 

The school principal may familiarize himself with the services provided by 
the rehabilitation agency of his own state and should make sure that the handi- 
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capped students who come through the schools can avail themselves of these 
public rehabilitation facilities. 

No financial qualification is imposed in determining eligibility for vocation. 
al counseling, training, placement, and follow-up services furnished through a 
public rehabilitation agency. Expenditures for medical treatment, prothesis, 
living maintenance, and other supplementary matters are restricted to those 
who are financially unable to meet these expenses. 

STATE DEPARTMENTS OF WELFARE 

The Federal Security Agency includes a Division of Welfare. Welfare 
Services in all states are in line with the Social Security Act. In some statc:, 
(Tennessee for one) children who are blind or have impaired vision may be 
helped to get medical and surgical treatment in cases of low income. Glasses 
are provided when needed. It is quite important for the students enrolled in 
lip reading classes to have good eye care. 

The chief service the state department of welfare can give is that of de- 
termining the ability of parents to provide medical and other services for their 
speech or hearing handicapped children. Upon this investigation depends the 
extent to which other state and private agencies will be asked for financial 
assistance. 

Child Welfare Services of the State Welfare Department will provide foster 
homes where needed. Sometimes students with marked speech or hearing dev- 


iations are rejected by their families. 
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Community Agencies 










HILDRED SCHUELL 
BETTY PORTER MAHAFFY 







ROBABLY few members of a community are called upon as often as the 
high-school principal to serve as a member of boards and committees of 
community organizations which are concerned with various aspects of social 
welfare. The purpose of this chapter is therefore to summarize, for conveni- 
ence, the community agencies which are equipped to deal with special prob- 
lems and to point out some of the ways that their services may be used to as- 
sist boys and girls and their parents to solve the problems which are interfering 
with speech and hearing improvement and with healthy individual and family 
adjustments. 

It is recognized that many of the organizations to be considered here do 
not exist in small communities. They are primarily private agencies supported 
by the community in which they exist and, therefore, do not give services to 
individuals outside the community. In some communities some of them will 
be found and not others. Special consideration will be given later in the chap- 
ter to communities which do not have these resources. 

In large communities where many organizations function to perform special 
services, their work is co-ordinated by a Council of Social Agencies. With oné 
or two exceptions, every city with a population over 100,000 has such a council 
for community-wide planning and for the co-ordination of health, welfare, and 
recreation services. In addition, there are many cities where the Community 
Chest carries on the principal functions of a council. One of the several im- 
portant functions of a Council of Social Agencies is the development of com- 
munity understanding of welfare needs and services. In this connection, the 
council can serve the school (1) as a source of specific information concerning 
























Dr. Schuell (Ph.D., State University of Iowa. 1946) is Director. Speech Clinic, 
Veterans Administration Hospital. Minneapolis, Minnesota. She is a former teacher 
of speech correction at South Bend, Indiana. 

Mrs. Mahaffy (M.S., Smith College for Social Work, 1930) was Director of 
Family Casework, Family and Children’s Service, Minneapolis, Minnesota, for five 


years. 
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the proper agency or resource for dealing with a particular problem and ‘he 
method of referring a problem to a given agency and (2) as a source of gen- 
eral information concerning the services of all the agencies in a communi:y. 
The council will, upon request, welcome the opportunity to furnish a spea\<r 
for a parent-teacher, or a faculty group, to discuss the variety of social re- 
sources available in the community. There are several reasons why it is par- 
ticularly helpful for the principal to bring such discussions to school and parent- 
teacher groups. 

The public school teacher, the nurse, or the speech therapist is often the 
first person to receive information or evidence of special problems affecting 
individual pupils. Altered behavior or attitudes, changes in motivation, per- 
formance level, physical complaints, or absences may be symptoms of serious 
trouble. In counseling either pupils or parents, the principal, the counselor, 
the classroom teacher, or the speech therapist may receive direct or indirect 
evidence of conflicts or conditions with which the individual is unable to deal. 
If the counselor is able to say to the individual, “Do you know that there is 
an organization here which has been set up for the special purpose of helping 
people work out problems like yours? Would you like to have me make an 
appointment for you?” the first important step has been taken. 

In the second place, parents who have problems which threaten the welfare 
of the family often do not know that such services are available to them. All 
family problems do not, of course, reach the school faculty. Therefore, an 
important service may be performed by arranging a plan whereby this in- 
formation is made available to as many parents as possible. Also, an oppor- 
tunity for direct contact with the representatives of community agencies may 
serve to dispel certain attitudes which tend to prevent people from seeking 
help, and to break down attitudes of suspicion and hostility such as an unwill- 
ingness to accept “charity,” or the old idea that the social service worker is a 
patronizing individual, prone to criticism and determined to “improve” the 
client. 

If there is no organized Council of Social Agencies, usually representatives 
of specific groups will fill the same function in regard to the services of par- 
ticular agencies. The Family Service Agency is often one which can be most 
helpfui to the school in a variety of problem situations. Its services are available 
to all persons on a voluntary basis, without regard to race, creed, or color. It 
employs social case work to prevent family breakdown and promote healthy 
family relationships through helping the troubled individual find the best possi- 
ble social and personal solution to his difficulties. There are many situations in 
which the school is in a unique position to give information, encouragement, 
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and reassurance to parents and pupils who are in need of such services as this 
agency can offer. These services may be summarized as follows: 

|. Counseling service. Actually no service is given which does not employ 
couiseling. An inquiry is first made into the problem. From this point both 
psychological and environmental therapies are utilized simultaneously to work 
out solutions. The problems may focus around (a) problems of child-parent 
adjustment; (b) problems of adjustment in marriage; (c) problems of indi- 
vidual personality adjustment; (d) job adjustment; (e) health problems (these 
will often be handled co-operatively with the appropriate health agency or 
physician); (f) assistance to unmarried mothers, unless this problem is handled 
by a separate agency; and (g) problems of budgeting, nutrition, and money 

















management. 

2. Special needs. In working out any of the above situations, money for 
special needs may become necessary. The agency usually has funds for such 
needs, which may include speech correction, tutoring, or help with any special 








education needs. 
3. Providing funds for temporary maintenance. This is usually done by 


the public agency, except in special situations where it seems wise, in relation 
to other problems, for the family agency to assume this responsibility. 

4. Homemaker service. Not all communities offer this service, but where 
it exists, a trained homemaker is sent into a home where the mother is absent 
or incapacitated by illness to assist the family until the mother is able to do so, 
or until satisfactory long-term plans can be made. 

Health and welfare services for children are administered by special chil- 
dren’s agencies which are called by various names (Children’s Aid, Children’s 
Service, and many others) in different communities. In some communities, 
there is a single agency administering both family and children’s service, on a 
voluntary, nonsectarian basis. In addition to counseling (as described above) 
on the various problems of children, the major service of these agencies is 
foster care for children. 

This foster care or placement service involves the removal of the child from 
his own home (where careful study reveals that social, emotional, or physical 
conditions in the home are detrimental to the normal growth and development 
of the child) and placement in a carefully selected and supervised foster home. 
Sometimes boarding schools or institutions are used instead of foster homes, 
as indicated by the needs of the particular child. This is usually a voluntary 
service and must be carried on with the consent and co-operation of the parents. 
Ii: many cases, through counseling and other assistance, the problems may be 
solved in such a way that placement becomes unnecessary. 
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Protective services to children, in cases of cruelty, neglect, or dependency, 
are frequently the function of the public child welfare agency, althouch in 
some communities they are given by the private agencies. In such situations, 
the court may require the removal of a child from his own home, withou: the 
consent of the responsible parents or relatives. 

Sectarian agencies, operating under the auspices of particular religious 
groups (Catholic, Jewish, and various Protestant denominations), provide serv- 
ices similar to those already described in many communities. They differ from 
the nonsectarian agencies in that their services are limited to individuals of a 


particular faith. . 
Health and medical care services vary largely from community to com- 


munity. There may or may not be immunization clinics, dental clinics, speech 
and hearing clinics, maternal and child care clinics, children’s dispensaries, or 
fresh air camps. The school nurse is usually the person who has full knowledge 
of such services in the community, and also of the needs which individual pu- 


pils may have for them. 
Some communities are fortunate enough to have local Child Guidance 


Clinics. These may be independent community clinics, or they may be under 
the auspices of a hospital or a university. They are equipped to give expert 


service in the diagnosis and treatment of behavior, personality, and learning 
problems. The emphasis is upon the child and his problem. In relation to 
this, help is usually given to the parents in order to enable them to understand 
the child’s problem and to develop more adequate acceptance and handling 
of it. 
It is important to remember that the child whose speech or hearing is dif 
ferent from that of other children is often so acutely aware of his difference 
that he withdraws from the group in order to avoid the rejection or ridicule 
he has learned to expect. Therefore, one of the most essential aspects of any 
kind of therapy with these boys and girls is membership in a group. It is ob- 
vious that an individual cannot simply be placed in a group and be expected 
to develop adjusting attitudes. However, if a group is carefully selected and 
if the special needs of the individual are carefully discussed with the group 
leader, great gains may be expected. Neighborhood Houses, Boy Scouts and 
Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, the YMCA, the YWCA, and church groups oft: 
give the boy or girl with special problems his first experience of social accept- 
ance. The importance of this cannot be overestimated. Some of these groups, 
in large cities, have social group workers whose special knowledge and special 
skills have enabled many individuals to achieve social adjustment. The schowi 
personnel should be aware of the value of these organizations and should 
_ know which ones in the community have been particularly successful in 
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hand!ing various kinds of problems. They should also be aware of what camp 
facilities are available in the community and of the kind of problems each 
camp is equipped to handle best. Camps operated by community agencies are 
usually well staffed to provide well-rounded programs and meet individual 











needs. 
Service organizations in the community, such as the Junior Chamber of 


Commerce, the Rotary Club, the Kiwanis Club, the American Legion, the Jun- 
ior Lcague, lodges and fraternities, churches, and parent-teacher organizations 
usually have a special welfare chairman or committee. If a particular need is 
presented to any of these organizations, assistance, usually financial, may often 
be obtained. Sometimes organizations such as these sponsor and support a 
special project in a community, such as a dental clinic, a speech clinic, or an 
eye clinic, if a real need for the project can be shown to exist. They sometimes 
assume the responsibility of paying the salary of a special worker, such as a 
teacher for the hard of hearing or a social group worker. Sometimes they 
provide some special service, such as furnishing glasses or hearing aids. 
The school principal, who is aware of the needs of the boys and girls in the 
community for which no adequate resources exist, is in a unique position to 
present these special needs to service organizations who may not otherwise 






















be aware of them. 

Often a service organization will give financial assistance upon request in 
relations to an individual problem, For example, it may provide funds to 
send a pupil to a speech clinic for a period of intensive treatment or procure 
an obturator for the treatment of cleft palate or a hearing aid. 

In a community where there are no private agencies of the kind described 
here, the services of public agencies (county or state) are usually available to 
the school principal. The county nurse is frequently a source of valuable in- 
formation concerning the available resources and services. Most county wel- 
fare boards employ a child welfare worker who can also give valuable assist- 















ance. 
The fact that the small community is thrown more upon its own resources 
—its churches, its schools, its individuals — to find solutions for the individual 
problems of its boys and girls should be a challenge rather than a source of 
discouragement. Through state and county agencies and the university speech, 
hearing, and psychological clinics, it is usually possible to secure expert diag- 
Nostic service when this is required. It is almost always possible to secure the: 
financial assistance which may be necessary to take the individual to a center 
where such special services exist. The needs for acceptance and for social - 
ad;ustment may be met by the 4-H Clubs and by the young people’s groups 
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in many churches, as well as by the settlement house. setae and 
leadership are not confined to thickly populated areas. 

Last of all, the school itself should not be under-estimated. If the prin pal 
and faculty are aware of the individual problems and individual needs ©: ail 
pupils and provide understanding and sympathetic leadership, then the sciiool 
itself, all its classrooms and all its organizations, can become the stron.:est 
instrument in the community for individual growth and adjustment and sia 
good. If, in the school itself, there is acceptance of the boy or girl wit) a 
special problem, a special need, this acceptance will make itself felt in ni iny 
ways, and innumerable opportunities can be found to give these boys ind 
girls the experience of participating, of belonging, of being essential to the 
group, because of the services which they can perform. It may be such a s:m- 
ple thing as running the motion picture machine, collecting tickets at a schol 
dance, ushering, or pulling the curtain for a school play. Through experiences 
as simple as these, some boy or girl may begin to feel the confidence in him- 
self, or in his relations with people which will make the difference between a 
useful and productive life or one which is a burden to the individual and to 
society. 
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Part IV. | HELPFUL ORGANIZATIONS | 





Chapter 18 


College and University Clinics 


DEAN E. WILLIAMS 


\ role of college and university speech and hearing clinics is rapidly 
outgrowing its adolescent status in education and is developing into full 
maturity. With this maturity, clinics are accepting the responsibilities involved 
in providing assistance to the secondary schools in their goal of aiding the 
spcech and hearing handicapped pupil. In order to accept this responsibility 
more fully, these clinics are offering a well-rounded program in speech and 
hearing pathology, are becoming well staffed, and are becoming sufficiently 
well organized to be more helpful to the secondary schools. It will be to the 
advantage of the principal of these schools to investigate and utilize the 
variety of assistance being offered by the clinic in his area. 

One of the ways that these clinics may provide aid is by conducting surveys. 
Surveys are done with the purpose of determining the number of speech and 
hearing handicapped, the type of handicap, and the relative severity of each 
in any given school system. The clinic can be of service in this either by con- 
ducting or by helping plan an effective and efficient survey for the schools in- 
volved. As an added measure, it will be found that some clinics have mobile 
speech and hearing units which travel throughout the state to aid the schools 
desirous of these services. 

In addition to conducting surveys, clinics are interested in the organization 
of a speech and hearing retraining program within the schools as an important 
adjunct to the general education of the students; moreover, these clinics stand 
rcady to assist in any way possible. In Chapters V, XI, and XII, the process 
involved in the organization of such a program is discussed in detail. At the 
present time, college and university clinics are doing their utmost to train a 
sufficient number of speech and hearing therapists to help organize and carry 
out this work. However, because of the rapid increase in the number of sec- 
cndary schools that are initiating these programs, the supply of trained therap- 
sts has not kept up with the demand. To expedite this supply, the clinics 


Mr. Williams (M.A., State University of Iowa, 1949) is Assistant Professor of 
speech, Speech and Hearing Clinic, Florida State University, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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have turned to the classroom teacher for assistance. The colleges have broadened 
their curriculum whereby these teachers may obtain courses in speech and 
hearing pathology by engaging in various kinds of in-service training. Pro}. 
ably the most practical of these is afforded by attendance in a summer schoo’. 
More and more colleges 2nd universities are planning the summer curriculu: 

in the speech and hearing area to fit the needs of the classroom teacher. J; 
this way, it is hoped to facilitate further a provision for help to the students 
who need it. 

Aside from serving in the iorenamed capacities, the clinic has a princip:! 
function of its own. This function is to provide a testing and diagnostic serv 
ice. It should be noted that “therapy service” is not stated as being a “princi- 
pal” function. One must discriminate carefully between “diagnostic” and 
“therapy” service in evaluating the functions of a clinic. If it were to operat: 
primarily as a therapy clinic, it would seriously restrict the extent of service 
offered to the public because of space and staff limitations. On the other hand, 
by serving in primarily a diagnostic capacity, it is able to provide care to more 
people over a larger area of the state. This diagnostic service involves making 
examinations and recommendations, usually for the people with more severe 
speech and hearing problems. In addition, it co-ordinates the necessary medic- 
al and psychological referrals, and/or any other special service needed, as well 
as indicates specific home or school helps for the child. Functioning in this 
way, the clinic is serving a greater proportion of the state and at the same 
time is not sacrificing its own professional pursuits. 

Most clinics are striving to maintain a balance in training therapists, in 
research, and in providing therapy. A clinic depends upon these different 
aspects of the whole for its life blood. In the first place, therapists must he 
carefully trained so that they may efficiently carry out their responsibilities. 
Their success is dependent not only upon the caliber of work they do but also 
upon the spirit of co-operation they enter into, and are received in, the school 
situation. Secondly, the need for research is urgent. The advancement of 
any profession is, in part, spearheaded by its progress in research. Consequently, 
the clinic must expend part of its energy in attempting to find more efficient 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedures. The significant findings derived from 
this research have in the past, and will in the future, be passed on and applied 
in the secondary-school programs. Lastly, speech ahd hearing handicapped in- 
dividuals are needed in the clinic for teaching, observation, demonstration, and 
research purposes. Therefore, in most instances, a therapy program is set up 
within the clinic in accordance with the number and types of cases that can 
be handled to serve these purposes. The clinic usually accepts the kinds of 
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cass for therapy that present more severe problems than are commonly met in 
the school situation. In local situations, this relieves the therapist of this added 
time-consuming responsibility and enables him to give consideration to more 
pupils not so demanding of individaul time; plus, it provides those with rela- 
tively severe problems the added attention which they need. 

In conclusion, it is urged that the principal take full advantage of the near- 
est college or university speech and hearing clinic. They are prepared to help 
him and it will be to his benefit to become acquainted with the exact kind 
of aid he can expect for his school. He can learn of the services offered by 
contacting a college or university directly. It is of importance to point out that 
the clinic serves also in an advisory capacity and will usually be willing to 
provide consultation on any problem of this nature that may arise in the school 
system. 








PART V. READING LIST 


i following criteria were used in the compilation of the Reading List: 
(1) adaptability to the secondary-school level, (2) availability to the prin- 
cipal, (3) presentation of material in a relatively nontechnical language, and 
(4) lack of duplication of other materials listed. The first two criteria, in par- 
ticular, resulted in the elimination of many otherwise excellent articles and 
books. A brief summary of content has been included in order to allow the 
principal to make a further selection of the references which are of special 
interest to him. Many of them will make valuable additions to the school 
library. ie 

Parts I, II, and III were prepared with the idea in mind that the Reading 
List would be an indispensable supplement to the information presented in 
this publication. 
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Part V. READING LIST 





Chapter 19 


Reading Suggestions for Principals, 
Teachers, Parents, and Students 


NAOMI WINGFIELD HUNTER 
IDA LEVINSON’ 

MARIE ORR SHERE 

BEULAH W. SWENGEL 
GLENN TAYLOR 


General Suggestions 


DrakesMiTH, Dorotuy. “Speech Problems of School Children,” Education, 
Vol. 70, March 1950, pp. 427-433. Suggestions for understanding children 
with speech difficulties. Illustrations show how attitude of classroom teach- 
er towards speech problems affects pupils and community. For principals 
and teachers. 

Garrison, G. “Administrative Problems in a Speech and Hearing Program,” 
American School Board Journal, Vol. 119, September 1949, pp. 29-30. Dis- 
cussion of problems of administration in a speech correction program, fa- 
cilities, case load, and parent education. For principals. 

Grauam, Ray, compiler, The Illinois Plan for the Speech Defective, Circular 
Series “E”, No. 12, Office of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. Ex- 
planation of the program and educational procedures for the speech handi- 
capped in the State of Illinois. For principals and teachers. 

Jonson, WENDELL, et. al. Speech Handicapped School Children, New York: 
Harper and Bros. 1948. 459 pp. Explanation of the problems of speech 
handicapped children. For principals and teachers. 

Jonson, WENDELL, editor. Speech Problems of Children, New York: Grune 
and Stratton. 1950. 265 pp. “A guide to care and correction” prepared by 





The authors of this part are all on the faculty of the Department of Speech, 
University of Ilinois, Urbana, Illinois. Mrs. Hunter, Miss Levinson, Mrs. Shere, 
an] Miss Swengle received their Master’s Degrees from the University of Illinois. 
Dr. Taylor received his Ph.D. from the University of Southern California. All have 
hai extensive public school experience in addition to their university teaching and 
supervision, ; 
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the American Speech and Hearing Association. A practical book for wi- 
derstanding and helping children with speech and hearing handicaps. For 
principals, teachers, and parents. 

Kester, Dorotuy. “Speech Correction in General Speech Education,” Bu- 
LETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
Vol. 32, January 1948, pp. 133-135. Importance of the role of the classroom 
teacher in conducting the speech survey in secondary schools, Co-ordination 
of correction program with speech improvement program. For principals 
and teachers. 

SANDERSON, Vircinia. What Should I Know About Speech Defects, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 1943. Pamphlet. Useful handbook on speech 
problems for the classroom teacher. For principals and teachers. 

Simon, CiarENcE T. “Speech Improvement for Every Child,” National Educa- 
tion Association Journal, Vol. 36, February 1947, pp. 96-97. Need for co- 
operation of the speecl: correctionist and the classroom teacher in a speech 
improvement and correction program. For teachers. 

The 49th Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part Il, 
“The Education of Exceptional Children,” edited by Nelson B. Henry, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1950. Discussion of general concepts 
and problems of special education. Chapter on teaching children with 
speech handicaps. For principals and teachers. 


Sound Substitutions and Omission Problems 
Farrsanks, Grant. Voice and Articulation Drill Book. New York: Harper 


and Bros. 234 pp. 1940. Practice material for secondary-school level. Useful 
as a supplement to Chapter VII, A of THe Butietin. 

Jounson, WENDELL. Speech Handicapped School Children, Chapter 3, pp. 89- 
145, “Disorders of Articulation.” New York: Harper and Bros. 1948. Dis- 
cussion of causes and treatment of articulatory disorders. For principals 
and teachers. 

Van Riper, Cuares. Speech Correction, Chapter 7, pp. 127-158, “Methods 
for Diagnosing and Analyzing Articulation Disorders,” New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall. 1947, Discussion of various kinds of articulatory disorders. For 
principals and teachers. 


Stuttering 
ArnsworTH, STANLEY. “Present Trends in the Treatment of Stuttering,” Jour- 


nal of Exceptional Children, Vol. 16. November 1949, pp. 41-44. Reprints 
available from Department of Speech, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. Also in Education Digest, Vol. 15, March 1950, pp. 38-40. A 
summary of methods used by speech therapists in the treatment of stut- 
tering. Written for principals, teachers, and parents. 
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Bexver, JaMEs F. Do You Know Someone Who Stutters? Reprint from the 
Scientific Monthly, Vol. 59, September 1944, pp. 221-225. Obtainable 
through Advisory Service Department, The National Institute for Human 
Kelations, 545 Fifth Avenue at 45th Street, New York 17, New York. Dis- 
cussion of known facts about stuttering: incidence, ratio, handedness, in- 
iclligence, age of onset. For teachers, parents, and pupils. 

Cuiein, Amy BisHop. “When a School Child Stutters,” National Parent 
Teacher, Vol. 43, April 1949, pp. 14-16. Suggestions for parent-teacher co- 
operation in the correction of stuttering. For principals, teachers, and 
parents. 

EckreLMANN, Doratny. “If Johnnie Stutters,” The Elementary English Re- 
view, Vol. 22, October 1945, pp. 207-213. Case studies of six stutterers 
with emphasis on the classroom situation and pupil-teacher relationship. 
For teachers. 

Jouxson, WeENpDELL. “An Open Letter to the Mother of a Stuttering Child,” 
Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders, Vol. 14, March 1949, No. 1, po. 
3-8. Reprints available. Also printed in the Appendix of Speech Handi- 
capped School Children by Wendell Johnson and others. New York: Har- 
per and Bros, 1948. Explanation of the onset of stuttering and suggestions 
for parental assistance. For teachers and parents. 

Knupson, T. A. “What the Classroom Teacher Can Do for Stutterers,” Edu- 
cation Digest, Vol. 6, September 1940, pp. 39-41. Condensation from the 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Vol. 26, April 1940, pp. 207-212. Suggestions 
for helping the stutterer develop an objective attitude toward himself and 
his problem through proper handling of oral recitations. For teachers and 
pupils. 

Rew, Loren D. “The Stuttering Child in the Classroom”, School and Com- 
munity, Vol. 32, October 1946, p. 279. Discussion of co-operation needed 
between classroom teacher and speech therapist to help stutterer’s adjust- 
ment in the school environment. For principals and teachers. 

Van Riper, Cuarwes. Stuttering, prepared for the American Speech and 
Hearing Association under the editorship of Wendell Johnson. Obtainable 
through The National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 5. Pamphlet, price 35 cents. Explanation 
of the beginning and development of stuttering. Suggestions for helping 
stutterers. For principals, teachers, parents, and pupils. 

Voice Problems 

Anverson, J. O., AnD Gray, G. W. “Voice and Articulation Improvement,” 
ULLETIN OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL PRINCIPALS, 
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Vol. 29, November 1945, pp. 30-35. Suggestions for a speech correction )ro- 
gram including work on vocal production, pitch, resonance, and artic ila- 
tion. For principals and teachers. 

Jounson, WeENvELL. Speech Handicapped School Children, Chapter 4, »»p. 
146-178, “Disorders of Voice.” New York: Harper and Bros, 1948, [is- 
cussion of causes and treatment of vocal disorders for the school pezsu- 
nel. For principals and teachers. 

Van Riper, Cuarces. Speech Correction, Chapter 9, pp. 218-256, “Treatmy :it 
of Voice Disorders.” New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc. 1947. Discussion of 
causes and treatment of vocal disorders. For principals and teachers. 

Hearing Loss 

Bivuett, Cuartes G., compiler. Handbook of Information for the Hard «{ 
Hearing. Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1947. 
Discussion of medical aspects of hearing losses, hearing aids, lip-readinz 
training, and information regarding societies for the hard of hearing. For 
principals, teachers, and parents. 

Buu, M. R. “How Well Do You Hear,” Hygeia, Vol. 24, 1946, pp. 510-511. 
Discussion of assistance to be secured by hearing aids, including price and 
necessary adjustments. For teachers, parents, and pupils. 

Bunpeson, H. N. “When the Child Has an Earache,” Ladies Home Journii, 
June 1945, p. 101. Explanation of the mechanics of ear, causes of hearing 
difficulties, and what to do with a child who has an earache. For teachers 
and parents. 

Garpner, Warren H. The Oregon Program for the Conservation of Hearing. 
Portland: Oregon State Board of Health, 1946. Discussion of procedures in 
a three-year hearing survey including initial testing, investigation of aca- 
demic achievement, medical attention, parental consultation, and _ final 
educational adjustments. For principals, teachers, and parents. 

Hattowe Lt, Davis. Hearing and Deafness: A Guide for Laymen, New York: 
Murray Hill. 496 pp. 1947. Basic information by fifteen experts regarding 
medical aspects, testing, rehabilitation procedures through speech and 
hearing training, as well as vocational and social adjustments. For prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents, and pupils. 

If You Have a Deaf Child. Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1949. Pub- 

lished for the Illinois Annual School for the Deaf. Obtainable through the 

Division of Education for Exceptional Children, Office of Superintendent 

of Public Instruction, 401 Centennial Building, Springfield, Illinois. or 

through the Division of Services for Crippled Children, 1105 South Sixth 

Street, Springfield, Illinois. Pamphlet, price 75 cents. A compilation of 
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some of the lectures given at the Illinois Annual School for Mothers of 
’re-school Deaf Children, by authorities in different fields; such as pedi- 
attics, education, psychology, education of the deaf, and child development. 
| Discussions include the development of the normal as well as the deaf child. 
For principals, teachers and parents, 

Mecting the Needs of the Acoustically Handicapped, 1944, Bulletin 42. Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania: Department of Public Instruction. Detailed instruc- 
tion for discovering the heard of hearing child and for his classroom man- 
agement, Group-testing method prescribed is outmoded. For teachers, 

The Illinois Plan for Those with Impaired Hearing, Circular Series “C,” No. 
12, Compiled by Ray Graham, Director of Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, State Office of Public Instruction, Springfield, Illinois. Explanation 
of the program and. educational procedures for the hard of hearing in the 
State of Illinois. For principals and teachers. 


Cleft Palate 


Backus, Outs L., et al. The Child with a Cleft Palate. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press. Pamphlet, price 25 cents. Facts abut the etiology of 
cleft palate, surgical repair, dental care, and problems of speech. For teach- 
ers and parents, 

Baker, Herpert Koepp. The Rehabilitation of the Person with Cleft Lip and 
Cleft Palate. Prepared for the National Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Inc., The American Speech and Hearing Association, New York 
University, College of Medicine. May be obtained from the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. 
Discussion of social, educational, and vocational adjustments to the dis- 
ability. For principals, teachers, and parents. 

Distter, T. A, “Mending Cleft Palates,” Rotarian, Vol. 66, January 1945, 
pp. 29-30. Basic information for lay people about the cleft palate speech 
clinic organized by the Rotary Club at Lancaster, Pennsylvania. For teach- 
ers, principals, and parents, 

EckELMANN, Doratuy, and BatpripcE, Patrictanne. “Speech Training for the 
Child with a Cleft Palate,” Journal of Speech Disorders, Vol. 10, June 1945. 
Reprint, 10 cents, from Dr. George Kopp, Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Speech and Hearing Association, Speech Clinic, Wayne University, Detroit, 
Michigan. Description of the problem, exercises and drills for speech im- 
provement. For teachers and parents. 

(:\RDNER, WarrEN H., et al. A Child Has a Cleft Palate. Cleveland 4: Cleve- 
land Junior Chamber of Commerce, 400 Union Commerce Building. 
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Pamphlet, price 25 cents. Treatment, hearing conservation, and specch 
therapy for the cleft palate child. For principals, teachers, and parents. 

We ts, CuarLotre G., AND PHair, GRETCHEN M. A Parent-Teacher Guide to 
Speech Training for Cleft Palate Children. Revised 1947. Madison, Wis- 
consin: Bureau for Handicapped Children. Pamphlets available. Prepar: d 
specifically for the use of parents of cleft palate children where no speech 
. therapist is available. For parents. 


Cerebral Palsy 
Brown, Mary Eteanor. “How Normal Is Your C. P. Child,” The Crippled 


Child, June 1948. Reprint. A warning against false assumptions of nerv- 
ousness, fear, shyness, fatigue as characteristic of cerebral palsied children. 
For principals, teachers, and parents. 


Carson, Eart R. Born That Way. New York: John Day Company. 1941, 
174 pp. The story of the early life of Dr, Carlson who is cerebral palsied. 
For teachers, parents, and pupils. 

GaverkE, Warren. “When You Build that School for the Handicapped,” 
The Crippled Child, December 1948. Reprint. Pertinent suggestions for the 
physical facilities needed in a school for the handicapped. References to 
certain schools which have been built with these ideas in mind. For prin- 


cipals, teachers, and parents. 


Lez, Joun J. “Educating Crippled Children,” The Crippled Child, December 
1942; April 1943; October 1943. Reprint. Discussion of objectives, basic 
principles, and results of educational work with crippled children. For 
principals and teachers. 

Moore, Etten H. “Emotional and Physical Responses of Birth Injury Cases 
to Speech Correction,” Journal of Exceptional Children, Vol. 8, January 
1942, p. 4. Speech therapy as therapy for other disabilities of birth-injured 
children. For principals and teachers. 

Pertstetn, Meyer A. Cerebral Palsy — A Discussion of Medical Aspects. 
Chicago 3: National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 
11 South LaSalle Street. Explanation of possible causes of cerebral palsy. 
For principals, teachers, and parents. 

SrrotHeR, Cuartes R. “Evaluating Intelligence of Children Handicapped 

by Cerebral Palsy,” The Crippled Child, October 1945, p. 13. Evaluation of 

tests in relation to all factors that are part of the child’s environment. Necd 
for closer integration of the work of parents, doctors, psychologists, and 
educators. For principals and teachers. 
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Dysphasia (Aphasia) 

Ensinson, Jon. The Rehabilitation of the Dysphasic. Chicago 3: National 
Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle Street. 
Description of the disabilities of both the child and the adult aphasic and 
4 discussion of problems involved in making adjustments. For principals, 
teachers, parents, and pupils. 

Rosi, Ropert H. A Physician's Account of His Own Aphasia. Chicago 3: 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle 
Street. Reprint. Explanation of reactions, frustrations, and self-taught meth- 
ods of an aphasic. For teachers, parents, and pupils. 

Si.verMAN, Mitton, AND Hotuipay, Kare. “Half Your Brain Is a Spare,” 
Saturday Evening Post, December 11, 1948. Discussion of medical aspects 
and therapy for aphasics. For teachers, parents, and pupils. 


Magazines and General Services 

Bibliography for Deaf and Hard of Hearing. Published each year by the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. Publications listed are in the loan collection of 
the library. 

The Crippled Child. Published bi-monthly by the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. In- 
formation about discovery, care, education, training, recreation, and place- 
ment of the physically handicapped. For principals, teachers, and pupils. 

Directory of Organizations in United States Providing Services for the Handi- 
capped in Hearing. Chicago 5: The Audiology Foundation, 1104 South 
Wabash Avenue. 1950. Intended for the referral of pupils and adults with 
impaired hearing to organizations offering auditory rehabilitation services. 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders. Published by the American Speech 
and Hearing Association, Speech Clinic, Wayne University, Detroit, Mich- 
igan. Reports of research and articles on techniques of therapy in regard 
to speech and hearing problems. Primarily for speech and hearing ther- 
apists but occasional articles will be useful to principals and teachers. 

The Spastic Review, 1731 North Fairmont, Wichita 6, Kansas, Published “of, 
for, and by persons with cerebral palsy.” For principals, teachers, and pupils. 

A Speech Correction Bibliography. Published each year by the National So- 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults, Inc., 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois. Publications listed are in the library’s loan collection. 

Volta Review. Published monthly by the Volta Bureau, 1532-35th Street, N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Suggestions for educational needs and vocational op- 

portunities of acoustically handicapped. For teachers, parents, and pupils. 
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AIDS FOR CITIZENSHIP TRAINING.—A_ citizenship course recently j):- 
pared for the Bureau of Naval Personnel, U. S. Navy, by the Association for Su- 
pervision and Curriculum Development of the National Education Associativ. 
is now available for school purchase through The Grolier Society Inc., of New Yerk. 
publishers. The object for which this course was prepared is “to impart a deej: 
understanding and appreciation of American democracy, its concepts, ideals, and pra: - 
tical operations, and to develop in the men and women of the Navy a willingness aij 
an ability to assume their share of active, responsible citizenship.” Immediately upw: 
its publication, its value as material for civics and social studies courses in the school. 
was recognized by educators, 

The course comprises ten study units, richly illustrated, and written in a simple 
style well within the understanding of high-school students. The titles of the 
units and the major themes developed in them are as follows: Unit 1. Democrac; 
and Totalitarianism. The difference between our democratic beliefs and thos: 
held by totalitarians; how modern-day totalitarians have come to power, and what 
life has meant fo the people living under their governments. —Unit 2. Roots o/ 
American Loyalty. How our European ancestors lived under similar governments 
and struggled through the centuries for some of the democratic freedoms we enjoy 
today.—Unit 3. Foundation of American Democracy. The story of our Consti- 
tution as the bulwark against totalitarianism, and our democratic responsibility 
for its guardianship. — Unit 4. Structure of our Democracy. How the national. 
state, and local governments are organized today, the major services for which 
each level makes itself responsible, and their inter-relationships, -—-Unit 5. Govern- 
ment by Ballot. The importance of American party government, how it is organ- 
ized, and the responsibility of the citizen toward it for the maintenance of democ- 
racy. — Unit 6. Democracy in Everyday Life. How our democratic ideals are re- 
flected in the home, the school, the press, and our religious, economic, and recrea- 
tional life—Unit 7. Privileges of American Citizenship. What the Constitutional 
guarantees in the Ten Amendments mean, and the guiding principles in the use of 
our liberties. — Unit 8. Responsibilities of American Citizenhsip in Peacetime. The 
corresponding responsiblity for each of our democratic privileges and the role of 
the volunteer citizen-leader in our democracy.—Unit 9. Responsbilities of American 
Citizenship in Wartime. The people’s responsibilities for the nation’s security in 
time of war and how the military, industrial, financial, and civilian defense needs 
of World War II were met democratically by our people fully awakened to their 
danger and responsibilities. — Unit 10. The Place of the Armed Forces in our De 
mocracy. Our democratic traditions about our military forces and the important 
services performed by the various branches in peacetime as well as in war. 

These ten packaged units may be purchaséd from The Grolier Society, Inc.. 
2 W. 45th St., New York City, at prices ranging from $3.00 for a single set to $2.00 
for 500 sets or over, plus transportation charges. 

TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS. — More than 
500 educators from the 48 states and all U. S. territories participated in the 1950 
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4 
National Conference on Teacher Education and Professional Standards held at 
Indiana University, June 27-30. The conference was sponsored by the. National 
Ediication Association’s National Commission on Teacher Education and Profes. 


sioval Standards, Conference delegates included presidents and deans of education 
of many colleges and universities, elementary- and secondary-school teachers and 
administrators, and representatives of state departments of education, state and 
national educational organizations, and teacher accrediting associations. Visiting 
the conference as observers were educators from Germany, Japan, Philippine Is- 
land=. Canada, Greece, and Brazil. Most of the conference was devoted to work 
group sessions which studied institutional objectives, organization, facilities and 


resources, financial support and policy, and other problems concerning standards for 
colleges and universities that prepare teachers. 


INTERNATIONAL FRIENDSHIP.— The importance of “raising the standards 
of friendship throughout the world is as important as raising the standards of liv- 
ine” according to Warren R. Austin, chief United States delegate to the United 
Nations. And friendship for the United States and its democratic way of life is 
one objective which the school youth of this country have been able to accomplisk: 
through their letter writing project sponsored by the International Friendshiy : 
League of Boston. Working with all countries of the world, except Russia, the 
League has encouraged the exchange of friendly letters among young people ten 
to twenty-eight years of age with more than five million such letters during the 
past fourteen years. Educators, as well as statesmen, encourage the plan because 
of its value in classroom work. The letters from abroad are of immense interest 
in classes of geography, history, civics, social science, international relations as 
well as language. With the endorsement of the Ministries of Education in sixty-seven 
countries of the world, the International Friendship League receives from the teachers 
lists of the names, ages, addresses, and special interests of boys and girls who wish 
to have a pen friend in America. Ninety-eight per cent of the letters are written 
in Engilsh, but if the American scholar is studying a foreign language, use is made 
of this by writing to someone who has it as a native tongue. 

The advantages of such pen friendships are limitless. It gives the young people 
practice in writing good letters and in learning how to express themselves, and an 
opportunity to learn not only about the country from which they receive letters, but 
also about their own country, because in writing about the United States to a person 
who has never seen it, it is necessary to present a clear and comprehensive picture. 
The Americans develop a realization of their freedoms as well —the freedoms which 
they have learned are theirs, but which they may not appreciate until they find they 
are not available to: everyone everywhere. 

The question many teachers ask is “Can we be sure that each participant will 
recrive an answer?” The names received by the International Friendship League: 
are certified by the teachers abroad and the lists contain only the names of those 
who are anxious to have a pen friend in America. The names from abroad are 
not sent in duplicate; each American receives a personal registration sheet with 
the name and address of as many as three pen friends, each in a different country, 
of the same age and with the same interests. A small individual registration fee 
covers this service. 
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The International Friendship League is at present swamped with more than 
150,000 letters from children all over the world who have studied English, and it j- 
their hope that they can find 150,000 American children who can answer them. \ 
descriptive folder will be sent on receipt of a self-addressed, stamped enveloy. 
Write International Friendship League, 40 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8, Massachusett-. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS. — Frequent inquiries have been received con- 
cerning the preparation of superintendents’ reports. Thirty reports of this nature. 
all of recent date, were examined carefully by a staff member of the Nationa! 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for salient points administrators fre. 
quently ask in seeing their reports through the press. The administrative repori- 
surveyed appear to be typical in content. The trend is apparently toward an in- 
formal, attractive, popularized story of the school, stressing a particular theme. 
and making a direct though subtle appeal for the community’s whole-hearted sup- 
port. The formidable-looking pages of tables, charts, and graphs have been replace! 
by pages of interesting pictures with carefully couched captions. The former 
gathered dust on the scheol board’s shelf. The latter is dog-eared and worn in 
every home of the school community. Both tell the story of the school — its vital 
statistics, its personnel, its curriculum, its fiscal policy, its special services, it: 
student activity program, its properties, its courses of study, its basic philosophy, 
its trends, its professional affiliations, its relation to the community, and its place 
in the fabric of the democratic life of the nation. It is hoped that this brief sum- 
mary of format and content will be of assistance to those first faced with the problem 
and to those who wish to keep abreast of the trends, 
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SIZE 
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6x 9,7x 10 12 
Cover 

Color in cover 12 3 

Pictorial cover ' 14 7 

Self-cover 6 4 
BINDING 

Vertical side binding 17 ll 

Horizontal side binding 1 1 

Saddle stitch 14 10 
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Book binding 2 2 
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Process OF DUPLICATION 
Printed 10 6 
Offset 6 6 
Mimeo 2 0 
Paces 
1- 25 5 3 
26 - 50 7 2 
51- 75 4 4 
76 - 100 1 1 
101 - 125 1 1 
126 - 200 0 1 
PrePARATION 
By superintendent himself 1 2 
By research staff 6 4 
By faculty 6 4 
By local education association 2 1 
With lay participation 0 1 
With professional aid 1 0 
With student assistance 2 0 
Form 
Formal factual report ' 3 7 
Informal public relations instrument 15 5 
ENROLLMENT 
Large 13 8 
Medium 4 3 
Small 1 1 





ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDES.— Faculty committees and principals often inquire 
about the form and content of handbooks for the teaching staff. Five representa. 
tive types of handbooks selected from the large number which are on exhibit in 
the editorial office of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals have been analyzed. A is a mimeographed guide of regular 8” 
x 10%” typing paper bound with expandable posts in a heavy file folder. It is 
designed to clarify the non-teaching responsibilities of the faculty, particularly 
clerical work in pupil accounting and school management. Statements of policy 
and philosophy have been included where they explain a procedure. The organ- 
ization of the school is diagrammed and charted — schedules, calendar, bells, floor 
plans, personnel. Sample forms with instructions for pupil accounting and progress 
reports are assembled. Regulations concerning books, supplies, equipment, and 
services are set forth. Duties are outlined. 

B is a printed handbook (6” x 8”) for teachers. It was prepared especially 
for teachers new to the school system. It attempts to build esprit de corps. It 
introduces the community to the teacher by a brief history and summary of its 
prozress and cultural opportunities. It states the school’s philosophy and _ policies. 
Tle teacher's responsibilities are outlined and her relationship with the commu- 
ni! anticipated. The teacher's professional and personal interests are discussed. 
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The International Friendship League is at present swamped with more than 
150,000 letters from children all over the world who have studied English, and it is 
their hope that they can find 150,000 American children who can answer them. 
A descriptive folder will be sent on receipt of a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 
Write International Friendship League, 40 Mt. Vernon St, Boston 8, Massachusetts. 
ADMINISTRATIVE REPORTS. — Frequent inquiries have been received con- 
cerning the preparation of superintendents’ reports. Thirty reports of this nature, 
all of recent date, were examined carefully by a staff member of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals for salient points administrators fre- 
quently ask in seeing their reports through the press. The administrative reports 
surveyed appear te be typical in content. The trend is apparently toward an in- 
formal, attractive, popularized story of the school, stressing a particular theme, 
and making a direct though subtle appeal for the community's whole-hearted sup- 
port. The formidable-looking pages of tables, charts, and graphs have been re- 
placed by pages of interesting pictures with carefully couched captions. The 
former gathered dust on the school board’s shelf. The latter is dog-eared and worn 
in every home of the school community. Both tell the story of the school — its 
vital statistics, its personnel, its curriculum, its fiscal policy, its special services, 
its student activity program, its properties, its courses of study, its basic philosophy, 
its trends, its professional affiliations, its relation to the community, and its place 
in the fabric of the democratic life of the nation. It is hoped that this brief summary 
of format and content will be of assistance to those first faced with the problem and 


to those who wish to keep abreast of the trends. 
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Printed 10 6 
Offset 6 6 
Mimeo 2 0 
PAGES 

1- 25 5 3 
26 - 50 7 2 
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76 - 100 1 1 
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126 - 200 0 1 


PREPARATION 


By superintendent himself 1 2 
By research staff 6 4 
By faculty 6 4 
By local education association 2 1 
With lay participation 0 1 
With professional aid 1 0 
With student assistance 2 0 
Form 
Formal factual report 3 7 
Informal public relations instrument 15 5 
ENROLLMENT 
Large 13 8 
Medium 4 3 
Small 1 1 





ADMINISTRATIVE GUIDES. — Faculty committees and principals often inquire 
about the form and content of handbooks for the teaching staff. Five representa- 
tive types of handbooks selected from the large number which are on exhibit in 
the editorial office of THE BULLETIN of the National Association of Secondary- 
Sckool Principals have been analyzed. A is a mimeographed guide of regular 8” 
x 104” typing paper bound with expandable posts in a heavy file folder. It is 
designed to clarify the nonteaching responsibilities of the faculty, particularly 
clerical work in pupil accounting and school management. Statements of policy 
and philosophy have been included where they explain a procedure. The organi- 
zation of the school is diagrammed and charted — schedules, calendar, bells, floor 
plans, personnel. Sample forms with instructions for pupil accounting and prog- 
ress reports are assembled. Regulations concerning books, supplies, equipment, and 
services are set forth. Duties are outlined. 

B is a printed handbook (6” x 8”) for teachers. It was prepared especially 
for teachers new to the school system. It attempts to build esprit de corps. It 
introduces the community to the teacher by a brief history and summary of its 
progress and cultural opportunities. It states the school’s philosophy and policies. 
The teacher’s responsibilities are outlined and her relationship with the commun- 
itv "ticipated. The teachers’ professional and personal interests are discussed. 
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At the beginning, C sets forth the objectives and atmosphere of the school. 
Assignments, responsibilities, calendar, schedule, procedures, forms, and regula- 


tions are in detail. This 844” x 11” mimeographed manual is bound in a flexible, 


loose-leaf cover and is indexed. 

D is in a 9” x 1142” bright-colored, durable-paper cover fastened by remov- 
able fasteners. The philosophy of the school comprises the first page. The Stu- 
Schedules, calendar, and meetings are next listed. The major 


dent Code follows. 
Special assignments 


portion of the book is devoted to forms and their routine use. 


are posted. A statistical summary of the school population familiarizes teachers 


with the student body as a whole. 

E is a small handbook measuring 4” x 6” and is spiral bound. 
paper is used as an aid to its efficient use. No specimen forms are included as in 
the larger books. Otherwise, the content is similar. 

RADIO AND TELEVISION. — Although radios outsold television sets nearly 314 
to 1 by numbers in 1949, they are fast losing ground. Radios already lag when 
the two appliances are compared on the basis of retail sales totals. 
public paid $412.3 million for close to 8.9 million radios last year, television buyers 
laid out $881.8 million on 2.6 million video sets. That averages $46.68 per radio, 
$339.17 per television set. A year-by-year comparison of unit radio and television 


sales, starting with 1946, is even more impressive: 


Vari-colored 


Where the 





Television Sets 


Year Radio Sets 

1949 8,875,000 2,600,000 
1948 17,500,000 975,000 
1947 21,300,000 178,600 
1946 14,024,500 6,500 





The outlook for television in 1950 and the next six years depends upon whose 
predictions you believe. David Sarnoff, board chairman of Radio Corporation 
of America, predicts that 20 million television sets will be in use by the end of 
1954, which means the sale of 16.4 million sets in the 5-year 1950-1954 period, as 
compared with only 3,760,000 sets in the four years ended with 1949. Mark Woods, 
president of American Broadcasting, estimates 6 million video sets will be in oper- 
ation by the end of 1950, which would mean the sale of 2.4 million sets this year, 


excluding replacements. Benjamin Abrams, president of Emerson Radio and 
Phonograph Corporation, thinks the industry will make 5 million sets in 1950 and 


that 30 million sets will be in use by the end of 1955, as compared with 3.6 million 


sets at the close of 1949. 

OVERVIEW OF SCHOOL CAMPING IN AMERICA. — Programs of outdoor 
education through school camping are gaining momentum over the nation, accord- 
ing to a report given by Miss Lenore Smith, instructor of physical education at 
the University of Southern California, at the Conservation Conference held at 
Pasadena recently. Of 127 schools that have operated school camping programs 
over the nation, 55 replied to a questionnaire. Twenty-two of those replying op- 
erate their programs during school time. Of this number, nine are in Michigan 
The camping experience of these youngsters ranged 


and five are in California. 
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from one day to two weeks, and included children ranging from the third grade 
to the twelfth grade. The most popular levels were the fifth and sixth grades. The 
number of campers participating in the programs ranged from 25 to 125. 

Fees charged the students ranged from one to three dollars a day per student. 
Salary range of the beginning counselors was from $100 to $300 per month and 
maintenance. The directors received from $200 to $475 per month and mainten- 
Six school systems use the teachers as leaders in the outdoor education pro- 


ance. 
Seven districts require the teachers to go to 


gram. Specialists are used in others. 
camp with their classes, while in 16 cases the teachers usually go but are not re- 


quired to go. Camps were Iccated a distance of from 15 to 125 miles away from 
the school. The average distance was between 60 and 70 miles. 


SEPARATE COLOR SHEETS.— At the request of many teachers, the National 
Geographic Society is making available for educational use, at a nominal price, 
color sheets identical with those bound in certain numbers of the National Geo- 
graphic Magazine. A list of the subjects that may be purchased and of their dates 
of publication is available from the National Geographic Society, 1146 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. The color illustrations embrace a wide variety of 
subjects in many lands: scenery, people, costumes, architecture, industries, products, 
flowers, birds, fishes, insects, cattle, etc. From them teachers may select material 
that will be extremely useful in teaching geography and other social science sub- 
jects, as well as natural history, literature, and certain sciences. 

150TH BIRTHDAY OF OUR NATION’S CAPITAL.— The Civic Education 
Service, Inc., 1733 K St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C., has prepared a supplement 
to the American Observer of March 27, 1950, entitled ‘““The American Observer 
Salutes the 150th Birthday of Our Nation’s Capital.” This supplement cf 8 pages 


gives a brief history of our capital. Important places are also pictured in this 


supplement. 
THE CO-OPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY-SCHOOL STANDARDS. — 
The Co-operative Study of Secondary-School Standards was organized in 1933 
by the six regional accrediting associations in the United States, because of their 
growing dissatisfaction with the methods which had long been in use for determin- 
ing whether a school merited accreditation. It was financed by a grant from the 
General Education Board and contributions from the six regional accrediting as- 
sociations. A Committee of twenty-one representing the regional associations, 
with its Executive Committee of nine and its Administrative Committee of three, 
was in charge of the Study; these committees have never disbanded. ‘To the 
Studv were devoted six years of intensive research, accompanied by exhaustive 
experimental work in more than 200 secondary schools of all sizes and types 
throughout the country, and richly supplemented by the help and advice, freely 
given, of leading secondary-school men all over the United States. The result in 
1940 was the publication of a set of new instruments valuable not only for accred- 
iting secondary schools, but even more important for stimulating effectively the 
enthusiasm of school staffs for continuoys improvement of their own schools. 
Revision of the Evaluative Criteria was undertaken in 1948 to incorporate the 
experience of ten years’ wide use of the materials and to bring them up to date. 
Extensive contributions to the revision were made by selected juries including 
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representatives from schools of different size, public and independent schools, 
teachers colleges, schools of education, state and federal departments of education, 
and professional educational organizations. The materials published in 1940 were 
modified extensively and are now published as Evaluative Criteria, 1950 edition, 
in May, 1950. For complete information about these new forms, write the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary-School Standards, American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 

DRIVER EDUCATION. — Antelope Valley Joint = uia High Schcol District, at 
Lancaster, California, has established a full semester course in Driver Education, 
with a special instructor to handle behind-the-wheel training. An area of the 
campus has been black-topped and marked where training may be offered in par- 
allel parking, backing, turning, and the like; and a 9-mile driving course has been 
selected to give students practice in almost every type of driving problem. 


TESTAMENT OF FAITH IN EDUCATION. — The “8 men and women who 
guide the fertunes of state educational programs in the United States have agreed 
on a statement of policy. The agreement brings to a successful conclusion more 
than five years of thinking on the policies which should govern American educa- 


tion. The statement is divided into fifteen sections covering the following major 


Issues: 

Adequate elementary and secondary education is fundamental in our society. 
The scope of elementary and secondary education should be extended. 

Proper administrative arrangements can increase effectiveness of schools. 
Institutions of higher education constitute an important part of our system of 


tens 


education. 

5. Adult education is imperative in our rapidly changing society. 

6. The local administrative unit has primary responsibility for programs of 
education. 

7. Organization and operational methods in local administrative units affect the 
quality of services in schools. 

8. Education is a function of the state under our system of government. 

9. Proper organization of the state agency for education enables the state to 
meet its educational responsibilities more economically and efficiently. 

10. The state is responsible for allocating education functions among its central 
and local agencies. 
The Federal Government has an important role in education. 

12. More appropriate Federal organization and administration would make State- 
Federal relations in education more effective. 

13. Financing the education program is a joint local, state, and Federal responsi- 
bility. 

14. Administrative arrangements among local, state, and Federal agencies for 
financing education should insure economy and freedom from undesirable 


controls. 
15. General improvement of teaching service requires local, state, and Federal 


action. 
34 STATES REQUIRE FREE TEXTBOOKS. — In 34 of the 48 states, textbooks 
ire required to be furnished free to children in the elementary grades. Free text- 
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books are authorized in the 14 remaining states. Textbooks are also furnished 


free to high-school children in a majority of the states having mandatory free text- 
Approximately one-third of the states in which textbooks are furn- 


book systems. 
In a number of states the 


ished free are purchased and paid for by the state. 
cost of free textbooks is divided between the state and the local schcol district. 
In approximately 20 states, textbooks are purchased and paid for by local school 
districts, towns, or counties. North Carolina furnishes: free textbooks to grades 
1-8. A rental plan is in effect for textbooks used in the high schools. — North 


Carolina Public School Bulletin. 


DIAGNOSTIC READING TESTS. — The Survey Section of the Diagnostic Read- 
ing Tests, Forms A and B, constructed by the Committee on Diagnostic Reading 
Tests, Inc., is now being widely distributed by Science Research Associates, 
228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. The Survey Section of the Diag- 
nostic Reading Tests is essentially a screening test constructed to determine the 
general level of reading skills of students in the following areas: rate of reading 
story type material, vocabulary, and comprehension of textbook type material. 
It is suitable for use in seventh grade through college freshman years. Distribution 
of this test is part of SRA’s program in the reading-improvement field. Other 
available developments are the SRA Reading Record, a test, and Streamline Your 
Reading, an illustrated booklet by Dr. Paul Witty of Northwestern University. 
Also the company has recently made available the SRA Reading Accelerator, a 
training device which helps widen perceptual span and increase comprehension. 
To be published in the spring is a series of Reading Test Books designed to measure 
reading improvement progress. 

THE NATION’S EDUCATIONAL TASK. — This year there will be approximate- 
ly one million more children enrolled in our elementary schools than were enrclled 
last year. And in the year 1952-53, there will be an unprecedented annual in- 
crease of over a million and a half in the number of elementary-school pupils. 
By 1950-60 there will be 10,500,000 more children enrolled in elementary and high 
school throughout the United States than in 1946-47. This means that, if each 
teacher takes care of 30 pupils, the nation will need about 350,000 additional 
teachers by 1959-60. The 350,000 figure does not include replacements for teachers 
withdrawing from the school systems because of age, marriage, or illness, or for 
other reascns. Moreover, this estimate does not provide for the supervisory per- 
sonnel or specialized teachers who will also be needed. 

Not only more teachers, but also additional school facilities must be provided 
to take care of the tremendous increase. At current prices, a properly equipped 
classrocm, together with requisite auxiliary facilities such as library, gymnasium, 
auditorium, cafeteria, nurse’s quarters, and play space will cost about $30,000 or 
roughly $1000 per enrollee. 

WHAT FACTORS TEND TO BOOST TEACHER MORALE? — What factors 
affect teacher morale in a positive way? In Illinois, a survey was made to de- 
termine these factors. Included in the survey were 216 rural teachers and 1,368 
urban teachers — 1,468 classroom teachers and 116 administrators and supervisors 
— 1.352 who belenged to local teachers association and 232 who did not belong. 
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Here is how these teachers voted on the twenty highest factors affecting teacher 
morale: 

1. Administrative support in discipline (69.8%) 

2. Friendly inter-faculty relations (64%) 

3. Belief in and enjoyment of teaching (62.1%) 
4. A just and adequate salary plan (60%) 

5. Worthy retirement pension plan (57.1%) 

6. Administration shows confidence (57.1%) 

7. Faculty co-operation in activities (55.8%) 

8. Adequate sick and emergency leave (55.2%) 
9. Position security through sound tenure (54.8%) 
10. Constructive, democratic supervision (54.1%) 
11. Students show courtesy and respect (53.7%) 
12. Parents appreciate and co-operate (53.5%) 

13. Teacher grievances handled properly (52.4%) 
14. Teacher has social freedom (50.5%) 

15. Teacher knows subject and methods (50.4%) 
16. Nonfears — sense of humor — poise (49.4%) 
17. Good physical health, energy, reserve (49.7%) 
18. Teacher considers attitudes of others (47.8%) 
19. Teacher load is reasonable and fair (44.3%) 
20. School board plans well (42.2%) — North Carolina Public School Bulletin. 


UNEMPLOYMENT AMONG THE TEEN-AGED IN 1947-49.—In April, 1949, 
the number of young persons 16 through 19 years of age was 8,201,000 and the 
number 14 and 15 was 4,141,000, making a, total youth population of 12,342,000 
compared with 14,740,000 in April, 1950. ‘The 2.4 million decrease in 9 years 
reflects the lower birth rate during the Second World War and during the first 
postwar years. In spite of this decrease in the teen-age population, the total 
number of these boys and girls who have entered the labor market — that is, 
who are employed full time or part time or looking for work — increased from 
4,300,000 to 4,556,000 between April, 1940, and April, 1949. Those 14 through 17 
years of age increased by 700,000, and those 18 and 19 years of age decreased by 
almost 500,000. Approximately one of every seven children 14 or 15 years of age, 
one of every three aged 16 or 17, and three in every five of those 18 or 19 years 
of age were in the labor market, and either employed or looking for jobs, in April, 
1949. Of the group 16 through 19 years of age combined, almost half were in 
the labor market. Copies of this complete report may be obtained free by writing 
to the U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

PLANNING THE HIGH-SCHOOL PLANT — The March-April, 1950, issue of 
The High School Journal published by the School of Education, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina (50c each; subscription rate, 5 times a year, 
$1.50) is devoted to “Planning the High School Plant.” Areas covered include: 
site selection, adaptability and flexibility of the building, trends in design, heating 
and ventilating, classroom ventilation, floor maintenance, planning the industrial 
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arts laboratory and the auditorium, safety and designs of the high-school building 
of the future. 


THE ATOM IS STUDIED. — Two hundred of 265 high schools in Massachusetts 
report that they are paying some attention to atomic energy in various parts of 
the school curriculum. Some schools report assembly talks, motion pictures, and 
filmstrips on atomic energy. Others have incorporated units on atomic structure 
and nuclear fission in their physics and chemistry classes. Still others devote some 
time to considering the social, political, economic, and religious implications of 
atomic energy. 


COLLEGE ENROLLMENTS INCREASE. — According to a report from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency, junior colleges in the fall of 1949 showed an increase of 8.6 
per cent in enrollment over that of 1948, the largest increase in enrollment of 
any type of institution. Teachers colleges showed an increase of 8.4 per cent; 
universities, colleges, and professional schools, an increase of cnly 0.9 per cent; 
and Negro institutions a decrease of 1.3 per cent. Certain types of professional 
schools with the universities have shown a marked increase in their enrollments. 
First-time students, the report shows, increased 9.7 per cent in junior colleges and 
6.2 per cent in teachers colleges, decreased 6.2 per cent in universities, colleges, and 
professional schools, and remained unchanged in Negro institutions. 


TEACHER JOB OUTLOOK. — Students graduating as high-school teachers will 
have slimmer job prospects this year than last, reports for all parts of the country 
indicate. Teacher shortages still exist in several high-school fields, especially in 
women’s physical education and home economics. Music, speech, and commercial 
fields also are good prospects for new teachers. Social studies and men’s physical 
education remain crowded fields. 


TEACHING AS A PROFESSION OUTLINED IN FIGURES.—A survey re- 
cently completed by the Michigan Department of Public Instruction gives interesting 
statistics of teaching as a profession. The material on earnings and on distribution, 
demand, and supply published in the issue of March 10 was presented to the Mich- 
igan Educational Policies Commission at a meeting held at Haven Hill on March 
10-11, 1950. “The average salary of teachers in public school systems in 1947-48 was 
$2,984. In 1949-50 the average salary has risen to $3,500.” (Source: Benjamin Fine, 
The New York Times, January 9, 1950.) 


‘Real’ WEEKLY Incomes 


The group 1939 Now 
Retail workers $23.89 $25.07 
Textile workers 16.96 25.96 
School teachers 27.64 30.79 
Railroad workers 30.99 31.75 
Steel workers 29.89 33.31 
Automobile workers 33.41 36.94 
Soft coal miners ‘ 23.88 37.56 


(Source: U. S. News and World Report, March 10, 1950, pp. 50-51. After 
Federal taxes; adjusted for cost of living increase) 
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“Relative wages of teachers are still very low. The index of the relative 
wage stands at only 72.3 in January 1950, compared with 72.0 in December 1949. 
This means that teachers’ wages are only 72 per cent as high as they were, when 
compared to other salaries over a period of ten years.” 

(Source: Harold F. Clark, “Teachers’ Salaries and the Cost of Living.” The 
School Executive. Vol. 67, No. 7, March 1950, p. 47) 


Comparisons of LIFE Earnings 


Nursing $ 23,000 
Teaching 44,000 
Ministry $7,000 
Journalism 98,000 
Social work 216,000 
Law 232,000 
Engineering 238,000 
Medicine 239,000 


(Source: The Improvement of Public Education in Michigan, Lansing, Michi- 
gan: The Michigan Public Education Study Commission, 1944. p. 75) 
THEY DO BETTER.—Dr. Ralph W. Tyler, dean of the Division of Social 
Sciences, University of Chicago, recently conducted a study of the achievement of 
students in present-day high schools in comparison with high-school students of 
twenty to thirty years ago. A series of tests and examinations written by students 
of that period were gathered from more than forty Ohio communities. These 
exercises were given to pupils in the same grades as those in which they had first 
been administered. The results were startling to those who often speak of the 
“good old days’? when high-school students supposedly learned more than they do 
now. In no community did the average score of the present high-school students 
fall below the average of the students twenty to thirty years before. In 80 per 
cent of the cases, the average scores of the present high-school students exceeded 
the averages of the earlier period. — Kentucky School Journal, January, 1950. 


No. of Students Entering Final Year of High School Per 1000 
Pupils Enrolled in Grade V 


1931 310 
1932 344 
1933 370 
1934 400 
1935 415 
1936 432 
1937 454 
1938 463 
1939 481 
1940 510 
1941 489 
1942 : 512 
1943 466 


1944 425 
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1945 428 

1946 444 
From Early School Leavers by H. J. Dillon, 1949, National Child Labor Committee, 
419 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


U. S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION STATISTICS. — A high-school graduate earns 
65% more salary than a grade-school graduate. ... A.B. degree outstrips high- 
school graduate by 25%. . . . Today 50% of the high income bracket are college 
trained; 40% are high-school trained; less than 8% have only grade-school edu- 
cation. 

Proportion of People (per 1000) Reaching Educational Levels 


No. entering first grade 1,000 
No. entering high school $50 
No. graduating from high school +50 
No. entering college 150 
No. graduating from college 70 
No. obtaining M. A. degree 9 
No. obtaining Ph.D. degree 
1933-1941 

Entering 5th grade 1,000 
Entering 8th grade $36 
Entering 1st yr. of high school 792 
Entering 2nd yr. of high school 688 
Entering 3rd yr. of high school 594 
Entering 4th yr. of high school 512 
Graduates — 1941 462 


From Early School Leavers by H. J. Dillon, 1949, National Child Labor Committee, 

419 4th Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
JUNIOR RED CROSS SEND HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS ABROAD.—Twenty high 
school students from all parts of the country returned to the United States on Sep- 
tember 19 following a two-month study visit to Europe this summer as representa- 
tives of the American Junior Red Cross. The delegation was invited by ien Euro- 
pean Red Cross societies in appreciation for school and health supplies sent to 
European children since the war by the American Junior Red Cross. The supplies 
were purchased through the National Children’s Fund, contributed by American 
school children. The cost of the trip, except for travel between countries, was borne 
by the host societies. The additional expense was paid by the National Children’s 
Fund. 

The group sailed from New York on July 10. The travel program, outlined 
by the host countries, began with a week in Geneva, Switzerland, where the group 
learned how the League of Red Cross Societies and the International Committee of 
the Red Cross operate. From Geneva the group was divided into three teams. Each 
team visited three or four of the following host countries: Italy, Austria, France, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, Netherlands, England, Sweden, Norway, and Finland. The teams 
reassembled in Copenhagen, Denmark, August 26, as guests of the Danish Junie: Red 
Cross and completed their study with a five-day visit to the German Junior Rec Cross. 

In each country the delegates studied community life with special emphasis on 
problems and interests of youth and their relation to Red Cross programs being car- 
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ried on. Wherever it was possible, the teams visited schools, met teachers and school 
Junior Red Cross activities, 


administrators, and discussed school life with students. 
They 


schoo! financing, curriculum, and community programs were also explored. 


sailed for home from Genoa, Italy, on September 7. 


The students named to represent more than 19,000,000 American Junior Red 


Cross members on the study visit were all members of Junior Red Cross Area Coun- 
cils. They were Marilyn Breed, Laconia High School, Laconia, New Hampshire; 
Bridgie Brill, South High School, Denver, Colorado; James L. Browning, Jr, Reedley 


Joint Union High School, Reedley, California; Pat. scie Capouch, Polytechi.: His! 
School, Long Beach, California; Kay Cox, Universitv Hieh School, Colsinbia, South 


Carolina; Charlotte DeMonte, Clifford Scott High schooi, (Hast Oranze, New Jersey), 


Glen Ridge, New Jersey; William G. Kiffel, Mary D. Bradtord Senior High School, 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; Barbara Lazenby, Cha:leston High School, Ciarleston, West 
Virginia: Johannes Lischka, St. Petersburg Hig’: School, St. Petersburg, Florida; 
Donel? McCandless, Bremerton High School, Bremerton, Washington; Kenneth Mur- 
rah, Winter Park High School, Winter Park, Florida; Carl Nighswonger, Classen 
High School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma: Megan O’Connor, Fulton High School, 
Fulton, New York; Donald Pair, Devilviss High School, Toledo, Ohio; Joyce 
Powers, Nezperce High School, Mohler, tdaho; Constance Rogers, Riverside Brook- 
field Twp. High School, Riverside, Hlinois; Patricia Sanders, Neville High School, 
Monroe, Louisiana; Raymond Taylor, Washington High School, Washington, North 
Carolina; J. Frank Warden, Jr.. North Little Rock High School, North Little Rock, 


Arkansas; and Don Worthington, Payson Senior High School, Payson, Utah. 


HOW TO DISPLAY AND RESPECT THE AMERICAN FLAG.—Many schools are 
confronted with the problem of how to display the American flag correctly. While 
this information has been available, it has not been generally distributed so that it 
S. Navy Recruiting Service has recently 


was readily accessible when needed. The U. 
‘4°, pictorially showing and explaining 


prepared an illustrated color folder, 18” x 21 
the proper display of flags. In addition to this, much other valuable information 
regarding the rules governing the Navy flags and the correct use of the various staff 
ornaments is also included. This brochure intended for wall or bulletin board dis- 
play has been entitled “How to Display and Respect the Flag of the United States.’ 
Copies may be secured free from the local U. S. Navy Recruiting Service. 


A SCIENCE FILMSTRIP.—Science teachers will be interested in a new Teach-O- 
Filmstrip produced by Popular Science Publishing Company and titled Current Sci- 
ence Features. This filmstrip is a series of four full-length, black-and-white filmstrips 
based on feature science articles of timely significance and enduring value in Pop- 
ular Science Monthly. Designed for junior and senior high-school classes and clubs, 
the four strips are: The Science of Auto Safety, Making Atomic Energy Help Man- 
kind, Controlling Fire, and How Television Works. A Teaching Guide accompanies 
each of the four filmstrips; both strips and Guides are packaged together in a hard- 


cover, book-style file box. Current Science Features, including four Teach-O-Film- 


strips, four Teaching Guides, and a permanent storage box, is priced at $14.00. For 
further information, contact Popular Science Publishing Company, Audio-Visual Di- 
vision, 353 4th Ave., New York 10, New York, or a local audio-visual dealer. 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL COUNCIL TO MEET IN ATLANTIC CITY.— The National 
Council for Educational Travel will hold its annual conference in Atlantic City, 
February 16-18, 1951. This meeting will mark the end of the National council’s first 
year of operation. 


U. N. RECORD ALBUM.—With a representative of the Department of Public In- 
formation in the chair, a series of recordings entitled This Is the UN was prepared 
at the headquarters of the United Nations. This is the first album of phonograph 
records telling the authentic history of the formation, aims, principles, and achieve- 
ments Of the United Nations (1945-1950). It is a dynamic documentary produced 
at Lake Success under the supervision of the United Nations Department of Public 
Instruction, the guidance and facilities of the UN Radio Division, and the advice of 
the Education Section. The narrator is the famous film star, Franchot Tone. Every 
voice heard on the album—except Mr. Tone’s—is an authentic U. N. voice—recorded 
while engaged upon U. N. work or while participating in events having a direct re- 
lationship to the U. N.—not only at Lake Success but also everywhere in the world. 
Through the facilities of the United Nations Radio Division, Record Library, Refer- 
ence Library, and Archives Section, the producers of the album had access to all 
of the U. N.’s files, minutes and archives, including 40,000 recordings and transcrip- 
tions and hundreds of thousands of feet of magnetic-tape recordings. Accompanying 
the album are: (1) a Teachers and Discussion Leaders Manual; (2) an official re- 
corded statement, especially written and transcribed for this album, by Mr. Benjamin 
Cohen, Assistant Secretary General of the United Nations in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information; and (3) Guide to Action—an authoritative statement 
about what the listener can do to help the UN achieve its goals. The records are on 
Vinylite, nonbreakable, built for hard and long wear without destroying the high- 
fidelity reproduction of all voices, tones, and artistic nuances. The album is obtain- 
able in either of the widely-accepted playing speeds—78 rpm (standard) and 33 1/3 
rpm (Long Playing). In the 78 rpm speed, the entire program proper takes 
five two-faced records (ten sides). In the 331-3 rpm speed, the program proper 
is on one record (two sides). In addition, the Special Statement and Guide 
to Action are on one record (two sides) recorded in the 78 rpm speed only. 
All the records are of 12-inch diameter. The total length of the program proper— 
in addition to Mr. Cohen’s Special Statement and the Guide to Action—is ap- 
proximately 45 minutes. Each “side” or “band” of the entire program is a program 
by itself, entertaining and instructive. While the entire 45-minute program tells 
one continuous story, each segment has been built for separate listening or for 
listening in any combination with any number of other sides—depending upon 
the plan desired by the teacher or discussion leader. 


The educational discount prices for the entire Album This Is the UN—Its 
Actua! Voices, including the program, Special Statement, Guide to Action, Teachers 
and Discussion Leaders Manual, and organizational chart of the principal organs 
of the U.N. are (f.o.b. New York) for 78 rpm: $13.90; and for 331-3 rpm: 
$11.75. Sale and distribution of these albums are by Tribune Productions, 40 East 
49th Street, New York 17, New York. 


A FILMSTRIP OF A MOVIE.—Taking the new Fox Technicolor feature picture 
Broken Arrow as a base, Films Incorporated, with the co-operation of Fox re- 
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search, has produced a new type of 16-mm. filmstrip for classroom use. The new 
filmstrip digests in orderly fashion, with pictures and commentary, the signifi- 
cant historical and social values of Broken Arrow. For complete information 
about the filmstrip and its availability, write Films Incorporated, 330 West 42nd 


Street, New York, New York. 
REPRINTS OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS HANDBOOK ARE AVAIL- 
ABLE.—The handbook on International Aspects of Human Rights, prepared by 
the Committee on International Relations of the National Education Association, 
has been reprinted. A limited supply is now available. Teachers may obtain the 
handhook, together with copies of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
and a set of four Human Rights posters, from the NEA Committee on International 
Relations, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


WAYS TO IMPROVE THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM.—Many suggestions have 
come from various sources and submitted to assist in the improvement of the 
‘educational program in the Long Beach Public Schools, Long Beach, California. 
These have been classified under the following statements: 


1. Success of Graduates 

2. Refresher and/or Remedial Courses 

3. Grouping 

4. Informal Meetings in Schools 

5. Fliminating Waste Time 

6. Teaching Contract in Spelling 

7. How to Study 

8. Jlome Work 

9. Invite a Citizen to School 

10. Lay Consultants 

11. Conferences with Critics 

12. Facts about the Schools 

15. P.T.A. Program 

14. Assistance of Counselors 

15. Get all Employees on the Team 
CONSUMER EDUCATION UNITS OF THE N.A.S.S.P.—Among the recent orders 
for the Consumer Education Study units was one for 5,500 for use in the Detroit, 
Michigan, high schools. 

STUDENT FARMER ORGANIZATIONS. 
zations throughout the high schools of the State of North Carolina shows remarkable 
increase since their inception, it is learned from a recent tabulation of yearly figures 
concerning this phase of public education. There are two associations composed of 
one for whites and the other for Negroes. 


Membership in student farmer organi- 


students taking vocational agriculture— 
The North Carolina Association of Future Farmers of America, the white student 


organization, was formed in 1928 with 80 chapters having a total membership of 2,804. 
This association has grown year by year, except during World War II, until there 
was in 1949-1950 a total of 423 chapters having 18,667 members. The North Carolina 


Association of New Farmers of America, an organization of Negro farm boys study- 
ing vocational agriculture in the public schools of the state, had its beginning dur- 
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ing the school year 1926-27. There were 26 chapters with a total membership 
of 629 the first year. Now, 1949-50, there are 105 chapters having a total actual mem- 
bership of 4,443. 

Principal objectives of these associations include training in leadership and char- 
acter development, sportsmanship, co-operation, service, thrift, scholarship, improved 
agriculture, organized recreation, citizenship, and participation. Among other activities, 
members learn the principles of modern farming and American citizenship through 
active participation in how to conduct and take part in public meetings, to speak 
in pulic, to buy and sell co-operatively, to solve their own problems, to finance 
themselves, and to assume civic responsibility—State School Facts. 


REPORT OF FIFTH NATIONAL CITIZENSHIP CONFERENCE JS AVAILABLE. 
—The Sixth National Conference on Citizenship, sponsored jointly by the Nationab 
Education Association and the Department of Justice, will be held in Washington, 
1.C., May 16-20. Representatives of 50 national organizations have attended one 
planning session as guests of the NEA. Other planning meetings are scheduled for 
December and March. The report of the Fifth National Citizenship conference, in 
which 500 organizations participated, is now available, Reports are 50 cents a copy 


with the regular NEA discounts. 


HOLLYWOOD PRESENTS.—The first educational filmstrip of some 50 frames to 
he presented gratis to schools and colleges by a Hollywood studio is scheduled to 
go into distribution shortly. It will be issued in connection with the premieres of 
the motion picture Cyrano de Bergerac. Some 2,500 prints are to be presented to 
'eading educational institutions. A guide for teachers will accompany each strip, 
and the Kramer studio may increase the original 2,500 distribution if schools show 
sufficient response. Inquiries concerning the filmstrip should be addressed to Howard 
FE. Kohn II, Educational Director, Stanley Kramer Productions, Inc., 729 Seventh 


Avenuc, New York, New York. 


PRIMARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION IN GREAT BRITAIN.—There were 
over five and one-half million children in primary and secondary schools in the year 
under review. The full effect of raising the school-leaving age was felt, and the 
number of pupils between 14 and 15 years old rose to 480,127, as compared with 150,- 


101 in January, 1947. The chief task of the educational bulding program will be 


to provide accommodation for the extra numbers. 

In the Secondary Modern Schoo] the children were developing a greater sense of 
responsibility. By such means as visits to factories, council chambers, hospitals, and 
farms, the best schools were relating the work of the children to their environment. 
Because of a shortage of well-qualified teachers and laboratories and equipment, 
science had not made much headway. In the Secondary Grammar Schools, the em- 
ployment of native teachers for oral practice in foreign languages, correspondence 
hetween children, and school journeys reflected a closer relationship with European 
countries. This led to a heightened interest in modern languages and a consequent 
improvement in the teaching of them. The pupils in secondary schools had had their 
earlier training in wartime; the difficulties of that period were reflected in the stand- 
ards, attained in formal subjects like science and mathematics. The best teachers were 


making determined efforts to overcome these drawbacks. 
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In both primary and secondary schools, there had been a significant change in 

the attitude of the teachers towards their pupils. They paid greater attention to the 
needs of the individual child, noting his abilities and aptitudes. Despite all difficulties, 
there was a more human atmosphere in the schools and greater co-operation between 
the school and the home. : 
COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT IS YEARBOOK SUBJECT.—The County Superin- 
tendent of Schools in the United States is the title of the 1950 yearbook of the Divi- 
sion of County and Rural Area Superintendents of the NEA Department of Rural 
Education. Shirley Cooper, assistant secretary, American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, headed the committee which prepared the book. A twenty-page summary 
of the volume also has been published under the title “County Educational Leader- 
ship.” The yearbook is $2.00 a copy in paper binding and $2.50 in cloth binding. 
The summary is 50 cents a copy. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND, STUDENTS GIVE UP VACATIONS TO WORK IN 
CIVIC AGENCIES.—Baltimore’s superintendent of schools, William H. Lemmel, 
describes a project which is attracting nationwide attention. He states that this Civic 
Participation Project was initiated in two Baltimore senior high schools two years 
ago. It operates somewhat like this: All students who take the Modern Problems 
course in the twelfth grade are given an orientation to the problems facing Balti- 
more. After this, they select a number of areas where they work with civic agencies 
in carrying out worth-while activities. Students are released at 1 p.M. every Wednesday 
afternoon in order to work with the agencies. For example, one group of students 
working with the neighborhood public library made a survey of films and book circu- 
lation in the area and suggested some ways by which library facilities might be im- 
proved. One group working with the Red Cross has helped to drive ambulances, 
worked with blood transfusions, and helped in the mental hospitals. Another group 
of students that worked with the housing authorities helped to promote interest in 
slum clearances, in the new public housing projects in Baltimore, and in redevelop- 
ment, They have been on the radio on a number of occasions in connection with 
the furtherance of that program. Yet another group worked with the recreation de- 
partment and made a housing survey of people over sixty-five and their recreational 
interest. These surveys were helpful in promoting the work of the Golden Age (old 
folks) Clubs. 

The theory behind the course is that youth need to be prepared for voluntary 
civic participation. They are very eager to have a role in civic affairs if worth- 
while things for them to do can be found. The program will be expanded this year. 
Plans call for including work with the health department, with community chest 
agencies, and other groups. The worthwhileness of the project has been evidenced 
by the fact that many of the students who participated last year gave up much of 
their free summer time to carry on voluntary activities with some of the agencies in 


the project. 

FILM ON SCHOOL-FAMILY RELATIONSHIP.—The McGraw-Hill Book Company 
announces exclusive rights to the United States distribution of the Canadian film 
award winner, Family Circles, a 16-mm. sound motion picture produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada. This 31-minute film explores the importance of the home- 
school relationship and the mutual responsibilities of each in providing the proper 
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educational training for children. In a series of democratic episodes both positive and 
negative aspects of this relationship are shown. When there is willing co-operation 
between parents and teachers, the child’s needs are satisfied and his security is as- 
sured; when there is conflict, the child is baffled and defeated. The film asserts that 
maintaining the home-school relationship at the highest level must be the vital con- 
cern of both members of the partnership if its children are to be well served. This 
film-may be secured by direct purchase from the Text-Film Department. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York 18. 

This company also has a new series of five 16-mm. 
35-mm. silent follow-up filmstrips on Child Development. In the motion pictures, the 
are portrayed and analyzed. 


sound motion pictures and 


developmental patterns of normal infancy and childhood 
They present a wealth of information on what to expect of the normal child, how to 
recognize and handle his problems and how to provide for the fullest possible devel- 
opment of his personality. Individual topics of the films are those of basic child psy- 
chology: (1) Principles of Development, (2) Heredity and Pre-Natal Development, (3) 
Children’s Emotions, (4) Child Care and Development, and (5) Social Development. 


NEW FEDERAL AID BOOKLET PUBLISHED.—A revised 1950 edition of The 
Facts on Federal Aid for Schools has been published by the National Education As- 
sociation. The 32-page pamphlet, available at 15 cents a single copy, contains statisti- 
cal information by states on 21 different topics related to the problem of Federal aid 


to education. 
DRIVER EDUCATION.—Twenty states received awards for noteworthy progress in 
developing driver education courses in their secondary schools under the 1950 High 


School Driver Award Program of the Association of Casualty and Surety Companies. 
Awards were based on detailed reports submitted by representatives appointed by the 
governor of every state. A board of leading educators and safety specialists. meeting 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, New York City, cited the following states for outstanding 
achievements in advancing safe driver education in their high schools: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois, Indiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, Wisconsin, Connecticut, Delaware, Minnesota, New Hampshire, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Georgia. Official reports of the 48 states 
which, participated in the award program show that 6,995 high schools throughout the 
nation offered safe driver training courses during the 1949-50 school year. This was an 
increase of 23 per cent over the 1948-1949 figure of 5,678 high schools. During the 
same period the number of students enrolled in the course rose from 440,552 to 551,280, 
an increase of 25 per cent. 

FOR THE PHOTOGRAPHY CLUB.—Anyone starting out in picture taking will be 
interested in the new Kodacraft Printing Kit available from the Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester 14, New York. Containing everything needed to get the picture 
taker started printing his or her own pictures, the kit features three rocker-type Tenite 
trays in different colors so that it’s easy to identify different chemicals, as well as 
the new Kodak Velite Paper which can be handled, exposed, and developed under 
ordinary room lighting without the danger of fogging. Priced at $4.50, including Fed- 
eral tax, the kit is available from any Kodak dealer. 


FDWARD R. MURROW NARRATES HISTORY.—tThe third volume of Columbia 
Records, | Can Hear It Now series, with Edward R. Murrow as narrator, has been 
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released. Covering the period from 1919 to 1932—a period in history which Mr. Mur- 
row describes as “the last glorious fling of a still adolescent America”—this third 
volume is designed to provide nostalgic echees of the post-World War I period of 
boom and bust. / Can Hear It Now, Volume III, is issued simultaneously on one long 
playing 331/3 rpm record (ML 4340) and in an album of five conventional twelve- 
inch shellac records (MM-963). 


In making the first two volumes of the unique series, Messrs. Murrow and Fred 
W. Friendly presented the actual voices and recorded sounds of events, from 1932 to 
1949. This same technique has been used wherever possible in Volume III, although 
during the era covered, radio and talkies were in their infancy. Where recordings of 
individuals and events are either nonexistent or of poor quality, Messrs. Murrow and 
Friendly, using original texts and testimonies, have presented faithful re-enactments. 


NEA DEFENSE COMMISSION PUBLISHES STUDY OF HUMAN BROTHER- 
HOOD.—An “inquiry into education for human brotherhood and understanding” 
was published by the NEA Commission for the Defense of Democracy Through Edu- 
cation under the title of True Faith and Allegiance. The book is written by Harold 
Benjamin, chairman of the NEA Defense Commission and dean of the College of 
Education at the University of Maryland. It presents the mission of education “in 
helping to close the gap between . .. noble words and our daily practices.” The book, 
which is priced at 75 cents a copy, may be obtained from NEA, Washington, D.C. 
IMPROVING ADMINISTRATION IN PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS.—A nation- 
wide project for improving administration in public school systems, involving grants 
expected to exceed three-million dollars over a five-year period, has been approved 
by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. Under the foundation grants, the University 
of Chicago, Teachers College of Columbia University, and Harvard University will 
set up project centers within their schools of education designed to assist school 
administrators. Grants of more than $200,000 have been made to these participating 
universities for the first year of operation. These other universities, the foundation also 
announced, are expected to be added to the national program. This project extending 
the foundation’s series of exploratory activities in the field of administration is de- 
veloped in co-operation with the American Association of School Administrators, the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, and the division of county and rurai- 
area superintendents of the Department of Rural Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 


GENERAL ELECTION.—The International Film Bureau Inc., 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 2, Illinois, has acquired the United States 16-mm. rights to the British 
Information Services film General Election (20 minutes—sale, $47.50). This film 
deals with the activities of candidates and voting procedures in a democratic country. 
This is done by showing the chief steps in an election in Britain from the prorogu- 
ing of Parliament to the announcement of the final outcome. This film shows how 
the candidates, after completing the necessary formalities, plan their election cam- 
paigns with the help of their managers and go around their districts addressing the 
voters. Posters and pamphlets are printed, meetings are held, and sound-equipped vans 
employed. What happens on Polling Day, how people vote, the precautions taken for 
secrecy, the counting of the votes, and the declaration of the results are shown in 


detail. 
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DEMOCRATIC CITIZENSHIP IS SOCIAL STUDIES CONVENTION THEME.— 
“Training for Democratic Citizenship through the Social Studies” will be the theme 
for the 30th Annual Meeting of the National Council for the Social Studies to be 
held in the Hotel Nicollet in Minneapolis, November 23-25. Other organizations which 
hold joint sessions with the council include the Minnesota Council for the Social 
Studies, National Council of Geography Teachers, American Political Science Asso- 
ciation, Mississippi Valley Historical Association, and the American Library Associa- 
tion. An educational exhibit of books, maps, globes, charts, audio-visual materials, 
and other teaching aids will be one of the features of the convention. 


A NEW MAGAZINE FOR SECRETARIAL TRAINING CLASSES.—Today’s Secre- 
tary, a new magazine for those interested in secretarial careers, began with the Sep- 
tember issue. It is published by the Gregg Publishing Company, Business Education 
Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company. This magazine is successor to The 
Gregg Writer, oldest of the Gregg magazines, and will continue the special training 
features that made Gregg Writer popular for more than fifty years. In addition to its 
coaching lessons in shorthand, business English, typing, and transcription, the new 
publication will contain many special articles covering a wide range of subjects, from 
what-to-wear and what-to-say, to personal-success stories and fiction. 


ELEMENTARY PRINCIPALS PUBLISH NEW YEARBOOK.—Many school princi- 
pals and others in health and elementary education have collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of the 1950 yearbook of the department of Elementary School Principals of the 
National Education Association. The title of the 29th yearbook, which is now avail- 
able, is Health in the Elementary School. Cost of the yearbook is $3.00 a single copy. 
The publication may be obtained from the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 


FOR THE SECOND-YEAR SPANISH STUDENT.—The Pan American Society of 
New England, 75 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, has prepared The Foster 
Family, a dramatic story in Spanish of the life of an average North American family, 
as a series of twelve fifteen-minute radio programs. Sets of these twelve conversa- 
tional Spanish programs, including a script for each program, are now available for 
schools, libraries, or Pan American Clubs, on 16” discs, to be played at 331/3 rpm 
(two programs on each recording) or double track tape, recorded at a speed of 714- 
inches per second, with four programs per reel. The price is $35.00 for the complete 
set. (If double-track tape at 3°4 or single-track tape at 7% is desired, a price esti- 
mate will be sent upon request.) 


FILMS ON SAFETY.—The American Automobile Association, Pennsylvania Avenue 
at 17th Street, Washington 6, D.C., has recently released two 16-mm. sound films 
for classroom use, especially for driver education classes. They are: Free Air (1 reel, 
black and white, 20 minutes). and Teach Them to Drive (2 reels, black and white, 20 
minutes) and are available on free loan basis from the AAA. 


CHICAGO SUPERINTENDENT REPORTS TO HIS BOARD.—The 1949-50 annual 
report of General Superintendent Herold C. Hunt is a pictorial story of educational 
opportunities offered Chicago children and adults and an eight-point statement of 
educational philosophy practiced in Chicago Public Schools. The eight-point state- 
ment of philosophy follows: 
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1. In a democratic society, equal and adequate services of the public schools must 
be available to all the people and must offer to each, according to his capacity, 
ideals, understandings, and skills that will make democracy vital and enduring. 

2. The ideals which the schools seek to develop include a profound respect for the 
dignity and worth of every human being regardless of physical, racial, religious, 
economic, social, or national background; a recognition of equality of opportunity 
for all; an acceptance of all the implications involved in the ideal of justice for 
all; and an appreciation of the fact that a variety of talents contributes to the 
common welfare. 

3. Education is the process by which a desirable change in behavior is made. As a 
result, people learn to think, feel, and act more effectively than they did before. 
In attempting to improve the behavior of people, education concerns itself with 
the development of the whole personality in all its mental, physical. spiritual, and 
moral phases. It is concerned with helping people to guide their conduct by rea- 
son; to use intelligence in reaching decisions rather than blind obedience, habit, 
or prejudice; to acquire a knowledge of self and an understanding of the conse- 
quences of behavior. 

4. In carrying out their educational responsibilities, the schools must recognize and 
integrate all those aspects of life—moral, ethical, social, economic, civic—in which 
people need to exercise intelligence and understanding. The schools must aim 
to develop young people mentally, physically, spiritually, and morally so that 
they can take a competent and effective part in our daily life, contribute to the 
welfare of others, and make their own lives happy and good. 

5. The public schools are a unifying agent which serve to strengthen and co-ordinate 
the educative work of the home, church, and other community organizations. 

6. To accomplish its function in a democracy, the schools must help young people 
to recognize the necessity of a continuing education and must provide the incen- 
tives, skills, and opportunities for such continuance of learning throughout life. 

7. The public schools seek to develop people who exercise initiative and guide their 
efforts through self-direction. Through the help of the schools a young person 
must learn to take responsibility for his own continued education and develop- 
ment and to use effectively the resources at his command. 

8. The task of the public schools is both to help induct young people into adulthood 
in our present society and to help them work toward the improvement of that 
society. The schools must develop responsible citizens who willingly participate 
in public affairs and in other forms of worthy civic activities. People should ac- 
quire not only the knowledge, habits, and skills needed to enable them to take 
part in the world as they find it; they must also learn to accept the idea of social 
growth and change. The schools must develop in people ideals and understandings 
that will lead them to contribute to the continuous improvement of American life. 


REPORT OF INITIAL REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF DEFENSE COMMISSION 
PUBLISHED.—The report of the first regional “Democracy Through Education Con- 
ference” held in Phoenix, Arizona, earlier this year, is now available. The conference 
was sponsored by the National Education Association, the NEA National Commission 
for the Defense of Democracy through Education, and the Arizona Education Asso- 
ciation. Members of the conference were divided into gioups in which 14 problems 
concerning democratic procedure in education were discussed. The report, published 
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in pamphlet form, presents each of the problems discussed along with a summary of 
the findings of the discussion groups. The publication is $1.00 per copy and may be 
obtained from the NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


FILMS FOR CONSUMER EDUCATION GROUPS.—Two new films for consumer 
education groups have been released by Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
Street, New York 17, New York. These films are entitled Home Management: Buying 
Food and Home Management: Why Budget. They are each 11 minutes in running 
time and are 16-mm., and are available at $40.00 each on purchase. Leading film li- 


braries also carry them on a rental basis. 


UNITED NATIONS FLAG MANUFACTURERS.—According to the United Nations 
Bulletin, September 15, 1950, page 248, ten flag manufacturing companies in the 
United States have received permission from the Secretary-General to manufacture 
the United Nations flag for sale. These companies are: Annin & Co., 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York, New York; Dettra & Co., 35-37 West 23rd St., New York, New York; 
Paramount Flag Co., 1189 Broadway, New York, New York, and 520 Folsom Street, 
San Francisco 5, California; Sherritt Flag Co., Richmond 20, Virginia; New England 
Decorating Co., Lincoln St., Boston 11, Massachusetts; The National Flag Co., 1012 
Flint St., Cincinnati 14,‘Ohio; Standard Flag & Manufacturing Co., 716 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; The Valley Forgé Flag Co., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, 
New York; Detroit Flag Co., 518 West Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Michigan; and Metro- 
politan Souvenir and Flag Co., 62-20 20th Ave., Brooklyn, New York. 


1950-51 NEA HANDBOOK COMPLETED.—The Publications Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association is distributing a more streamlined version of the NEA 
handbook this year. The publication was reduced from 448 pages to 384 pages this 
edition to make it less bulky, according to the Publications division. A total of 30,000 
copies of the handbook was printed. Distribution of the blue-jacketed volume is be- 
ing made to presidents and secretaries of state and local associations, county and 
city superintendents, officers and committee members of NEA departments and com- 
missions, and to college and university presidents. Distribution is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of October. Individuals may obtain copies from the NEA at $1.00 
each with discounts for quantity orders. 


INSTRUCTIONAL AID ON BRITAIN.—The British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York, has embarked on a new program of package 
distribution. The first in this project is Colonial Development, a beautiful complete 
package which is available at a special teacher discount price of $3.75. This study 
unit consists of maps, picture sets, teacher handbook, student handbook, and the pur- 
chaser’s own choice of filmstrip. Other subjects in this series will be announced later. 


RECENT CORONET FILMS.—Coronet Films, 65 East South Water Street, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois, announces the availability of a number of films dealing with educa- 
tional subjects. Each film is 16-mm. sound, color or black and white, and one reel 
in length except as indicated. Complete information as to content and prices can be 
secured by writing the company. Included in the list of recent films are: Am I Trust- 
worthy? Developing Imagination, The Fun of Being Thoughtful, What Makes a 
Good Party? English Influences in the United States, Wise Buying, Overcoming 
Worry, How to Remember, The Meaning of the Industrial Revolution, A Story of a 
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Storm, Understanding Your Ideals, How to Write Effectively, How to Develop Inter- 
est, The Renaissance, Our Living Declaration of Independence (one and one-half 
reels), Developing Friendships, Control Your Emotions (one and one-quarter reels), 
The Plantation System in Southern Life, Let’s Have Fewer Colds, Understand Your 
Emotions (one and one-quarter reels), Appreciating Our Parents, Ways to Better 
Conversation, How to Get Co-operation, The Italian Peninsula, Modern France: 
The Land and the People, Badminton Fundamentals, Writing Better Social Letters, 
Our Pasic Civil Rights (one and one-quarter reels), The Fun of Making Friends. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS COMMITTEE ANNOUNCES PREPARATION 
OF TWO PUBLICATIONS.—Two publications in the fields of international relations 
and education for international understanding have been prepared by the International 
Relations Committee of the National Education Association. The Committee’s most 
recent publication is a report of the Conference on International Relations held at 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri, July 10-12, in co-operation with the 
Department of Classroom Teachers. Six major subject areas covered by the con- 
ference were: U. S. Foreign Policy, International Organizations, Nuclear Energy, 
Food and People, Human Rights, and the Teaching of International Understanding. 
Fourteen papers on “UNESCO’s Work on Education,” originally prepared for a 
conference held in April under the sponsorship of the NEA Committee on 
International Relations, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, and the 
U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, have been revised in the light of the con- 
ference and published as a special issue of the Harvard Educational Review. Single 
copies of the book are available from the Harvard Educational Review, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. Clothbound edition, $2.00; paperbound, $1.00. 


SOUND REPRODUCTION EQUIPMENT.—A portable record changer and an 
amplifying unit especially suited for use in school auditoriums, classrooms, and gym- 
nasiums have been introduced by Webster-Chicago Corporation, 5610 Bloomingdale 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Designed for reproducing recorded music or any desk- 
recorded material where volume, tone, and fidelity are important, the two units com- 
bined may be used to provide music in school gymnasiums for dances or sports events. 
They may be used to provide music for any auditorium assembly where a band is 
not practical and for all classroom activities in which recordings are featured. The 
units can be utilized also for classroom or assembly hall reproduction of recorded 
dramatizations of Shakespearean and other classical plays. The amplifier may be 
used also with a microphone as a public address unit, to reproduce sound from a 
magnetic recorder and in other ways. The record changer, Model 100-641, plays 
all three speed records and all three size records with one simple control. It also 
plays inside-out recordings without any adjustments. The record changer alone is 
priced at $63.25. Completely portable, it can be easily moved from room to room. 


Where the special amplifier is not needed or in use elsewhere, the record changer 

can be plugged into any radio or television set and played through its speaker. 
The high-fidelity audio amplifier, Model 166 alone is priced at $68.75. 

bined with the Model 100-641 portable record changer, it provides a portable music 

sound system for a total cost of $132.00. 

LEADERSHIP PAMPHLET SOON TO BE MAILED.—A new pamphlet entitled 

Community Leadership — The . Superintendent 


Com- 


Works with Community Leaders 
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has been issued by the American Association of School Administrators to members 
with dues paid for 1950. The publication is the third in a current series of special 
pamphlets issued by AASA. This booklet has been written for administrators to 
translate some of the basic concepts of co-operative leadership into community action 
for school improvement. The pamphlet is 20 pages and illustrated. It sells for 
25 cents with discount on quantity orders. Order from the AASA. 1201 16th St., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
BRITISH FILMS AND FILMSTRIPS.—The British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, New York, has a large quantity of information on the 
British Empire. Specific information as to the large variety available for classroom 
use may be secured by writing direct to the Services in New York City. Some of the 
16-mm. films and 35-mm. filmstrips made available recently include: 
Films, 16-mm.: 

Wonder Jet — 19 min.; rental, $2.50; sale, $47.50 

Brabazon, King of the Air —9 min.; rental, $1.50; sale, $27.50 

Farnborough Air Show, 1949 —10 min.; rental, $1.50; sale, $27.50 

Jet Getaway —8 min.; rental, $1.50; sale, $27.50 

His Fighting Chance —10 min.; rental, $1.50; sale, $27.50 

Queen O° the Border —10 min.; rental, $2.50; sale, 75.00 

The People Next Door —16 min.; rental, $2.50; sale, $47.50 

Local Government —11 min.; rental, $1.50; sale, $27.50 

Goddess of Merchants —21 min.; rental, $2.50; sale, $47.50 


Filmstrips, 35 mm. 
Warwickshire — 36 frames; sale, $1.00 
The Lake District — 43 frames; sale, $1.00 
A Century of Progress in Road Transport — 35 frames; sale, $1.00 
Norfolk — 41 frames; sale, $1.00 
Colonial Empire: Introducing the Carribbean Colonies —42 frames; sale, $1.00 
Londoner Goes Home — 29 frames; sale, $1.00 
A Century of Progress in Rail Transport — 39 frames; sale, $1.00 
Kent — 31 frames; sale, $1.00 
The River Mersey —40 frames; sale, $1.00 
The River Severn —47 frames; sale, $1.00 
A Visit to London — 52 frames; sale, $1.00 


MATHEMATICS TEACHERS PLAN TWO MEETINGS.—The eleventh Christmas 
meeting of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Florida in Gaiesville, December 27-29, 1950. The 29th annual meeting of 
the Council has been scheduled to be held in Pittsburgh at the William Penn Hotel, 


March 28-31, 1951. 


OUR EVER INCREASING SCHOOL ENROLLMENT.—Pointing to another peak 
school enrollment, the U. S. Federal Security Agency announced the Office of Edu- 
cation’s estimates of the school population for the fall term. For the nation the 
Office of Education estimates that 32,903,000 children and young people will be en- 
rolled in all types of schools and colleges, public, private, and parochial. Elementary 
schools will enroll 23,686,000 pupils, a million more than last year. Secondary-school 
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enrollment is estimated at 6,142,000 students. Private commercial schools and nurse 


training schools not affiliated with colleges and universities will enroll 300,000 students. 

Institutions of higher education, including public and private colleges and uni- 
versities, professional schools, normal schools, and junior colleges, will have a student 
body of 2,700,000, according to Office of Education estimates. Last year’s enrollment 
was 2,750,000. Any decrease in the number of veterans going to college this year 
may he offset by the larger numbers of young people registering for college study 
for the first time. 

School building needs are much greater today than they were before World 
War II, the Commissioner of Education asserted. Today’s acute shortage of school 
facilities is due primarily to deferral of construction during the period from 1941 to 
1945. to a shifting population during and since the war, to reconversion activities, and 
to the record number of children born during the same period who now are of school 
age. Thousands of children during 1950-51 and for several years ahead will attend 
overcrowded and makeshift classrooms. Large numbers of pupils will be required to 
attend school on a half-session plan. Thousands of boys and girls will be taught in 
buildings that may be insanitary and unsafe. The office of Education pointed out 
that fire takes a daily toll of 10 children in the Uuited States. 

School problems will become more critical this year in many areas of Federal 
activity as defense projects are reactivated, as reclamation and flood control projects 
are expanded, and, the result of military housing programs, according to the Office of 
Education. The Congress has been planning Federal] financial assistance to such areas. 

The Office of Education revealed that by 1957 there will have been a 10-year in- 
crease of more than 10,000,000 pupils in public, parochial, and private elementary 
and secondary schools throughout the United States. If one teacher teaches 25 chil- 
dren, this would mean a national need of 400,000 more teachers in 1957 than we 
had in 1947, it is pointed out. 

Fatering first grade for the first time this year will be an estimated 2,800,000 
children. Office of Education statistics indicate that this figure is 200,000 below the 
number of first graders last year. Another slight drop is predicted for next year in the 
number of first grade entrants, reflecting a drop in the birthrate of the nation during 
1944 and 1945 when many married men were still in the armed services and overseas. 
A jump of approximately 1,000,000 in the number of first-grade children is expected 
for the 1952-53 school year. 

It is estimated that 90,000 elementary-school teachers will be needed this year. 
over and above the number now teaching. The supply will come in part from the 
36,000 students with some college preparation for elementary school teaching. On 
the other hand, the college supply of persons prepared for secondary-school teaching 
will be 85,000, to fill an estimated need for 25,000 high-school teachers in 1950-51. 

During the year there will be approximately 28,000 students from other countries 
studying in colleges and universities of the United States, the Office of Education 
reported. About the same number of students from abroad were in our country 
during 1949-50. 

The number of American students studying in colleges and universities of other 
countries is roughly estimated at more than 15,000. About 200 American teachers will 
exchange teaching positions in 1950-51 with teachers of the United Kingdom, France, 
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Canada, New Zealand, Burma, Belgium, Luxemburg, the Philippines, the 
Netherlands, India, Egypt, and Iran, according to the Office of Education. 

Estimates of enrollments for 1950-51 as compared with those for 1949-50, compiled 
by the Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, are shown in the table below: 


ESTIMATES OF ENROLLMENTS 
FOR 1950-51 AS COMPARED WITH THOSE FOR 1949-50 











School Year 
Elementary Schools an es soe 1950-51 1949-50 

PR enki ct nile AE Ee SOR des Sra > oo ae 20,674,000 19,905,000 
Private and Parochial 20.....0....2........-.-..2.--::-+--eeeeeeee eee 2,887,000 2,736,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children ............ 60,000 57,000 

Model and practice schools in teacher training 
Institutions ..........-.......-0-2------- Repth Se. Be 37,000 35,000 
28,000 27,000 


Federal schools for Indians ..........................--:-2:+++-----+ 


Total elementary _....2.2.0.22..02-c::02-e0eeeeeeeeeeees 23,686,000 22,760,000 


Secondary Schools 
5,452,000 5,557,000 


MIR cael chaskacvichaccakaiin dosh ce it Mees enna ote ; 
Private and Parochial .............2...2.2-....::s:cseceseeeeeeeeseeeeeee 635,000 628,000 
Residential schools for exceptional children. ............. 10,000 10,000 

Model and practice schools in teacher training 
institutions and preparatory department of colleges 40,000 40,000 
5,000 5,000 


Federal schools for Indians. .....................2.-.-------0------ 


Total secondary ..........cccccccccssssecseccescescseeeseseeen 6.142,000 6,240,000 


Higher Education 
Universities, colleges, professional schools, including 


2,700,000 2,759,000 
2,700,000 2,750,000 


junior colleges and normal schools ............ ........- 
Total higher education ...................0......-.--+-. 
Other Schools 


Private commercial schools ................... ARR t 
Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges 


300,000 300,000 
75,000 75,000 
375,000 375,000 
32,903,000 32,125,000 


GN WNIVETSIRIES) —..nn.c...-.cccc.cncesccccsssscosecasecseseeseceesacves 
Total other schools ..............22..0..2..22020-.c00-0-----= 
Grand Totals Bet Ce OE SRI eel he BE ee , 








NOTE: These estimates include enrollments for the entire school or college year; they are not re- 
stricted to September enrollments alone. 





READING TRAINING TEXTBOOKS.—A unique type of reading-training textbook 
based upon proven testing and learning techniques has been developed by Science 
Research Associates, 228 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, to help fill the 
needs of educators working in the reading improvement field. Known for its guid- 
ance and psychological testing materials, this publisher has put its experience to 
use in constructing a new series of “Better Reading Books.” These include reading 
exercises (rate and comprehension checks) and a number of special student-progress 


charts. 
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Published in hard-bound editions, these books have separately available progress 
folders. This combination, adapted from tests like the Kuder Preference Record, 
makes the Better Reading Books usable time and again. The book is never marked 
—only the separate student folders are consumed. Sample kits containing the first 
volume issued, a Progress Folder, and an Instructor's Guide are available for $1.75. 
In classroom use, this new book is estimated to cost less than thirty cents per pupil. 
Test construction specialists devised the reading rate and comprehension checks 
which are objective in format, and editors used the Dale-Chall readability formula 
to select articles for the series of four books now in production. Reading Book 2, the 
text now available, can be used in grades 7-12. Others will be suitable for elementary 


and advanced use. 


NEA CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY TOURS.—Teachers wishing to forget quiz papers 
and class schedules during the Christmas holidays will be interested in the tours 
scheduled by the Travel Division of the National Education Association for the 
1950 Yule vacation period. The three scheduled tours announced by the Travel Divi- 
sion are to New Orleans and the Gulf Coast, Bermuda, and Florida. The tours begin 
December 24 and end January 2. For complete information write to the Travel Divi- 


sion, NEA, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 
FILMSTRIPS FOR PUPIL AND FACULTY USE.—A new filmstrip, J/mperial Rome 


Its Life and Grandeur, with Latin text captions is now obtainable from the Audio- 
Visua! Materials Consultation Bureau of Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. This 
filmstrip, produced for use in beginning Latin classes, makes use of art work with 
text captions in Latin to present various phases of life in ancient Rome. Students 
seeing the filmstrip are helped to appreciate the Roman way of life. The text captions 
give experience in reading Latin and help the pupil to see Latin as a functional 
language. Prints of it are available in either color for $6.00 each or in black-and- 
white for $3.00 each. An instructor’s guide accompanies all prints, 

The University also has another new filmstrip, Bulletin Boards at Work, avaiil- 
able for use in pre-service and in-service teacher training programs. It demonstrates 
how the bulletin board is effective when the basic idea, layout, and its utilization 
are well planned, In this filmstrip, the bulletin board is treated as an instructional 
tool rather than as decoration. Prints of it, including an instructor’s guide, can be 
obtained for $3.00. 


NSPRA NAMES COMMITTEE TO PREPARE HANDBOOK ON PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS.—Preparation of a handbook on public relations will be one of the major 
services of the National School Public Relations Association for the current year, 
according to Frederick L. Hipp, NSPRA president and executive secretary of the 
New Jersey Education Association. Primary emphasis of the new handbook, which is 
scheduled for publication June, 1951, is to be on procedures in public relations for 
training in speech for classroom teachers. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE PLANNED ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION.—Fifteen 
organizations will sponsor the National Conference for Elementary Physical Educa- 
tion, January 10-17, 1951, Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C. Elsa Schneider of the 
Office of Education, vice-president-elect for physical education of the American Asso- 
ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, is chairman of planning. 
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CONSERVATION IS THEME OF AASA 1951 YEARBOOK.—The 1951 Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Administrators will be ready for distribution 
to ASSA members in February, 1951. The subject of the book is Conservation. “The 
current trend of world affairs once more is underlining the urgent need for America 
to make wise use of her natural resources,” Kenneth E. Oberholtzer,Chairman of the 
yearbook Commission and Superintendent of Denver Schools said. “The responsibility 
of the schools to alert boys and girls to the urgency of this problem and to prepare 
then: to cope with it intelligently, both as individuals and as citizens, is the theme 
of the 29th AASA yearbook. 

“The yearbook will emphasize the need for wiser use of natural resources than 
we have thus far practiced. Some of the basic principles of a good program of con- 
servation education will be explored. Helpful guidance will be given with respect 
to available teaching materials and facilities. Examples of effective work in conserva- 
tion education will be cited from school systems of various sizes and types, Sugges- 
tions will be included in the yearbook on preservice and inservice teacher training 
and effective practices in administrative leadership.” 


ASCD TO PUBLISH FOUR NEW PAMPHLETS.—Four new pamphlets have been 
scheduled for publication this winter by the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development. One, Better Than Teacher Rating, will present an analysis of 
current teacher rating practices together with proposals for the evaluation of teach- 
ing services. Other new publications scheduled include Providing Time and Funds 
for Curriculum Improvement, Instructional Leadership in Small Schools, and School 


Camping. 

ANNUAL SPEECH CONFERENCE.—The Mid-Century Conference of the Speech 
Association of America, which will be held at the Hotels Commodore and Roosevelt 
in New York City, December 27-30, 1950, will feature addresses by speakers repre- 
senting the American government, the United Nations, and many national and inter- 
national organizations. Well-known authorities and specialists from educational in- 
stitutions in all parts of the country will take part in demonstrations and discussions 
that will be of particular interest to administrators, superintendents, principals, and 
teachers of many subjects at all educational levels. 

The Speech Association of America, a department of the National Education 
Association and a constituent member of the American Council on Education, is meet- 
ing jointly this year with the American Educational Theatre Association, the Com- 
mittee on Debate Materials of the National University Extension Association, and 
the National Thespian Society. Joint meetings have been planned with the National 
Society for the Study of Communication, the National Discussion Foundation, the 
American Forensic Association, the New York Society for General Semantics, and 
the American Dialect Society. 

Junior and senior high-school teachers will be interested in the sectional meet- 
ings on speech in the junior high school; group therapy in the high-school speech 
clinic; state programs in speech and hearing services; and senior high-school speech 
courses. A model speech lesson will be demonstrated, explained, and discussed. 


Further information about the Speech Association of America and the Mid-Cen- 
tury Speech Conference may be secured from Professor Loren D. Reid, Executive 
Secretary, 111 Switzler Hall, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Professional Books 
BLOOM, B. S., and BORDER, L. J. Problem-solving Processes of College Students, 


Chicago 37 Illinois: University of Chicago Press. 1950. 109 j>. *2.75. This 
is a research study dealing with an analysis of mental processes rather than 
mental products giving attention to variations in the problem-solving characteris- 
tics of students and variations in problems as revealed by problem-solving inves- 
tigations. Other sections include remediation of problem-solving, summary and 
discussion, a bibliography, and a checklist on problem-solving. 


COLE, L. E., and BRUCE, W. F. Educational Psychology. Yonkers 5, New York: 


World Book Co, 1950. 782 pp. $4.50. The authors of this new “psychology of 
learning and thinking” have organized their materials around the theme of the 
mature person, evaluating procedures and policies in the light of their contri- 
bution to the development of such a person. Beginning with the concept of 
“style of life,” they show a variety of personality makeups such as a teacher is 
forced to deal with, stressing the inter-relation of physical, intellectual, social, 
and emotional facets of the whole person-in-action in the context of his culture, 
and setting up an ideal of the mature person. 


The authors then proceed to outline the way in which the problem can be 
analyzed, beginning with the more easily isolated aspects of growth and develop- 
ment. When they reach the nub of the problem — the learning process — they 
proceed to build an essentially new theory based upon the facts of the various 
earlier psychologies of learning (conditioning, trial-and-error, and Gestalt). The 
inadequacy of any one of these, taken singly, is shown; but the facts they have 
produced, facts that the teacher needs to understand, are gathered together into a 
consistent whole which should make them of great practical value to the teacher. 

The book draws upon recent studies in physiology, anthropology, and 
sociology as well as the several branches of psychology. The contributions of 
all these fields are brought to bear directly upon the various problems faced by 
teachers in applying psychology under school conditions as they exist today. 
A bibliography and index give the sources of the many studies in a form which 
should prove convenient for students and instructors. 


DAHIR, JAMES. Communities for Better Living. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 


1950. 337 pp. $4.00. This book on housing and planning reports achievement 
in organization, design, and development. It contains information and_biblio- 
graphical references useful to the specialist as well as the lay reader for whom 
it was primarily written. 

Ranging over the length and breadth of the nation, the author surveys the 
many projects now going forward to create more livable communities. Recrea- 
tion centers, housing developments, shopping centers and satellite cities—suc- 
cessors to suburbia—are examined from the standpoint of healthier living, 
physically and socially. He describes here scores of undertakings: some involve 
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merely the conversion of backyards and vacant lots into neighborhood play- 
grounds; others extend to the building of virtually entire towns with their 
related schools, stores, hospitals, and churches. Each of them is studied to dis- 
cover the relative advantages and disadvantages of the individual project from 
the standpoint of those who live in it. 

The book describes specifically the architecture and space arrangement 
that have been designed or reconstructed to make more attractive communities. 
But the author is concerned not with physical arrangements alone, but with all 
the social implications of such developments, taking into account the citizens’ 
responsibility for planning together to create a community that will serve their 
own needs. 


DAVIS, HAZEL, editor. American School Buildings. Washington 6, D.C.: American 
Association of School Administrators. 1949, 525 pp. $4.00. This twenty-seventh 
yearbook of the AASA was prepared as an instrument that will be helpful in 
the major civic task of establishing policies on land and buildings for educa- 
tional uses. It discusses the importance of shared responsibility and scientific 
methods in broad-scale community planning for the school plant, reviews current 
¢ verience and judgment in planning for the educational features of a building, 
summarizes current information on various technical aspects of construction and 
equipment, outlines some of the major financial considerations, calls attention 
to some unanswered questions in school-plant research, and concludes with a 
checklist of planning steps. It also includes an index of persons mentioned in 
the book, a subject index, and a list of members of the AASA. 

An Experience in Health Education. Battle Creek, Michigan: W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion. 1950. 188 pp. This is the report of the Community Health Service Project 
orginally started in a high school in a suburb of Battle Creek, Michigan, which, 
through a grant of upwards of a million dollars from the W. K. Kellogg Founda- 
tion, spread to other states. The telling of the story of this project is constituted 
in twelve chapters as follows: “Introduction”; “The Role of Administration” ; 
“Environment, Services, and Learning”; “The School and the Community”; 
“The Health Council”; “The College and Regional Service”; “Learning While 
Teaching”; “Better Preparation for Future Teachers”; “Some Pathways to the 
Future”; “How Well Did the Children Learn?” “The Problem of Evaluation”; 
and “Some General Conclusions.” 


FRANK, MARY and L. K. How to Help Your Child in School. New York 17: Viking 
Press. 1950. 380 pp. $2.95. This book takes the parents into the schoolroom 
and shows how and what a child is taught; it covers a child’s school years from 
nursery-school age up to junior high, discussing the routine of work and play 
in all grades; it explains what has been discovered over the last twenty years 
about how a young child grows and learns; it shows how this new knowledge 
is changing school method and how it can help parents to understand their own 
child’s learning problems; it tells how the gap between home and school in the 
child’s life can be bridged successfully; it reassures parents about their present 
school problems and advises how future problems can be avoided; it answers hun- 
dreds of pressing questions that parents today are asking about their child and 
his school. 
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GAITHER, JjR., H. R., chairman and director. Report of the Study for the Ford 


Foundation on Policy and Program. Detroit, Michigan: Ford Foundation. 1949, 
139 pp. In the fall of 1948, the trustees of the Ford Foundation asked Mr. 
Gaither to organize and direct a planning study of policy and program for the 
Foundation in order for the Foundation to undertake a greatly expanded pro- 
gram. This report is the discussion and recommendations made by the study 
committee “based upon the best available thought concerning the ways in which 
the Ford Foundation can most effectively and intelligently put its resources to 


work for human welfare.” 


HARDEN, E. L. How to Organize Your Guidance Program. Chicago 4, Illinois: 


Science Research Associates. 1950. 70 pp. $1.50, with a 20 per cent discount on 
orders of 15 or more. This new handbook on guidance practices is designed 
for teachers, counselors, and administrators working in that field. Over 45 
examples of actual practices that have proved successful in schools throughout 
the country are given. In addition, step-by-step planning, staff prerequisites, 
how to enlist community and parent support, how to keep teachers informed, 
and other important but frequently neglected phases are described. Also covered 
in detail are counseling techniques and program planning. To permit readers 
to add other articles and their own memoranda, the 70-page book is bound in 
looseleaf style, with a red and gold cover. 


HAY, C. L. The Blind Spot in American Public Education. New York 11: Macmillan 


Co. 1950, 128 pp. $2.00. This book covers one of the most controversial questions 
in present-day educational methods: Should religion be taught in our public 
schools? The recent decision of the U.S. Supreme Court in the Champaign case 
has brought the matter into sharp focus. On March 8, 1948, in an 8 to 1 decision, 
the Court declared unconstitutional the practices of weekday religious doctrinal 
training in the public schools of Champaign, Illinois. 

The author discusses this decision and maintains that a type of religious 
education can be worked out which will entirely harmonize with the beliefs of 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews and which will at the same time be in harmony 
with the Constitution and the law. Lack of realization of the need of this teach- 
ing, he writes, is the “blind spot” in American education. He deplores the 
religious illiteracy of American students. He devotes a chapter to our growing 
juvenile delinquency, to our increased divorce rate, to the dangers of Com- 
munism. He believes that attempts to remedy conditions through weekday 
religious schools are largely ineffectual. He agrees with Horace Mann that: 
“Moral education is a primal necessity of social existence.” We are forgetting, 
the author says, that America is a Christian: nation foundes! on religious principles. 


Health in the Elementary School. Washington 6, D.C.: Department of Elementary- 


School Principals, National Education Association. 1949, 383 pp. $3.00. The 
1950 yearbook on health has been prepared with the hope that it would help 
principals and teachers in planning elementary-school programs in which the 
physical, mental, emotional, and social needs of all children would be met. 
Healthful living, health services, and health instruction occupy important 
places in the elementary school today. They permeate the entire school pro- 
gram. They touch upon or are at the heart of classroom work, assembly pro- 
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grains, recreational activities, and home-school-community relationships, They 
are supremely important to child development for today and to the establish- 
ment of healthful, happy families for tomorrow. 

Glancing over the contents of this book, the reader will note that the sub- 
ject of health has emerged from its traditional concept to an increasing recog- 
nition of health development and improvement of the whole child. Each chapter 
describes an important facet of the health program for young children in the 
elementary grades. The book also contains a list of members of the department, 
a list of previously published yearbooks of the department that are still avail- 
able, and an index. 


HITCH, EARLE. Rebuilding Rural America. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 


1950. 285 pp. $3.50 This book is about the “laboratories” of rural survival. It 
faces squarely the question of how the rural community in America can continue 
to exist in the light of current economic changes and population shifts. It reveals 
how this problem is being vigorously investigated and remedied in dozens of 
community experiments in the United States and Canada. 

Some of these experiments have Leen the work of individual homesteaders 
who have found ways to greater self-sufficiency; others ‘involve entire villages 
that have reshaped and vitalized their economies through common planning and 
co-operation. On a still broader scale, schools, universities, and state agencies 
come into the rural re-development picture. 


HORKHEIMER, M. F., and DIFFOR, J. W. Educators Guide to Free Films. Ran- 


dolph, Wisconsin: Educators Progress Service. 1950. 400 pp. $5.00. This is the 
tenth edition listing 1927 free films with new titles starred. This guide, com- 
pletely revised each year, is designed to provide the most comprehensive informa- 
tion service possible on currently available free films for the busy film user as 
well as the educator who wants to use films to enrich and vitalize his school 
curriculum. The films are classified under five major headings: applied arts, 
fine arts, health education, science, and social studies. Each of these areas is 
further subdivided for convenience in use. Each film listed has a description of 
contents, size, whether sound or silent, color or black and white, number of reels, 
date of release, running time, names and addresses of distributors and their 
branch offices, and limitations of distribution. Dr. John Guy Fowlkes presents 
an article on “The Sponsored Film-Pulse of America.” 


JENNINGS, M. V. Modern Problems Course in the Senior High School. New York: 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. 1950. 192 pp. 
$2.85. More than three decades have passed since the idea of the modern prob- 
lems course was first conceived by the Committee on Social Studies and pub- 
licized by its 1916 report. The course was introduced into the schools shortly 
after World War I, and by the 1930’s had become a standard twelfth-grade 
social studies subject. The purpose of this study is to trace the development 
of the modern problems offering and to analyze its distinctive contributions to 
the education of youth. 

Because its aims and content have never been standardized, the course can 
be defined only in very general terms. It is usually offered for an entire year in 
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the twelfth grade, and focuses on the study of relatively current economic, social, 
and political problems, often including of late some attention to the problems of 
youth as well as those of adult society. It has always been taught under a 
variety of titles, of which the most common are Problems of American Democracy, 
Problems of Democracy, Problems in American Democracy, Modern Problems, 
Current Problems, and Social Problems. It is also offered as a second year of 
United States history, as in the case of New Jersey where in the senior high 
school two years of United States history are required by law, but where the 
second year is often the equivalent of the modern problems course. When a 
problems course is offered for only one semester, however, it frequently is res- 
tricted to a consideration of either political or economic or sociological problems, 
thus differing significantly from the type of course with which this study is 
primarily concerned. 

Although this study is not intended as a manual on the teaching of modern 
problems, it should nevertheless provide a useful orientation for teachers con- 
cerned with instruction in the problems of contemporary life. It may also be 
helpful to curriculum specialists and to supervisors and administrators who are 
concerned with the aims and content of the course and whose policies affect the 
materials and experiences involved in an important part of the school program 


in education for democratic citizenship. 


LASKER, BRUNO. Democracy through Discussion. New York 52: H. W. Wilson 


Company. 1949. 394 pp. In this book the author has achieved two purposes. He 
demonstrates the essential relation between democracy and discussion, and he 
illustrates his meanings with examples taken from the “heat and dust” of 
living experiences. Part I of the book takes up the tasks incident to the setting 
up of democratically conducted discussions; Part II deals with the relation of 
group discussion to the thought process itself; while Part III takes up the 
threads of the various considerations and weaves them into a connected pro- 


cedural design. 


McKEOUGH, REV. M. J. The Teacher in the Catholic Secondary School. Washington, 


D.C.: The Catholic University of America Press. 1950..153 pp. This volume 
contains the prepared papers that were read and discussed during the ten-day 
workshop on “The Teacher in the Catholic Secondary School” conducted at 
Catholic University of America from June 10 to 21, 1949. Discussed are such 
topics as the philosophy, the personal characteristics, the preparation, the certi- 
fication, the in-service development, and the guidance function of the teacher 
in the Catholic school. Other topics covered are: “The Teacher Shortage in 
Catholic High Schools,” “The Lay Teacher in the Catholic School,” and “Integrat- 


ing Catholic Teaching and Catholic Living.” 


MITCHELL, L. S. Our Children and Our Schools. New York 20: Simon and Schuster 


1950. 539 pp. $4.00. This is a picture and an analysis of how today’s public 
elementary-school teachers are meeting the challenge of new knowledge and 
cultural needs. In this book the experiences of a staff in a New York City school 


are recorded and documented. The project described herein is set in the matrix 


of a city school system of approximately one million pupils and forty thousand 
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MORLAN, R. L. Intergovernmental! Relations in Education. Minneapolis 
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teachers. The author describes the procedures this school system is using. The 
program of an in-service training nature, is based on the premise that a program 
of improvement must start where the teachers now are. Concepts basic in the 
development of the program are: Effective curriculum work is a peer operation; 
The school plant and the community are important resources for curriculum 
development; The workshop is recognized as one of the best ways of launching a 
program of curriculum improvement; When one understands children, one has a 
much better basis for working with them and for them; and Action or co-operative 
research can be a rewarding experience for both teacher and research worker. 
Part I discusses “What the Schools Are Leaving; Moving Toward.” Part II of 
the book describes six years of work of the Bank Street Workshops, of which the 
author was chairman for three years. Part III deals with broad learnings and 
implications of these workshop experiences, while Part IV treats on “What Next?” 


MOFFATT, M. P. Social Studies Instruction. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 


540 pp. $4.25. The teaching of the social studies in the secondary schools in 
the United States has been projected to a position of prime importance by a 
series of economic, political, and social events in the twentieth century. The 
author has kept in mind throughout this book the practical as well as theoretical 
concepts involved in the teaching of social studies. Old concepts have been mod- 
ernized, and new ideas have been injected into the content of the book. As 
practice teaching and the first job in the teaching of social studies brings one 
into an area of academic life that presents new problems, the text material has 
been set up so that it provides answers to the questions beginning as well as 
experienced teachers face in their schoolwork. Particular emphasis has been 
directed toward modern teaching procedures, various aids that the teacher may 
utilize in planning for and carrying on the course of instruction, evaluating 
the results, or end product, and finally, but by no means least, the problems and 
practices in supervision as applied to the social studies field. 
: University 

of Minnesota Press. 1950. 232 pp. $3.50. What is this thing called centraliza- 
tion? Is it real? If real, is it dangerous? Is it likely to undermine state and 1ocal 
self-government? Is the Federal system itself on the way out? How do the vari- 
ous units of government work out their interrelations in administering such serv- 
ices as education? Do the various levels of government join hands or conflict 
with each other in the financing of the public services? These are some of the 
important questions that are studied in /ntergovernmental Relations in Educa- 
tion. This volume examines some of these problems as they have appeared in 
studies made in Minnesota since 1946 under a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Ten monographs in all will be published, The first eight (of which this 
is one) will deal with intergovernmental relations in particular functional fields. 
The last two will include the broader analyses and generalizations of the editors. 
Titles, authors, and prices of the entire series are as follows: No. 1, nter- 
governmental Relations and the Courts by Forrest Talbott ($3.00) ; No. 2, Jnter- 
governmental Relations in Highways by R. A. Gomez ($2.50) ; No. 3, Intergovern- 
mental Relations in Education by Robert L. Morlan ($3.50) ; No. 4, Intergovern- 
mental Relations in Public Health by Laurence Wyatt ($3.50); No. 5, Intergov- 
ernmental Relations in Social Welfare by Ruth Raupp ($3.00); No. 6, Inter- 
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governmental Relations in Employment Security by Francis E. Rourke ($2.50) ; 
No. 7, Intergovernmental Relations in Agriculture by Robert A. MacDonald 
($3.00); No. 8, Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations by Waite D. Durfee. Jr. 
($3.50); No. 9, Minnesota and Its Local Governments by Edward W. Weidner 
and Staff ($5.00)—A Study of National-Local, State-Local, and Interlocal Re- 
lations; and No. 10, Minnesota and the Nation by William Anderson and Staff 
($5.00) —A Study of National-State and Interstate Relations. 

The ten monographs in the Intergovernmental Relations Series may be or- 
dered now for $25.00. Purchased singly at list price, the series would cost $34.50; 
the special unit offer will save $9.50. The first three monographs are ready now; 
the other seven will be published at intervals and the series should be completed 
by 1952. Persons subscribing to the entire series will receive each monograph as 
it is published. 


MUNDT, ERNEST. A Primer of Visual Art. Minneapolis 15: Burgess Publishing Co. 


1950. 42 pp. (8%" x11", spiral binding). $2.50. The author, in considering the 
visual arts, suggests three main classifications: art as it relates to two-dimensional 
patterns, colors, and textures in limited and unrelated areas; art which involves 
the three-dimensions of material objects in space; art as it centers around the 
graphic arts and painting. The book includes a series of experiments evolved 
by teachers and pupils at various schools as suggestions, The left-hand pages 
are blank in order to accommodate notes and additional sketches. 


PAPILLON, C. E. The Principles of Entrance Requirements of Catholic Colleges in 


the U. S. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of America. 1950. 262 pp. A 
dissertation for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Based upon his study the 
candidate lists eighteen statements or principles of entrance requirements of 
Catholic colleges. 


POSTON, R. W. Small Town Renaissance. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1950. 


246 pp. $3.00. How can the vitality of the small community be recovered— 
socially, culturally, economically, and spiritually? This book is the story of 
how some men and women engaged in an experiment to strengthen and improve 
the lot of our small American towns. It is the story of an undertaking carried 
on by the University of Montana to develop education techniques for enriching 
the quality of rural life in that state. 

The heart of the Montana Study, as the project was called, was the forma- 
tion of community self-study groups, through which each locality was made aware 
of its own peculiar deficiencies and then was encouraged to initiate its own local 
constructive measures. This record of the experiment gives a frank,and detailed 
victure of the trials, the conflicts, the mistakes, and the successes of the men 
and women who helped achieve its objectives. 

Like the widely recognized work of the Committee for Kentucky, the Uni- 
versity of Virginia Extension Service, and similar organizations across the coun- 
try, the Montana Study offers successful and readily adaptable methods by which 
the ordinary men and women of any community can work for their own welfare. 


PRESTON, R. C. Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary School. New York 16: 
Rinehart and Co. 1950. 351 pp. $3.00. This book attempts to show how the 
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content of elementary-school social studies can be substantial without doing 
violence to the basic inclinations of childhood. It attempts to show how children’s 
capacities and dispositions can be harnessed rather than catered to in the task 
of leading them to a solid understanding of man and society. Suggestions are 
made of appropriate subject matter of elementary-school social studies and of 
methods and materials which are calculated to develop social concepts that are 
vivid and true to life. 


SHERMAN, R. W. How to Win an Argument with a Communist. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1950. 251 pp. $2.50. This book was written in order to present 
the facts about Communism in such a way as to be understood by Mr. America. 
It traces the basic ideas from Avalon to Atlantis and from Plato to Marx. It 
discusses the Communist Manifesto and delineates the steps to Communism. It 
presents the facts and results of Communism in such a way that the reader knows 
not only what Communism stands for and how the Communist works to gain 
his objectives, but also what the end results will be. The author shows that it 
is not the road to happiness but most certainly the road to misery and chaos. 


SIEPMANN, C. A. Radio, Television, and Society. New York 11: Oxford University 
Press, 1950. 418 pp. $4.75. This book reviews the history of broadcasting in 
the United States, surveys what is known of its effects on the outlook and _ be- 
havior of listeners, and describes the systems under which it operates here and 
abroad. The British Broadcasting Corporation receives a detailed analysis and 
critique, and considerable space is also given to the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation, which combines features of both the U. S. and British systems. 
Using radio as a frame of reference, the book explores the place of propaganda 
in the modern world, the issue of free speech, the position of education with 
relation to mass media, and the war of words via international shortwave broad- 
casts. This is a book for everyone interested in the course of radio, whether 


educator, student, or listener. 


SMITH, B. O.; STANLEY, W. O.; and SHORES, J. H. Fundamentals of Curriculum 
Development. Yonkers 5, New York: World Book Co. 1950. 800 pp. $4.50. This 
is a basic text in curriculum development containing the principles and proce- 
dures applicable to the development of an educational program at any level. It 
deals with problems common to all curriculums—elementary, secondary, or junior 
college. In addition to presenting, illustrating, and evaluating the major curricu- 
lum theories in use today, the authors present an essentially new approach to 
the administrative problems involved in curriculum development, This new ap- 
proach emphasizes human-relations principles and techniques as they relate to 
curriculum change. The book provides a summary of the best contemporary theory 
and practice in the relatively new field of curriculum engineering—diagnosis of 
the school-community situation, tailoring the curriculum to the community, and 
the public-relations aspects of curriculum changes. 

On the theoretical side, the authors advocate a program of curriculum 
development that emphasizes the concept of cultural reintegration, the recon- 
struction of values, and the development of discipline in effective habits of 
thinking. Sociological, psychological, and philosophical aspects of curriculum 
problems receive emphasis, but only as they fit into the meaningful sequence of 
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the book as a whole. Suggested readings at the ends of chapters furnish a basis 
for numerous class exercises, such as panels, discussions, and socio-dramas. 


STEARNS, G. B. English in the Small High School. Lincoln: University of Nebraska 
Press. 1950. 350 pp. $3.50. The typical neophyte teacher of English begins his 
or, more often, her—teaching career in a small high school where she is con- 
fronted on the first day of school by problems which are peculiar to the small 
high school. Perhaps she is business-like and purposeful, but, like most of us, 

the chances are she is far less self-assured than she may look. 

Plans she made two months before the opening day of school seemed un- 
shakeably sound. As the time shortens to one week, to two days, to one day, and 
to a half hour, these plans which were founded upon approved modern philoso- 
phy appear to the beginning teacher progressively less functional. 

“What—specifically—did my high-school teachers of English do?” reflects 
the new teacher in something like panic. 

As the author points out, the likelihood that the superintendent-principal 
can be of much real help is small. The average superintendent of schools is not 
trained as a teacher of English. Books designed to help the teacher in a small 
high school are not plentiful, so this possible source of help is not likely to be 
a well-spring of inspiration. 

Throughout her book the author offers specific suggestions for procedure 
plus a background of the unique characteristics of the small high school for the 
new teacher who has undertaken to teach English in a high school which has, 
perhaps. a total enrollment of a hundred pupils. 

The book is divided into four parts: The Problem of the Small High School, 
Providing for Individual Differences in the Small High School, Phases of English 
Needing Special Attention in the Small High School, and Planning the Course 
of Study. 


WAGNER, R. H., and ARNOLD, C. C. Handbook of Group Discussion. Boston 7: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 1950. 332 pp. $3.75. This is a basic book of instruction 
and information on an increasingly important technique of contemporary life. 
It is a non-technical treatment of its subject. There are chapters on “The Nature 
of Discussion,” “The Bases of Belief,’ “Preparation,” “Leadership,” “Speech 
and Language.” and other aspects of the process by which people can, in a 
group, examine facts and reach conclusions. Practical examples of discussion 
of various kinds are given and analyzed in the appendices, and there is also a sec- 
tion on Parliamentary Procedure. Finally, this book treats of the techniques of 
television discussion. 


Books for Pupil and Teacher Use 

ARCHIBALD, JOE. Hold That Line. Philadelphia 2: Macrae-Smith Co, 1950, 220 pp. 
$2.50. This is the story of Ray Saye, a great football tackle. It is the story of 
a young man’s realization of the underlying motives in college life and the 
development of character through the great sport of football. 


BABINGTON, S. H. Navajos, Gods, and Tom-Toms. New York 22: Greenberg, Pub- 
lisher. 1950. 256 pp. $3.50. Here is a story of the Indians of the remote canyons 
and mesas of the Southwest, with whom the author, a physician, associated. He 
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tells not only of the characteristics and the way of life of the people, but also 
of the flora and fauna of the region and its history. The book is illustrated. 
The tourist who wants more than a superficial guide book to this section of our 
country will find the book invaluable. 


BAILEY, JOHN, editor The Saturday Evening Post Cartoons. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1950. 190 pp. $3.00. Here are the funniest drawings which were 
selected by the editor from the seven thousand published by the magazine in the 
last five years. These cartoons are representative of the work of 62 cartoonists. 
The editor also includes a chapter of advice to aspiring cartoonists. 


BAINTON, ROLAND. Here I Stand, A Life of Martin Luther. Nashville 2, Tennes- 
see: Abington-Cokesbury Press. 1950, 422 pp. $4.75. This is a biography of Mar- 
tin Luther, interpreting his experiences, his work, writings, and contributions. 
This volume recreates the spiritual setting of the 16th century, shows Luther’s 
place within it and his influence upon it, and brings the spirit and message of 
Martin Luther to life today. It is illustrated in woodcuts and engravings from 
Luther’s own time. It has much information and many quotations from first-hand 
sources selected from the whole range of extant 16th-century German writings, 
including some hitherto unused in any studies in English. 


BAKER, N. B. Sir Walter Raleigh. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1950. 
191 pp. $2.50. This is the story of one of the most colorful figures in history. 
We see him as a young man and then go with him through many of the events 
of his life. It is the story not only of Raleigh’s devotion to his country, his 
great spirit, and his courage which never left him, but also of a great period 
in England’s history. 


BARCK, 0. T.; WAKEFIELD, W. L.; and LEFLER, H. T. The United States, a 
Survey of National Development. New York 10: Ronald Press Co. 1950. 1089 pp. 
$6.00. In the teaching of history, instructors are confronted with the ever-recur- 
ring question of selection among the riches of the American past. This text for 
college"use attempts to reconcile the ideal with the practical; in particular, the 
selection involves certain changes in emphasis; and, as a result, fundamentals 
are presented with sufficient explanation to make them intelligible and to instil 
in the student the desire to know more about the history of our country with 
emphasis upon cause and effect. This text has been prepared with the idea that 
this single volume will give sufficient information and at the same time leave 
the instructor and student free to pursue their predilections and their needs ac- 
cording to the limits and resources of the library. A chronological balance has 
been striven for by giving judicious consideration to the past not only to illu- 
minate modern problems, but also to put them into proper prospective. The peo- 
ple whose story is told moved within the bounds of a cultural environment which 
is constantly changing. Since an understanding of this is essential, attention is 
given to their experiences in economic and social relationships. As political action 
is seldom far from their consideration, its framework of administration and polit- 
ical parties is given consideration, not as an end itself but as an expression of 
the way the Americans behave. The ever-developing role of the United States in 
world affairs has been given due attention. Each of these elements—proportion, 
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chronological balance, cultural environment, foreign interests and influences, re- 
cional characteristics, and economic, social, and political developments—has 
been weighed in the selection and preparation of the material constituting this 
text. The book is composed of forty-nine chapters, beginning with European 
hackground and leading up to the present-day history of Truman and the “Fair 
Deal.” The text contains twenty-five maps, many pictures and charts, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, a list of the presidents and their secretaries of state, 
a listing of the states and the date of their entrance into the Union, a general 
bibliography, a selected bibliography for each chapter, and an index. 


BASESCU, SOPHIE. The Word Bank. Emmaus, Pennsylvania: Rodale Press, 1950. 


203 pp. $3.00. This book might be called a synonym book, a dictionary, and a 
vecabulary builder. The book gives not only the denotative meanings of words 
but also the connotative meanings. Words have been arranged in concise, graphic 
groups in order to help the person to find the appropriate word for the occasion 
and to build a better vocabulary, thus providing a means of rapidly studying the 
nuances of meaning that distinguish every word from all the others related 
to it. The book also has a glossary of prefixes, suffixes, and combining forms that 
aid in securing accuracy in the use of compound and multiple-base words. In- 
cluded also is a “Scan Key” and a comprehensive cross index. 


BATAL, JAMES. Assignment: Near East. New York 10: The Friendship Press. 1950. 


128 pp. Cloth, $1.75; paper. $1.00. This book is one of a series of graded study 
and reading books of the Friendship Press. This book is a brief presentation of 
the history, character, and accomplishment of the Arab. The author describes his 
extended trip on a government assignment in the Near East, the homeland of 
his Lebanese parents, He tells of his trip through the Nile Valley to the Sudan 
and then on to Palestine and Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Iran, and Iraq—all Arabic- 
speaking countries. Here is a delightful story of life in the Arab world interest- 


ingly told. 


BECHDOLT, JACK. On the Air. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 192 pp. 


$2.50. This is the story of three young people who join forces. It is,a story for 
teen-agers about televisioa. Hard work, tenacity, and patience in the face of over- 
whelming discouragement wen for these youth. 

BLATTER, DOROTHY. The Thirsty Village. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1950. 
128 pp. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.00. The story of a Christian boy and a Moslem 
boy native of two neighboring cities at enmity with each other, swearing to be 
friends in spite of the cities’ enmity. 


BRIDENBAUGH, CARL. The Colonial Craftsman. New York 3: New York Univer- 


sity Press. 1950. 228 pp. $4.25. This is the story of the craftsmen who gave colo- 
nial society many things of use and beauty; it is the tale of men and boys who 
wrought with their hands and tools, as well as their minds, in the building of an 
American society; it is the chronicle of our first manufacturers and of our first 
laboring men. In addition to 23 pages of notes keyed to specific pages of the 
story and to ten pages of an index and many illustrations, the book is composed 
of six chapters; “The Craftsman of the Rural South,” “The Village Craftsman of 
the Rural North,” “The Urban Craftsman” (two chapters), “The Craftsman at 
Work,” and “The Craftsman as a Citizen.” 
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BRONTE, EMILY. Wuthering Heights. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1950. 349 pp. 
$1.80. This classic has been adapted by Ruby Withers and edited by Mark 
Neville. It is the story of a house in the north of England and a friendless and 
homeless abandoned boy, who was picked up on the streets of Liverpool and 
brought to live in this house. 


BURGAN, JOHN. Martin Butterfield. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: The John C. Win- 
ston Co. 1950. 220 pp. $2.50. This book might be classified as today’s verisons of 
Penrod and Tom Sawyer. It is the story of escapades in Martin’s life—as hu- 
morous and varied as Penrod or Tom Sawyer. 


CAMERON, K. N. The Young Shelley. New York 11: MacMillan Co. 1950. 451 pp. 
$6.00. The romantic and dramatic story of Shelley's life; his background (his 
grandfather was born in Newark, New Jersey, and his great-grandmother was an 
American woman), his expulsion from Oxford, his quarrels with his father, his 
loves and first marriage, his “fantasies,” friendships, and his uncompromising 
habit of thought— all are found in this biography. While it does not scant the 
dramatic life-story, it brings out the full background of Shelley’s progress as a 
young radical. 

The passionate reforming temperament of the brilliant young poet was the 
product of many strands of revolutionary thought. Convinced that we cannot know 
Shelley properly until we understand this aspect of his genius, the author has 
here made the first large-scale study of Shelley as a thinker, many of whose 
ideas are still relevant today. Assaying the many influences which molded him, 
the book traces, for the first time, the development of the poet’s philosophy 
through his early years. This is indeed a fascinating story and one which enables 
us to understand the poet better than ever before. Along with this important 
material are woven the events of Shelley’s life and of the times in which he 
lived, together with an extended criticism of his important works, The book 
makes use of much new material, corrects the dating of some of Shelley's works, 
re-examines many key biography problems, attempts a psychological analysis of 
the young poet, and makes a frank examination of his sex life. 

CANTOR, EDDIE, editor. World’s Book of Best Jokes. Cleveland 2: World Publish- 
ing Co. 1950. 270 pp. $1.00. The star of radio, stage, and screen presents a mirth- 
packed volume including many of his own favorite jokes. The jokes are classified 
under 133 headings. 


CHRISTIAN, E. O. The Index of American Design. New York 11: Macmillan 
Company. 1950. 248 pp. $15.00. In this book we examine the crafts and popular 
and folk arts of the United States as they have been recorded by the Index of 
American Design. The objects range from well-known museum specimens to new 
discoveries made by the artists who did the watercolors. Almost four hundred 
plates were selected from the many thousands contained in the whole Index col- 
lection. Not only furniture, silver, glass, ceramics, and textiles are included but 
also tavern signs, figureheads, cigar-store Indians, carrousel horses, toys, pots 
and pans, and many other items. A sewing machine and an early phonograph are 
characteristic novelties of the era when the crafts gave way to the machine. 

Painting, practiced as a home art, is included as well as the work of sign 
painters and decorators who painted walls or produced easel pictures in their 
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leisure hours. There is little stone sculpture, but much of the wood carving 
is virtually sculpture. Objects known to have been imported have mostly been 
omitted. 

After a few limits had been decided upon, the chosen plates had to be 
grouped according to some plan. A few minority groups like the Pennsylvania 
Germans, the Shakers, and the Spanish in the Southwest were singled out and 
presented in connection with the background out of which they grew. What they 
produced stands out in contrast to the dominating Anglo-Saxon culture. In the 
first section of the book (“Our Wide Land”) we have the arts of transplanted 
groups and other more acclimated works in a geographic arrangement. To bal- 
ance this geographic section there is an historic arrangement of subject matter 
at the end of the book (“The Years Pass”). In the middle section (“About the 
House”) are the objects associated with life at home. What fits into the sterner 
living of the first part of the nineteenth century, frontier life, shipping, and busi- 
ness of the towns (“Pioneers and Traders”), precedes the section on ihe house. 
Aspects of the more comfortable living of the later nineteenth century (“For 
Profit and Pleasure”) come after the house section. In addition to the five major 
sections described above, the book contains a preface, an acknowledgment, 
an introduction by Holger Cahill, a descriptive list of the 378 illustrations, an 
index of subject matter, a selected bibliography, and a general index. 


COATES, JOHN. Here Today. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 264 pp. $2.75. 


This book is a light, good-humored satire on life in contemporary England where 
one of the characters has the ability to travel in time and to appear in different 
ages and different roles. This idiosyncracy, although leading to amusing and 
startling adventure, proves to have a distressing quality so far as the person’s 
best friend and his best friend’s wife are concerned. However, in the author’s 
facile and expert story-telling, disillusionments and frustrations become pleas- 
antly combined with the original plotting and genuine chuckles found in his 
other works. 


COLVER, A. R. Joan Foster, Senior. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 223 


pp. $2.50. This is the story of Joan in her senior year in college and of her 
Jove for travel. She takes a trip with her mother, her brother, and a classmate 
in that fabulous mountain-and-desert land of Arizona. These experiences to- 
gether with her college life and her prospects for the future form ihe incidents 


for the story. 


COOMBS, CHARLES. Young Readers Baseball Stories. New York 10: Lantern Press. 


1950. 190 pp. $2.50. Through the medium of these exciting stories, full of action 
and designed to stimulate reading, the young reader is introduced to the funda- 
mentals of the great outdoor sport of football. Many of the rules of the game 
are discussed in the sparkling dialogue, and elementary football formations are 
explained through the action of the story. But above all are stressed the basic 
qualities of loyalty, self-discipline, and individual honor, thus helping to instill 
the elements of good sportsmanship not only in the players but also in the sup- 
porters of the team who enjoy the fun and excitement from stands and sidelines. 


COULTON, G. G. Chaucer and His England. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1950. 339 pp. $4.50. This is a picture of Chaucer, the man with a background of 
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the period in which he lived. This book with twenty-three illustrations presents 
not only a portrait of one of the greatest literary figures but also a realization 
of the age of Edward III, a period scarcely less picturesque and important than 
that of Elizabeth. The twenty-three illustrations comprise a gallery of the period, 
being reproductions of contemporary woodcuts, paintings, maps, and charts, 
as well as some modern photographs. This work is designed as a handbook to 


Chaucer’s poems. 


CRONIN, A. J. The Spanish Gardener. Boston 6: Little, Brown und Co. 1950. 263 


pp. $3.00. This novel portrays a man at the mercy of his own vanity. The man’s 
son is the victim of his doting parents until the Spanish gardener opens for the 


boy vistas of a freer, healthier, happier life. 


CROSS, E. A., and CARNEY, ELIZABETH. Teaching English in High Schools. New 


York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 560 pp. $4.25. This book is written for use in 
college English methods courses as a textbook. It is of equal value for the be- 
ginning teacher who needs information, help, and guidance, as well as for the 
experienced teacher who seeks a fresh and encouraging outlook. It is the hope 
of the authors that directors of education may also find in it the help in shaping 
the English courses in their schools that comes from looking at the English 
problem from the point of view of experienced English teachers who are as 
much interested in improving and modernizing the English program as the ex- 
ecutives and directors themselves. 

The teaching methods, the titles of literary selections, and the ideas in this 
hook are given, not to be used exclusively and alone, but to be regarded as sug- 
gestions and stimulation to any teacher who needs them. This book of twenty- 
three chapters is divided into four major parts: “The Foundations” (six chap- 
ters), “Spoken English” (three chapters), “Writing in the Secondary Schools” 
(five chapters), and “Reading and Literature” (nine chapters). At the end of 
most of the chapters is a list of topics for discussion and a reference list of 
books and articles. An appendix contains a selected list of references from 
periodicals for each chapter, most of which are from the English Journal. 


DAISENBERGER, J. A. The Passion-Play at Oberammergau. New York 16: T. Y. 


Crowell Co. 1950. 272 pp. $2.75. This book contains 50 pages of illustrations and 
pictures, interesting articles on the history of plays, music, production, style, 
and players by leading German authorities, sections on Oberammergau and its 
people, the complete authorized text of the Passion Play, and a guide to hotel 
accommodations, route to the play, a schedule of the performances, etc. 


DOYLE, SIR ARTHUR CONAN. The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. New York 10: 


Globe Book Co. 1950. 236 pp. $1.76. This famous book has been adapted for 
high-school pupils’ reading by Olive Eckerson and edited by W. R. Murray. The 
adaptors have preserved the flavor of these inimitable stories by retaining those 
aspects that mark Conan Doyle as the best detective writer of his day, In addi- 
tion, there is a short biography on the author and each chapter contains a list 


of study questions. 


DRUMMOND, A. L. Story of American Protestantism. Boston 8: The Beacon Press. 
1950. 430 pp. $6.00. This book explains American Protestantism in the light of 
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its past. The author shows what Protestantism is in America after its transplant- 
ing from Europe and its subsequent modification in this country. This book is 
the result of an historical quest which involved a basic study of the frontier 
which made Protestantism more “typically American” than when its early settle- 
ments hugged the Atlantic seaboard. This book of 18 chapters is divided into 
five major sections: Colonial Genesis, Unification, Sectionalism, The Frontier and 
the Faith, and Modern American Religion (1865-1940). It is the story of the 
American churches and the achievement of 350 years. 


DUMBAULD, EDWARD. The Declaration of Independence and What It Means 


Today. Norman: University of Oklahoma. 1950. 208 pp. $3.00. This is a detailed 
study of that historic decument. The book presents its historical background, 
with ideas and events which are now forgotten but were in the forefront of men’s 
minds at the time it was written. The author also discusses the political and 
constitutional standards and customs of these days, and the grievances that 
prompted its issuance. The various texts and the adoption of the Declaration are 
discussed briefly. Each passage is treated separately, the reason for its original 
inclusion is explained; and the various interpretations through the years—by 
the Supreme Court, by legislative bodies, by historians and others—are related. 
Full documentation and frequent citations to other detailed studies as well as 


an index are also included. 


DU SOE, R. C. The Boatswain’s Boy. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1950. 


237 pp. $2.25. This is a colorful story of the gallant lads in the War of 1812 who 
bravely suffered the hazards of the sea during those early days of our nautical 
history. 

H. The 
Physical Sciences, Revised Edition. Boston 17: Ginn and Company. 1950. 544 
pp. $3.36. In this technical age every high-school student should know the funda- 
mentals of the physical sciences. Especially the thousands of youngsters not 
interested in the complexities of pre-college physics or chemistry. To give this 
general knowledge, this book is ideal. This Revised Edition is up to date. It 
omits topics of purely academic appeal. It concentrates on those aspects of 
science which affect daily living. It stresses timely subjects. And because mathe- 
matics is a stumbling block to many, its mathematics is simplified. This book 
vives high-school students the kind of scientific knowledge that everyone needs 
to understand what makes things go in this technical world. For instance, it ex- 
plains the workings of various types of automobile transmissions, the latest jet 
planes, air-conditioning and electric refrigeration, and how they are governed 
hy the laws of physics. It describes the role of chemistry in making paper, glass 
and pottery, paint, cosmetics, perfumes, and medicines. It tells how principles of 
geology determine our supplies of coal and oil and how climate, rainfall, and 
temperature are affected by the fundamentals of meteorology and astronomy. 
Each chapter ends with a study guide and suggestions for follow-up work. The 
laboratory equipment for the exercises costs less than that for a physics or 
chemistry laboratory. The text is accompanied by a complete laboratory program 
(164 pp., $1.28). This guide offers over 130 basic and optional experiments which 
care for varying interests and abilities. They cover both descriptive and applied 
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science. The apparatus required is simple, and some of it can be built by a teacher 
or class. A Teachers’ Manual makes suggestions for using the Laboratory Guide, 


and includes answers to exercises and a list of films. 


EMERY, R. G. Warren of West Point. Philadelphia: Macrae Smith Co. 1950. 202 
pp. $2.50. This book, written for boys ages 12 to 16, is the story of basketball at 
West Point Military Academy. 

FAULKNER, H. U.; KEPNER, TYLER; MERRILL, E. H. History of the American 
Way. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1950. 763 pp. The planning and writing 
of this volume were governed by certain criteria, the first of which is functional- 
ism. Emphasis is placed to the greatest extent possible on the use of history in 
terms of today’s values and on the activity and performance of the pupil in terms 
of the understanding of these values. Secondly, the selection and organization 
of content have been guided by the requirements of unitary history. 

In selecting the concepts of functionalism and unitary history as the vehicle 
of historical content, two assumptions were made: (1) The needs of today’s 
senior high-school pupils do not include a repetition of all the junior high-school 
content in American history, and (2) most high-school teachers will agree with 
the Educational Policies Commission that “education has, on the whole, been al- 
together too much concerned with facts and too little concerned with values.” 
With emphasis upon unitary concepts (as stated in the chapter forewords, unit 
summaries, and unit exercises), historical understandings are developed, and 
facts irrelevant to the concepts are excluded. To that extent the traditional em- 
phasis upon factual material is greatly reduced. This particular unitary organiza- 
tion, moreover, has another significant value: it permits certain planned repeti- 
tions, but always in a different setting. Finally, the concepts developed make it 
possible for a considerable part of the content to deal with the vital question of 
“What matters today and in the immediate tomorrow of these boys and girls?” 

Vocabulary, sentence structure, and paragraphing have been adjusted to a 
recognized lack of reading ability, in the light of experience with the problem 
and in accordance with the best available technical knowledge. Terms peculiar 
but necessary to history are fully explained in the context, and the more ab- 
stract terms and ideas are illustrated graphically. In short, the language is not 
only simple; it is also concrete and objective. The instructional aids and the 
educational guidance provided aim at (1) the variety of interests of high-school 
pupils and (2) the encouragement of pupil-learning through activities which em- 
phasize present-day values and through groups of committee assignments which 
put democracy to work in the history classroom. The foreword to each chapter 
focuses attention upon the ideas and concepts to be developed, while the chapter 
exercises, the unit summaries, and the unit exercises aim at clinching these con- 
cepts. A specially annotated Constitution is provided in the Appendix, to which 
cross references from the text are easily made through the use of boldface num- 
bers. No efforts have been spared to procure illustrations which add to the 
realism of the presentation, and their close relation to the text makes them an 
integral part of the authors’ efforts at concrete presentation. 

FILEEY, H. C. Every Day Was New. New York 7: Exposition Press. 1950. 179 pp. 
$3.00. This is the story of the development of the great rural Midwest region of 
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our country. The author tells of the experiences of the early settlers of Nebraska 
and the decades following the Civil War. 


FORSES, R. J. Man the Maker: A History of Technology and Engineering. New 


York 21: Henry Schuman. 1950. 371 pp. $4.00. This is Volume 14 in The Life 
of Science Library. It is a compact history of man’s scientific progress written 
for the general reader. It covers a span from the Stone Age through the jet 
plane and television, and describes the combined experiments and discoveries 
of hundreds of generations in all parts of the world. In it, the author points 
out the dangers inherent in our present situation where scientific progress has 
far out-stripped our social progress. 


FORMAN, SIDNEY. West Point. New York 27: Columbia University Press. 1950. 


267 pp. $3.75. Here is a complete, authoritative account of the U. S. Military 
Academy from its earliest days to the present. Beginning with a brief description 
of the geography of West Point and the status of the site in colonial times. the 
author traces the history of the first fortifications, explains the strategic value in 
the Revolutionary war, and analyzes the transition of West Point, during the first 
juarter century of American independence, from merely another garrison to that 
of a military academy. A chapter on cadet life and an index are also included. 


FOSTER, GENEVIEVE. Abraham Lincoln. New York 17: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 1950. 111 pp. $2.00. This is a short, simply told, illustrated story of 
Lincoln written for youth. 


FREEMAN, T. W. Jreland. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950, 580 pp. 


$6.75. This is a comprehensive geography of Ireland; it is the fruit of thorough 
research carried out over a period of years. Its material is drawn from fieldwork 
and personal interviews with the people of Ireland in many communities through- 
out the twelve regional divisions as well as from published books, papers, and 
maps. The work is divided into two parts. In Part I the physical, economic, 
social, political, and diocesan divisions have been mapped and the geography of 
the country as a whole is considered. In Part II the author undertakes “to 
assess the regional divisions as they now appear with the essential stress on the 
conditions of today, though with some veneration for a past which lives on into 
the present.” The author deals with the population problem, emigration, the 
border between Eire and Nothern Ireland, the distribution of religion and the 
revival of industry in Eire. He avoids political judgments, yet has not shirked 
the geographical aspects of controversial topics. 


FURMAN, JOSH, editor. Teen-Age Gridiron Stories. New York 10: Lantern Press. 


1950. 250 pp. $2.50. Here is a volume of feotball stories. Careful attention 
has been paid to football rules and some of the newest formations are here shown 
in combat. Each story is complete in itself, bringing into focus the qualities 
of good sportsmanship, clean competition, fair play, and consideration that help 
the reader lay the foundation for applying those same qualities throughout life. 


GARTHWAITE, MARION. Tomas and the Red Headed Angel. New York 18: Julian 


Messner. 1950. 190 pp. $2.50. In the romantic days when California was ruled 
hy the Spaniards, Angelita, a beautiful, spirited, red-headed girl, daughter of one 
or the great Spanish families, befriended a ragged little Indian boy after he had 
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heen whipped by her father. From that moment on, Tomas was her devoted friend, 
and he did everything she asked, even against his better judgment. The risks he 
took for her when she defied her father grew greater as the years went by. And 
finally, he took the greatest risk of all, when he helped her elope with the 
Spanish Don she loved. 


GEORGE, JOHN and JEAN. Masked Prowler. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1950. 183 pp. $2.50. This is a story of a racoon in the Michigan forest. Adventures 
come thick and fast for him—especially during his early life. 


GILMARTIN, JOHN. Increase Your Vocabulary. New York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 
208 pp. This text is organized for ease of learning. It covers pronunciation, spell- 
ing, origin of words, root words, multiple uses of words, words taken from 
achievement tests, and vocabulary games. Student interest is stimulated by the 
placement of the vocabulary games at planned intervals among the 150 lessons. 
Inventory tests are provided at the beginning of the text. By having classes com- 
plete these tests at the start of the course, individual weak points can be spotted. 
After completing the lessons in this text, the student should find he has really 
strengthened and augmented his oral and written vocabulary. 


GODWIN, EDWARD and STEPHANI. The Greenwood Tree. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1950. 178 pp. $2.50. This is a portrait of William Shakespeare 
and of the interesting period in which he lived—its customs, its peoples, 
its laws, and its recreations. Only with such a knowledge can one reap the full 
benefit from Shakespeare’s work, for his life itself is a great play and is the key 
to the fullest understanding of all that he wrote. 


GRIFFITH, PAUL. The Mare’s Nest. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 369 pp. 
$3.50. This is the story of St. Andrews, with its blighted poplars, lazy tumble- 
weed, and circling buzzards, set in the midst of the Arizona desert. Its people— 
their passions and oddities heightened by their essential loneliness—have 
blossomed into strange shapes. Their loves, ambitions, and iragedies—some- 
times movingly ironic and sometimes terrifyingly comic—are here unfolded by 
the author in his first novel. 


GUMMERE, JOHN; SCOTT, H. F.; and HORN, ANNABEL. Using Latin. 
Pook II. Chicago li: Scott, Foresman and Co. 1950. 448 pp. $2.54. Teachers 
looking for a Latin text which will make the second-year course vitally appealing 
te today’s high-school pupils will like this book. They'll like especially 
the balance of interesting and worth-while readings, the way language 
fundamentals are integrated with the reading, the vocabulary-building exercises, 
and the visual attractiveness. The text is organized into fourteen reading units. 
Seven units (VI-XII) are devoted. to Caesar’s Gallic War, so that the pupil who 
takes only two years of Latin will have a thorough acquaintance with at least one 
classical author. Many full-color illustrations help them “see” the scenes and 


action which Caesar describes, and carefully prepared notes give them a maxi- 
mum of real help in getting both the direct sense and the implications of what 
Caesar said. 

The introductory unit and Unit V recount vivid incidents from Roman his- 
tory and literature. Units [I-IV summarize the adventures of the Greek ‘heroes 
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Ulysses, Hercules, and Jason. To give pupils some knowledge of the greatest of 
Roman poets, Unit XIII presents 12 short passages from the Aeneid. The final 
unit (XIV) provides a sampling of late-classical, medieval, and modern selec- 
tions in Latin. The book follows up and extends Book One’s word-study pro- 
gram, its discussion of grammar, and its exercise material. Teachers will find 
that the second-year volume is supplemented with well-illustrated essays on Rom- 
an life and literature, and with unusually helpful footnotes, grammatical summar- 
ies. and other study helps. 


HAI.LACK, CECILY. The Legion of Mary. New York 16: T. Y. Crowell Co. 1950. 
252 pp. $3.00. This is a brief description of the world-wide movement called the 
Legion of Mary, founded in 1921. 


HALL-QUEST, O. W. Jamestown Adventure. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1950. 185 pp. $2.50. Just how this great nation was founded on a small island 
in the James River is a saga of heroic endeavor and dauntless persistence. Here 
is a detailed story of the first twelve years of the Jamestown Colony based: on 
original records and the findings of recent historical research. 


HATCH, ALDEN. George Patton, General in Spurs. New York 18: Julian Messner. 
1950. 194 pp. $2.75. This is the story of George Patton, commander of tank 
cavalry in World War II who led the lightning tank sweep across Europe and 
Africa and became the symbol of victory to Americans everywhere. 

HERON, F. D. The Busy Berrys. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1950. 127 pp. 
Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.00. This is a story of the Berry family and of their 
activities to bring together in a warm community spirit the many families and 
sectional groups that had been estranged and even hostile. 


HINKLEY, L. L. The Stevensons: Louis and Fanny. New York 22: Hastings House. 
1950. 368 pp. $3.75. The author presents the vicissitudes of that unquiet life 
led by the Stevensons against an everchanging background. Those who love 
Stevenson will enjoy reading about his life. 


HOFFMAN, M. D. Readings for the Atomic Age. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 
1950. 424 pp. $2.80. This book is designed to help teachers and students look 
al the great discovery of atomic energy objectively, to assess its significance for 
themselves and for future generations, to follow its development step by step, 
to understand its basic principles, and to face the immediate future realistically 
and constructively. 


HUTTON, EDWARD, editor. St. Francis of Assisi. New York 3: Longmans, Green 
and Co. 1950. 352 pp. $4.00. This is a new biography of Omar Engelbert 
translated and edited by Edward Hutton. It is based on the results of recent re- 
search, is well documented, and contains a discussion of original sources and 
later commentaries on them and an index. 


JENSEN, MERRILL. The New Nation. New York 22: Alfred A. Knopf. 1950. 
462 pp. $5.00. This book is an account of the first years of a new nation— 
United States. It is the story of the Confederation period. It is based on a 
wide range of source material. This book of twenty chapters is divided into five 
major sections: “The Winning of Independence,” “The Fruit of Independence,” 
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“The Pattern of American Economy,” “The Struggle for Power in the U. S.,’ 
and “The Achievement of the Confederation.” 


JONES, LL. R., and BRYAN, P. W. North America. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and 
Co. 1950. 592 pp. $5.50. The occupation of the western continent by European 
races and extension of its settlement was accomplished under a singularly com- 
plete measure of geographical control. The history of this settlement has been 
recorded, furthermore, free of those controversial entanglements which fre- 
quently enter into the geography of regions whose history extends far back into 
antiquity, For this reason the authors have considered it best to adapt a three- 
fold arrangement of their continental study of North America as follows: histo- 
rical, economic, regional. The historical section closes with the mid-nineteenth 
century when the economic and historical geography of North America became 
virtually one. Climatic considerations enter into the discussions presented in 
both the sections on economic geography and the section on regional geography. 
Major crops, soils, minerals, metals, power sources, transportation and its ex- 
tension are considered along with the fundamentals of industrial and economic 
growth. 

Professor Jones, who contributes the final section, follows the generally ac- 
c2pted regional divisions of certain areas of the North American continent, treat- 
ing each in respect to points of settlement, lines of movement, occupation, modes 
of economic development as these activities of man are related to a certain few 
esentially simple physical characteristics of the regions themselves. Strongly 
marked regional characteristics are dealt with even more explicitly. The reader 
will be greatly helped by the 130 maps and diagrams which form an integral 
part of the book. Most of them were especially prepared for this work. 


KAHM, H. S., and WAGNER, M. E. Basic Principles of American Business. New 
York 11: Prentice-Hall. 1950. 352 pp. This presentation explains American busi- 
ness and the American way of free enterprise. To facilitate understanding of 
the principles presented, the text includes step-by-step guides to starting and 
piloting a business through a safe course of operation. Chapter 18,“Why Busi- 
nesses Fail,” and 19, “Your Future in Business,” contain valuable and stimu- 
lating material that will attract keen interest. The material is written for rapid 
understanding. At the ends of chapters are questions, topics for class discus- 
sion, projects, and recommended readings, also sections on “Building Your Vo- 
cabulary.” Each cardinal point is illustrated by an appropriate illustration 
‘cartoon-type). 


Kod«k Color Handbook. Rochester 4, New York: Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Co. 1950. This handbook is designed to provide up-to-date, correct infor- 
mation on which to base the practical use of color materials. This information 
is written by scientists, technicians, and photographers capable of giving au- 
thoritative advice and recommendations, Included in the basic handbook are the 
following sections: “Color as Seen and Photographed” (68 pp., $1.00), “Color 
Photography Outdoors” (56 pp., 50 cents), “Color Photography in the Studio” 
(64 pp., 50 cents), and “Kodak Color Films” (60 pp., 50 cents). Together, these 
four sections form a complete guide to making still pictures in color. Each is 
preceded by a separator with printed index tab to assist in finding the informa- 
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tion needed quickly by the user. In addition, four blank separators are provided 
for use with Kodak publications on color photography other than those on pic- 
ture-taking. Each purchaser of the handbook is registered and receives a news- 
letter which will help him keep up to date on the latest developments in the 
rapidly changing field of color photography. The company also has many other 
aids available for the photographer. These include a Kodak Photographic Note- 
book (flexible, leather-like binder containing five separators with tabs and a 
quantity of notebook paper, all for $1.25) and many other publications, punched 
for insertion in the handbook and the notebook. A complete list may be se- 


cured by writing the company. 


KORN. TERRY and E. P. Trailblazer to Television. New York 17: Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 1950. 156 pp. $2.50. This is the story of Dr. Arthur Korn, the scientist 
who transmitted the first picture by wireless across the Atlantic—an important 
step on the road to television. His invention was known as phototelegraphy in 
Europe, facsimile in America. It is a dramatic story, beginning with a boy of 
brilliant intelligence, who always wanted to be a scientist and inventor, going 
with him through school and the University of Leipzig until his thesis is ac- 
cepted and he is the youngest Doctor of Philosophy ever to be graduated from 
that university. We see him working on his invention, studying with Roentgen, 
giving a demonstration before famous scientists, discussing his work with 


Marconi. 


LACH, A. S. A Child’s First Cook Book. New York 19: Hart Publishing Co. 1950. 


$1.25. 96 pp. In this book, written for youth, each two facing pages present the 
complete recipe. Each ingredient and the amount of it needed for the recipe 
are shown in pictures on the left-hand page. Each utensil needed for the recipe 
is also pictured. On the right-hand page there is a simple explanation telling 
step by step how to proceed with the cooking. 


LAMBERT, JANET. The Reluctant Heart. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 


192 pp. $2.50. Penny didn’t want the leading role in her husband-manager’s 
play; she wanted to remain at home with her children. That she was being 
selfish never entered her thoughts. She did not realize her mistake until almost 
too late. What shook her awake to the danger, what swept the play to success, 
and what combined two careers—a mother and an actress—form the basis for 


this story. 


LINTON, RALPH and ADELIN. Halloween Through Twenty Centuries. New York 


21: Henry Schuman. 1950. 122 pp. $2.50. In this book the authors explore the 
byways of Halloween’s traditions and rituals as practiced through the year. This 
story of superstitions and folklore of Halloween is a fascinating few hours’ read- 
ing, It is Volume V in the Great Religious Festivals Series. The book js illustra- 
ted throughout. 


LOMAX, STAN, and STANLEY, DAVE, editors. A Treasury of Baseball Humor. 


New York 10: Lantern Press. 1950. 316 pp. $3.00. This is a collection of humor- 
ous baseball stories. It includes fiction, baseball reporting, comment, parody, 
burlesque, poetry, and cartoons. 
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LYONS, DOROTHY. Copper Khan. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1950. 
238 pp. $2.50. This is a story of the excitement, anxiety, and thrill of horseracing 
and the gallantry of spirited horses. 


MACDONALD, BETTY. Anybody Can Do Anything. Philadelphia 5: J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 1950. 256 pp. $2.75. This is the story of Betty MacDonald from ihe time 
she lived through the experiences of The Egg and I to the time she wrote it. 
“The best thing about the Depression,” she says, “was the way it reunited our 
family and gave my sister Mary a real opportunity to prove that anybody can 
do anything, especially Betty.” This is the keynote of the book. From the time 
when Mary sent Betty on a chute-the-chutes down the flume of an abandoned 
mine, it seemed no time until Mary was getting Betty jobs as secretary to vari- 
ous business executives while she was still learning shorthand at night school. 


MACMILLAN, MIRIAM. Etuk, the Eskimo Hunter. New York 16: Dodd, Mead and 
Co. 1950. 191 pp. $2.75. This is a hunting story of the life of an Eskimo family 
and their neighbors on the shores of Greenland. There are games and feasts, 
but there are also work and hardship with the beauty of the icy North all 
around them. It is the story of an Eskimo boy who suddenly finds himself respon- 
sible for providing for his mother, sister, and little brother. 


MANN, KATHLEEN. Peasant Costume in Europe. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
1950. 192 pp. $5.00. The book contains, in addition to text material, sixteen color 
nlates and 136 pages of drawings. It presents in a convenient form typical ex- 
amples of peasant costume from a number of countries whose traditional dress 
is interesting, decorative, and useful to the artist and designer, The costumes 
are drawn in a conventional manner, The folds and creases which naturally form 
when the costumes are worn have been omitted in order that the shape of the 
garments and the designs imposed upon them may be the more easily read. 


MARX, H. L., JR., editor. The Welfare State. New York 52: H. W. Wilson Co. 1950. 
212 pp. $1.75. This book presents background information and pro and con argu- 
ments from current books and magazines and a comprehensive bibliography. 
This volume presents two major types of selections. The first consists of articles 
or speeches which have become “classics” in the welfare-state battle of words 
and ideas. The second type is made up of significant approaches to the problem, 
often not directly “pro” and “con.” This book will be found quite helpful for 
those considering the 1949-50 debate topic: Resolved—That the American people 
should reject the welfare state. 


McGAVRAN, G. W. They Live in Bible Lands. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1950. 
127 pp. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.00. This is a group of seven short stories, each 
of which is preceded by a short factual section that explains the history of the 
Near Eastern land where the action of the tale takes place. 


McILVAINE, J. S. Front Page for Jennifer. Philadelphia 2: Macrae Smith, 1950. 
222 pp. $2.50. Jennifer Collings was editor of The Green and Gold, yearbook 
of Collingwood High School. Her father was not surprised when she announced 
that more than anything else in the world she wanted to be a newspaperwoman 
with a by-line of her own. But both he and Jim Miller, the boy next door, felt 
that it would be better for Jennifer to work on the town’s weekly paper rather 
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than try for a job on a big city daily. They were relieved when Jennifer's visit 
tc the daily proved unsuccessful and she accepted a job on the home-town paper. 
J. nnifer’s newspaper experiences and her choice between the dashing reporter 
from the city paper and the boy next door make a pleasant romance and an out- 
standing novel for teen-age girls. 
McSWIGAN, MARIE. Binnie Latches On. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 
214 pp. $2.50. This is the story of Binnie and her dream realization of becom- 
ing a newspaper woman. It is the story of a girl whose handicap was her sensi- 


tiveness. 

MEADER, S. W. Whaler ’Round the Horn. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1950. 252 pp. $2.50. This is the story of a New England boy shipping out on a 
whaler 100 years ago. The thrill of whaling and the magic of the Pacific Island 
make interesting reading. 
VILLE, HERMAN, Moby Dick. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1950. 296 pp. 
$1.80. This book, adapted by Glenn Holder and edited by E. H. Schubert, has 
heen written in the language and interest of the high-school pupi! from seventh 
grade on. All the qualities of this great story that were peculiar of Melville’s writ- 
ings have been retained, but the story is written in the language of today. None of 
the elements that make the story of Ahab’s search for revenge on the greatest 
living creature in the world has been sacrificed, 

MEYERSOHN, MAXWELL, editor. The Wit and Humor of Roosevelt. Boston 8: The 
Beacon Press. 1950. 154 pp. $2.00. This is the newest volume of Beacon Press’ 
“Wit and Humor” series. The material in this volume has been collected from 
Roosevelt’s great mass of public papers; news conferences; “fireside chats”; rear 
platform” speeches; and the more formal speeches. Sources are also included. 


MEI 


NEILSON, F. F. and WINTHROP. Bruce Benson on Trails of Thunder. New York 10: 
F. P, Dutton and Co. 1950. 190 pp. $2.50. Bruce wanted “to be on his own” and, 
as a result of this urge, he found what it meant when he went into the Adirondack 
Mountains to work with a gang from the Republic Mining Company. 


NEWCOMB, ELLSWORTH. Mystery Beyond the Wall. New York 10: E. P. Dutton 
and Co. 1950. 192 pp. $2.25. Joan Andrews, living in the Andrews Mansion, learns 
ef a mystery locked up in Robin Hill, the place adjoining hers, Trying to solve 
the mystery brings her family near disaster, but in the end it results in the F 
reconciliation of a long-estranged family and the giving of an inheritance to two 
people who-had a just claim on it. This is a story of humor, adventure, and 


romance. 
NOLAN, J. C. John Brown. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1950. 191 pp. $2.75. This 
is the story of John Brown, a sober, religious, lonesome boy who became the 
man to lead the historical insurrection at Harpers Ferry. It is the story of a 
stormy era in American history in the days that led up to the Civil War. 
PANNELL, LUCILE, and CAVANAH, FRANCES. Holiday Round Up. Philadelphia 
2: Macrae Smith. 1950, 335 pp. $3.00. This is a selection of days we celebrate. 
Selections are from the works of many famous authors and represent the best in 
juvenile fiction. There are 52 stories for 27 holidays with special selections for 
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birthdays and the Sabbath. An introduction by the authors for each holiday gives 
briefly the origin of each holiday and some interesting facts concerning it. 


PASHKO, STANLEY. Ross Duncan at Bataan. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1950. 
169 pp. $2.50. This is a story of danger, courage, and heroism during the invasion 
of the Philippines in World War II. It is the story of Ross taking a searching 
expedition into Japanese territory; destroying a tank unit; being caught in 
a foxhole; and his thrilling escape from the Japanese. 


PHILLIPS, T. H. The Bitterweed Path, New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1950. 314 
pp. $3.00. This book tells of the deep affection of an older man for a lad on 
one of his farms, of the feeling between this boy and the older man’s son, and of 
what this unconventional triangle did to three marriages in a tiny southern 
hamlet nearly fifty years ago. There is a steadily mounting emotional tension 
from the first page. The plight of the chief characters is lived against a singu- 
larly real background, and in a period when even psychologists knew little of 
‘such matters, and people in small towns knew nothing. 


PICHON, CHARLES. The Vatican and Its Role in World Affairs. New York 10: E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 1950. 382 pp. $4.50. The author has chosen for special considera- 
tion, among the multifarious and complex activities of the Church, those which 
are directed toward the outside world, He devotes a long first chapter to the 
historical antecedents of the contemporary period. To the modern period, he de- 
votes a much greater portion of the book—in fact, the reigns of the last five 
Popes are given as much space as the preceding 1800 years. The book is docu- 
mented and contains an index. 

QUIROGA, HORACIO. South American Jungle Tales. New York 16: Dodd, Mead 
and Co. 1950. 166 pp. $2.50. Here are jungle tales of South American animals 
against a background of the mysterious, limitless South American forest and 
rivers. There are eight stories of animals told with humor and suspense. 


REES, GILBERT. / Seek a City. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 317 pp. 
$3.00. This is the story of Roger Williams and his desire for religious freedom. 
This historical novel makes a remarkable contribution to our knowledge of the 
origins of our country and the struggle for religious freedom. 


REISS, SAMUEL. The Rise of Words and Their Meanings. New York 16: Philosophi- 
cal Library. 1950. 311 pp. $3.75. Here is an important new work with a genuinely 
fresh and stimulating approach to the study of words and of language generally. 
Using a new “phoneto-semantic” viewpoint, as contrasted with the prevailing 
historical point of view, the author approaches his inquiry from twin angles: (1) 
What is the full scope of meaning associated with a simple word? (2) What is 
the full scope of phonetic change which, within any one language, may be exhib- 
ited by words of associated meanings? 

These questions suggest a whole new pattern of concepts and by the syste- 
matic exploration and development of these concepts the author arrives at basic 
conclusions. These shed new light on the nature of the link that associates a 
simple word with its meaning and on the essential character itself of the words 
that constitute the native vocabulary of any language. The implications of the 
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new viewpoint with regard to grammatical concepts and related fields are also 


examined. 

RICH, MARK. Rural Prospect. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1950. 191 pp. $1.50. 
“A community is people and real estate, plus co-operation or mutual love.” With 
that one quotation from a layman, Dr. Mark Rich establishes the core of his 
thinking on the question of the church’s problems in small-town and rural Amer- 
ica. Flanking his approach by an impressive array of facts on the sociology of 
rural U.S.A., Dr. Rich presses home his thesis that the entire community is the 
church’s proper sphere in today’s world. Not only the constituency, not only the 
restricted cluster of people within the town, not only the “best” people in the 
area, but all the people in all their endeavors—this, writes Dr. Rich, is the area 
in which the Protestant churches must work. 


ROBINSON, M. L. Writing for Young People. New York 17: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. 1950. 256 pp. $2.75. This book, as the title indicates, discusses and sug- 
gests how writing may be done so as to have appeal to youth and thus encourage 
them to read. The author writes from a wealth of experience gleaned from her 
everyday life and especially from her advanced Fiction Workshop—-her laboratory. 
She states writing is no mystery; granted a native ability and a willingness to 


work, anyone can write. 
ROWLAND, F. W. The Austrian Colt. Philadelphia 2: Macrae-Smith. 1950. 42 pp. 
$1.50. This is a story of a boy and his lost horse who lived on a barren farm in 


Austria. 

RUSH, W. M. Duff. New York 3: Longmans, Green and Co. 1950. 157 pp. $2.25. This 
is the story of a black bear that lived in the Rocky Mountains. The description 
of the country and the details of bear life and character add much to the interest 


of this story. 

SAYER, A. H.; COGEN, CHARLES; and NANES, SIDNEY. Economics in Our 
Democracy. New York 16: Harper and Brothers. 1950. 687 pp. $3.36. This is a 
completely new textbook for high-school economics courses, a fresh attempt to 
help young people understand basic economic principles. The authors are long- 
time teachers of economics, so that the book represents virtually three lifetimes 
of experience with thousands of boys and girls. To assure themselves, as New 
York City teachers, that their work cannot be construed as local in any sense, 
they have freely used the advice and editorial supervision of Dr. Royce H. Knapp 
of the Teachers. College of the University of Nebraska, who is familiar with the 
national aspects of social studies teaching as well as with the subject of eco- 
nomics itself. The text illumines the wide range of business enterprise, the role 
of labor, the place and problems of agriculture, and the increasingly complex 
problems of the individual as a consumer and in all his economic relationships. 

The units of work can be accomplished by the average youth. Each lesson 
treats a single subject in an over-all logical sequence. Yet the sequence is flex- 
ible enough to permit effective use in every high-school economics course. Visual 
aids and activity equipment and charts add much to increase reading interest. 


SIMON, C. M. Saturday’s Child. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 1950. 189 pp. 
$2.50. This is the story of two girls—18 and 16 years of age—who lived in Ten- 
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nessee in 1878 and of their work in helping to care for yellow fever victims in 
Memphis. 
SINGER, D. W. Giordano Bruno: His Life and Thought. New York 21. Henry Schu- 
man. 1950. 401 pp. $6.00. This is the story of the life and thoughts of Giordano 
Bruno, one of the great martyrs of science—a Renaissance figure of brilliance 
and courage who perished at the stake for his dangerous thoughts. He was one of 
the early admirers of Copernicus, whom he followed in maintaining that the 
earth moved round the sun. But he has an importance far beyond this—his con- 
cept of the universe as infinite, devoid of center and circumference, anticipated 
many modern physical conceptions. His On the Infinite Universe and World, in- 
cluded here in translation, led eventually to his death. Bruno’s stormy eloquence, 
brilliant conceptions, and strong personality won for him an enthusiastic follow- 
ing in the courts and universities of 16th century Europe, but his daring ideas 
always brought persecution and flight to another refuge. 

The last years of Giordano Bruno’s life were spent in the prisons of the 
Inquisition. As he received judgment he uttered the immortal phrase: “Maybe 
you who condemn me are in greater fear than I who am condemned.” 


SKINNER, A. M. and E.M., editors. A Very Little Child’s Book of Stories. New York 


10: Dodd, Mead and Co, 1950. 246 pp. $3.00. This is almost 60 stories of tradi- 
tionally loved jingles and folklore tales and also of simple incidents which are 
familiar and immediate to every child, written by well-known juvenile writers. 


STEVENSON, R. L. Kidnapped. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1950. 237 pp. $1.72. 


This classic, edited by H. D. King, has been adapted to the reading level of 
pupils in grade seven and beyond. Sentences have been shortened and vocabulary 
simplified. Words of dialect have been largely eliminated, yet without destroying 
the Scottish flavor characteristics of Stevenson’s writing. A list of reading com- 
prehension questions has been prepared for each chapter as an aid in checking 


understanding and in helping to carry the story forward. 


STRONG, KENDRICK. Sagebrush Circuit. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950, 204 


p. $2.50. This is the record of an actual ten months’ adventure in a Western 
missionary parish. The author relates two young men’s adventures with humor 
and modesty. They began a program which ran from preaching to rollerskating, 
from teaching to rabbit hunting. They were attempting a herculean task and 
they spared no pains to bring community spirit and real Christianity to their par- 
ish. The harshness of ranch life during the drought years is reflected in the story. 
And the presence in the community of two girl evangelists, with whom the au- 
thor does not see eye to eye, adds color and zest, conflict and humor to the win- 


ter’s activities. 

SUHL, YURI. One Foot in America. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 1950. 262 pp. 
$2.75. This is the story of Sol Kenner and his father Chaim who came to America 
from Poland with the last wave of mass immigration in the 1920's. While the 
father, pious and steeped in Talmudic law, clings to his belief in spiritual 
rather than material values, the son strikes out boldly in the new land of new 
realities, making rapid strides in his process of Americanization. 
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SUMMERS, H. B.; WHAN, F. L.; and ROUSSE, T. A. How to Debate. New York 52: 


H W. Wilson Co. 1950. 349 pp. $2.75. As the title indicates, this publication is 
intended as a textbook for the beginning debater. It attempts to present in non- 
technical language those elements of debate theory and technique which have 
the greatest practical value for the beginner in the field of formal and informal 
debate. 


In the preparation of this book, two basic aims have been kept in mind. First, 
a serious attempt has been made to discuss debate in such a way that the be- 
ginner will understand and appreciate the simple needs involved in the selling 
of an idea—whether the situation should call for a formal or an informal de- 
bate speech. Formal logic, the use of syllogisms, inductive or deductive, and 
rhetorical theoiy have not been discussed as such. The fundamental methods of 
reasoning which ihe student uses in everyday life and with which he is already 
familiar are stressed. It is felt, however, that expressions such as “the disjunctive 
syllogism” or “enthymeme” tend to confuse, and even bewilder, the beginning 
student of debate. For the beginner, at least, some things are more important; 
the processes and technical language of formal logic can well wait until the de- 
bater has mastered the first and simple rules of argumentation. 


Second, a very definite effort has been made to present the subject of debate 
in a practical manner. Whenever possible the debater has been told what to do 
and definite procedural steps have been indicated. In this edition, furthermore, 
the illustrative material has been selected from actual debates or from speeches 
and articles wherein the speakers and writers are attempting to sell an idea. 


TAFT, K. B.; McDERMOTT, J. F., JR.; and JENSEN, D. O. The Technique of Com- 


position. Fourth edition. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1950. 669 pp. $2.50. 
This revised text retains the over-all organization used in the previous one, but 
all nine chapters of Part I have been revised and rewritten. Minor revisions have 
been made in other chapters of the text. Part [ deals with the mechanics of 
writing, while the other part deals with the forms of writing. 


Traffic Engineering Handbook. New York 7: Association of Casualty and Surety 


Companies, 60 John St. 1950. $6.00. This is a revised and expanded edition and 
is a comprehensive source book of techniques, principles, and standards relating 
to street and highway traffic control and design. This official handbook of the 
Institute of Traffic Engineers provides the latest facts, figures, and formulae needed 
hy traffic and highway engineers, transportation and planning officials, educators, 
students, researchers, economists, and police. It is designed to serve as a practi- 
cal day-by-day guide to the practicing traffic engineers and others who are 
called upon to solve traffic problems. Featuring 205 tables, 215  illust#tions, 
489 definitions of traffic terms, and 520 pages, the handbook covers such varied 
subjects as traffic accidents, traffic studies, roadway capacity and design, traffic 
signals, speed regulations and zoning, traffic signs, and street and highway light- 
ing. In addition, other chapters deal with vehicle and highway facts, vehicle 
motion, the driver and pedestrian, trafic markings and markers, parking and 
loading, one-way streets and arterial routes, traffic islands and pedestrian bar- 
riers, and pedestrian islands and bus loading zones. 
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TREAT, R. L. Duke of the Bruins. New York 18: Julian Messner. 1950. 168 pp. 
$2.50. Here is the story of a boy in the Chicago slums who at seventeen dreams 
of the day when he will be one of the Bruins. Under the training of some of the 
football team’s. great players, Tommy Duke becomes the great football star he 
had hoped to be. It is the story of a boy facing seemingly insurmountable odds 
and being dedicated to an ideal, attaining his dream and becoming the leader 
of a championship team. 


UTLFY, JEAN. What's Its Name? Urbana: University of Illinois Press. 1950. 
172 pp. $2.00 This is a guide to speech and hearing development that has to 
do with the child in the early years of his life. This book is designed for 
parents and teachers of preschool (two to five) and primary age. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. Marie Antoinette. New York 10: E. P. Dutton and Co. 
1950. 159 pp. $2.50. This is the story of the beautiful, reckless Marie, her 
youth and her married life, caught at the vortex of a national cyclone. The glit- 
ter of Versailles makes way for the horrors of Revolution for which Marie and 
Youis both in a measure are to blame yet helpless to check. A Junior Literary 
Guild selection. 


WALDEN, A. E. Skymountain. New York 16: William Morrow and Co. 1950. 224 pp. 
£2.50. This is a novel, the story of a rich girl who went to college and wanted 
to be the ski champion. It tells of her attitude towards others and then follows 
with the story of her family’s loss of all wealth and her change in attitude. 


WATKINS, RICHARD. Hurricane’s Secret. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1950. 244 pp. $2.50. This is the story of Rockley who was determined to go 
to sea. It tells of the hazards and excitement of sailing in fair and foul weather 
and the dangers of trying to outwit a crew of unscrupulous men. 


WENTZEL, F. D. Once There Were Two Churches. New York 10: Friendship 
Press. 1950. 115 pp. Cloth, $1.75; paper, $1.00. This is the story of the goals 
of two different churches showing how they differed. 


What To Make. Chicago 11: Popular Mechanics Press. 1950. 240 pp. $1.75. This 
is Volume 12 in the Popular Mechanics Magazine series of books on construc- 
tion. It is the annual volume collected for the home craftsman by the editors of 
this magazine. The complete set of 12 volumes contains more than 1700 things 
to make from such simple projects as birdhouses and book ends to intricate un- 
dertakings like fine bedroom furniture or an outdoor swimming pool. 


WHITNEY, L. F. That Useless Hound. New York 10: Dodd, Mead and Co. 1950. 
211 pp. $2.50. This is a story of dogs, two Negro prisoners, and Dave Ward, 
the son of the Superintendent of Prison Camp No. 5, in a Southern state. 


WILLIAMS, B. A. Owen Glen. Boston 7: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1950. 629 pp. $3.75. 
This book deals with the youth of a boy—and of the United States. Just as out 
of the fears and the dreams, the hopes and plans of boyhood comes the man, so 
out of the bloody labor struggles of the nineties, the awakening self-consciousness 
of the nation, and the little war with Spain came the world power in which we 
live today. The scene of the book is a small town in the southern Ohio coal 
kelds. The period is the eighteen-nineties, before automobiles and moving pic- 
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tures and radios, and while inside plumbing was a novelty and the telephone 
a rarity. 


YERBY, FRANK. Floodtide. New York 16: Dial Press. 1950. 342 pp. $3.00. This 
is a book that probes deeply into the forbidden emotions and ideas that lurk in 
the hidden depths of the human psyche; it touches the nadir of evil and the ex- 
altation of good; it is, finally, the story of a man’s victory over fate; for, in win- 
ning his way back from the fall into lust, brutality, and despair, Ross Pary found 
again the woman who was meant for him and gained a new world and his own 
soul, 


Pamphlets for Pupil and Teacher Use 


American Cancer Society, Inc., 47 Beaver St.. New York 4, Publications of: 
Suggestions on What to Teach About Cancer 
Teaching About Cancer 
What It |the American Cancer Society | Is 
Why Learn About Cancer? 
Speakers’ Aid Kit (16 charts) 
lay Education Poster (27” x 41”) 
From One Cell (16-mm. sound film, 1444 min.) 
Public Education Chairman’s Tool Kit No, 2 for Secondary Schools (list of aids 
available to principals, teachers, and students) 


Annotated List of Books for Supplementary Reading. New York 7: Children’s Read- 
ing Service, 106 Beekman St. 1950. 96 pp. Free. Presents a carefully chosen list 
of 1,000 children’s books from over 40 publishers, arranged by topics and school 
grade levels (K-9). A special section is devoted to books suitable for remedial 
reading. Exhibits of books from the catalog are available either for Book Week 
display or for selection of school library material. Library books of all pub- 
lishers may be secured at regular discounts from the Children’s Reading Serv- 
ice, enabling schools and libraries to combine into one order the books of many 


publishers. 


Annuel Digest of State and Federal Labor Legislation. Washington 25, D. C.: U. S. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. 1950. 140 pp. Limited num- 
ber free. Sales copies are available from the Superintendent of Documents. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D, C., for 35 cents each. Significant 
legislation and modifications enacted from November 15, 1948, to December 
31, 1949. 

Art and Livelihood. London, England: The Secretary, Association of Art Institu- 
tions, “Dyneley,” Castle Hill Avenue, Berkhamsted, Herts. The place of art in 


the schools. 


Australia in Facts and Figures. (No. 26). New York 20: Australian News and 
Information Bureau, 636 Fifth Ave. An official account of Australian economy 
and administration for the last two quarters of 1949. Of particular interest to 
American readers are an account of the Snowy Mountains Hydro-Electric Au- 
thority, a summary of population trends, and a discussion of migration experi- 
ence in Western Australia. 
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Blondie. Albany: New York State Dept. of Mental Hygiene. 1950. A translation of 
psychiatric language into terms that make sense at every age level in all social 
and economic strata. Utilizes the comic book as a visual aid. With a message on 
mental health from Dr. Newton Bigelow of the Department. Chic Young's fa- 
mous characters in four sequences illustrating the application of principles of 
mental hygiene to everyday situations. Produced by Joe Musial of King Features 
Syndicate. 


California Schools. Sacramento, Calif.: State Dept. of Educ. Aug., 1950. Contains 
an address of the Superintendent of Public Instruction on “Dividends from Pub- 
lie Education,” which discusses a difficult period in public relations. 


A Catalog of Selected Publications. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza. 1950. 20 pp. An annotated list of selected publications in 
two classifications—booklets in popular style and reference material for research 
—on British and Commonwealth affairs. 


The Child and Home Safety Kit. Chicago 11: Special Service Office, The Adver- 
tising Council, Inc., A kit of aids available for use in accident prevention cam- 
paigns. 


Choralairs. Chicago 5: Hall and McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 64 pp. 
Varied choruses for treble voices. Arrangements distribute the melody equitably 
among the parts—S.S.A. Enjoyable content for well-balanced program building 
—secular, sacred, folk, art, spiritual, classical, and modern compositions. 


Community Leadership. Washington 6, D.C.: American Assn. of School Admin., NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 24 pp. An aid to translating some of the basic con- 
cepts of leadership into community action for school improvement. 


Control of Radiation Hazards in the Atomic Energy Program. Washington 25, D. C.: 
Supt. of Doc., U. S. Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 230 pp. 55c. The Atomic Energy 
Commission’s Eighth Semiannual Report to Congress. The report reviews major 
developments in atomic energy during the first six months of 1950, but deals 
primarily with the control of radiation hazards in atomic energy work. This is 
one of the major problems of the atomic energy industry. This report describes 
the potential hazards encountered in the research, production, and weapons testing 
facilities of the AEC, and gives the record of how the Commission and con- 
tractors managing the establishments have succeeded in protecting workers and 
people in near-by communities. 


Core Curriculum in Public High Schools. (Bulletin, 1950, No. 5) Washington 25, 
D. C.: Supt. of Doc., Govt. Print. Office. 1950, 32 pp. 15c. An inquiry into practice 
schools. Based on data of the Research and Statistical Service of the U. S. Office 
of Education. 


Democracy Through Education. Washington 6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
1950. 33 pp. $1.00. The report of the Phoenix Conference. 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for Vocational Education. Washington 
25, D. C.: Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 1950. 74 pp. Contains 
statements of work done during the year ending June 30, 1949, in each of the 
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four fields of vocational education—agriculture, distributive occupations, home 
economics, and trades and industry—including teacher training and vocational 


guidance. Enrollments and expenditures are summarized jin charts and tables. 


Economic and Social Problems in the United Nations. (Current Review) Washington 
25, D. C.: Div. of Public Liaison, Office of Public Affairs, Dept. of State. Aug., 
1950. 15 pp. Problems in world health and welfare, transport and communication, 
employment and education. 

Education for a Long and Useful Life. (Off. of Educ. Bulletin 1950, No. 6). Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., Govt Print. Office. 1950. 32 pp. 20c. The 
meaning of the trend toward an aging population to the public educational 
system of the country, showing that the groundwork for a longer and more 
useful life must be laid during the in-school years. 

Eighth Report to Congress of the Economic Co-operation Administration. Washington 
25, D. C.: Supt. of Doe., U. S. Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 137 pp. 40c. For the 
frst quarter of 1950, showing the progress toward international equilibrium. 


ELIAS, L. J. Farm Youths’ Appraisal of Their Adjustments, Compared with Other 
Youth. Pullman, Wash.: Institute of Agricultural Sciences, State College. 1949. 
45 pp. Research data concerning the effect of socio-economic structure upon 
youth’s adjustment to life. Graphic. Bibliography of Mimeographed Circulars and 
Rural Sociology Youth Series of the Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations. 

The Evaluation of Secondary Education in Massachusetts. Boston, Mass.: Dept. of 
Educ. 1950. 24 pp. An explanation of the basic criteria of evaluation employed 
by the committee; showing the conditions and activities manifested when needs 
are being satisfied. 

Experiences in Science. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 1950. 156 pp. $1.20. 
A workbook to accompany Science for Better Living. Eight units designed by 
Paul E. Blackwood, Specialist for Elementary Science, U. S. Office of Education. 

Facts and Figures about the U. N. Washington 25, D. C.: Govt. Print. Office. 16 pp. 
Se. A summary of pertinent information about the operation of the United Nations 
and its accomplishments. 

Flower Pictures in Color. Rochester 4, New York: Sales Service Division, Eastman 
Kodak Company, 343 State Street. 1950. 8 pp. Free. Reduces to simple terms the 
steps involved in producing striking flower close-ups with ordinary simple cameras. 

Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. Nashville 4, Tenn.: Div. of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody College for Teachers. 1950 Rev. 162 pp. 50c. 
Entries selected for accurate and non-exaggerated content, timeliness, well organ- 
ized presentation and readability, and freedom from obtrusive advertising. Classi- 
fied by subject. Full data on source, etc., with annotation. 


Frontiers of Freedom. New York 22: Institute of Life Insurance, 488 Madison Ave. 
1950. 8 pp. Color. Free. Picture-continuity booklet with a study guide designed 
to show how the booklet can be used as a teaching aid in the study of American 
history, problems of American democracy, other social studies, language. arts, 


or mathematics. Using the comic-strip technique, the booklet is the first in a 


new series called “How America Grew.” A bibliography of teaching materials 
on family financial security is give nin the back of the guide. 
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The Consumer Education Series 


High School “Jeaching - Learning Units 


35 Cents Each 
No.1: The Modern American No. 6: Using Standards and 
Consumer Labels 
No 2. Learning to Use Adver- No. 7: Managing Your Money 
tising No. 8: Buying Insurance 
No.3: Time on Your Hands No. 9: Using Consumer Credit 
No. 4: Investing in Yourself No. 10: Investing in Your Health 
No.5: Consumer and the Law No.11: Effective Shopping 


These units are worth your attention because: 


© They deal with real concerns of all the people—the kind that belongs 
in a curriculum 


© They are authentic and unbiased—no propaganda; prepared by a pro- 
fessional staff with time and resources to do a good job; checked by 
top people from industry, labor, agriculture, women’s groups, and 
government. 

© They are interesting—vivid style and illustration, lively activities and 
teaching devices. 

® They are flexible—any school can fit them into its own pattern. 


® They attract and hold public support—experience has proved that 
they make sense to intelligent laymen and command their respect. 


Other Publications in this Study 


Consumer Education in Your School. 128 pp. 6c. 

Catalog of Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for High Schools. 104 pp. $1.00. 

A College Course in Consumer Problems. 134 pp. 60c. 

Bringing Consumer Education Into Action. 8 pp. One copy free. 

Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials. 24 pp. One copy free. 

The Relation of Business Education to Consumer Education. 28 pp. 15c. 

Planning Your Economic Life. Ready by January, 1951. About 700 pp. Price un- 
determined. 

* Economic Roads for American Democracy. 252 pp. $2.00. 

* Your Life in the Country. 410 pp. $2.80. 

* The Buyer’s Guide, with Work Sheets. 256 pp. $1.80. 

Starred (*) publications above are available at a school discount of 25 per cent 


from the list price. All other publications listed are available at the following 
discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more copies, 33 1/3%. 





Consumer Education Study 


National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Genetics — The Science of Heredity. New York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 E. 38th St. 1950. 32 pp. 20c. The Genetics Society of America co-operated 
in the preparation of this material designed to inform the public of the contribu- 
tion of genetics to scientific progress and human welfare to publicize the Golden 


Jubilee of Genetics. 
Germany—Promise and Perils. New York 16: Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St. 

1950. 62 pp. 25c. Sums up the legacy of war and Nazism, the effects of occu- 

pition, efforts toward economic recovery, and the role of Germany in Europe. 


Ginn and Company, Statler Bldg., Boston 17, Mass., Publications of: 
to Accompany Within the Americas by Bassett-Hook 


Studies 
to Accompany Beyond the Seas by Hook-Stevens 


Studies 
Studies to Accompany Writers in America by Hook-Stevens 
Studies to Accompany Writers in England by Hook-Stevens 


1950. 80c each. Workbooks that accompany the Collette-Cross-Stauffer-Hook 
anthologies for high schools. Organized like the texts, in the same units and 
subsections. All the exercises are clearly marked to accompany certain selections; 
there is an exercise for most of the reading selections; occasionally two or more 
related in theme or treatment are cared for by one exercise. Special attention 
is given to vocabulary and word study—and to making sure that students under- 
stand idioms, figures of speech, poetic diction, dialect, slang, and other uses 
of language that often remain unclear to students even when they have finished 
reading and studying a selection. There are numerous exercises that test observa- 
tion of detail and grasp of essential facts—questions to answer, items to match 


or statements to complete, true-false quizzes, implications to unravel, vivid word 
pictures and humorous language to point out and explain. The workbooks offer 


many and varied suggestions for composition work based on the reading—letters, 


character sketches, articles, anecdotes, stories, verse. Other varied activities 


occur from time to time: drawing, choral speaking, suggested oral work, and so 
Many exercises offer starting points for discussion or debate, picked out 


forth. 
At 


from the reading to stimulate students to think about what they have read. 
the end of most units is an objective-type test, “Taking Stock.” 


A Graded List of Books for School Libraries. New York 17: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


1950. 64 pp. A graded, classified, annotated, and indexed catalog of the pub- 
lisher’s list. 

Help Get Children into School and out of Farm Jobs during School Hours. 
No. 128) Washington 25, D.C.: U. S. Dept. of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards. 
1950. Free. Tells what can be done to help get all our children into school. 


Gives facts showing that agricultural employment has long been one of the chief 
Explains the amendment 


(Bulletin 


causes for nonattendance at school in many rural areas. 
to the Fair Labor Standards Act prohibiting employment on farms, whose products 
enter interstate and foreign commerce, of children under sixteen years of age 


during school hours. 


High School Handbook (Life Adjustment Series). Chicago 4: Science Research 
Associates. 1950. 48 pp. Single copies, 40c; three for $1.00; 100 or more. 30c 


each; 500 or more, 25c each. To help newcomers orient themselves and to help 
older students take full advantage of their high-school opportunities, it tells 
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GROUP LIFE INSURANCE 


AT LOW COST 
For members of the National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals gainfully employed by an organized system of education 


YOU CAN BENEFIT from the preferred risk classification of your pro- 
fession through the low-cost Group Life Insurance Plan of this Asso- 
ciation.* 

YOU CAN PROVIDE, in the event of your death, a cleanup fund, a 
fund to finance your boy’s or girl’s college education, or a fund to 
take care of that mortgage payment. 

YOU INTEND to meet these obligations if you live, but will meet 
them if you do not live? 


Detailed information will be furnished upon request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
* All teachers in secondary education are eligible to membership in the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals as associate members. All associate 


members receive all professional services and are eligible for life insurance under 
the Group Life Insurance Plan of the Association if gainfully employed by an 


organized system of education. 
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how to take stock of the school building, the teachers, school services, and 
courses of study. The author also discusses “how to make friends and influence 
teachers,” learning how to grow up, the things teachers look for in grading, and 
how to plan a course of study wisely in relation to both present and future. 

How Can a Better Understanding of Our Economic System Be Fostered? New York 
22: Committee for Economic Development, 444 Madison Ave. 1950. 24 pp. Single 
copy free. 

How to Live with Children (Better Living Series). Chicago 4: Science Research 
Associates. 1950. 49 pp. Single copies, 40c; three for $1.00; 100 or more, 30c 
each; 500 or more, 25e each. The first of SRA’s new Better Living Series for 
parents and teachers, this booklet discusses how to provide for the emotional 
needs of children in day-to-day living. Practical solutions to many of the prob- 
lems of classroom and home. Illustrated by Pat Woolway. 

An Inquiry into the Organization and Administration of the State Education Agency 
of Utah. Washington 6, D. C.: NEA, 1201 16th St, N. W. 1950. 35 pp. A 
study with constructive implications for states whose education departments 
face problems of organization and fiscal policy controls. 

Know Your Capital City. (Bulletin 1950, No. 18). Washington 25, D.C.: Supt. of 
Doc., Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 39 pp. 20c. A background guide for teachers 
and students who plan to visit Washington—or for armchair travel. 

Labor and Industry in Britain. New York 20: British Information Services, 30 
Pockefeller Plaza. Sept., 1950, 48 pp. A review of the British defense program 
and of Britain’s social security program. 


LAZARUS, A. L. Your English Helper. New York 10: Globe Book Co. 1950. 158 
pp. $2.00. A workbook containing activities and exercises for extending vocab- 
ulary, increasing composition skills, improving speech, aiding reading compre- 
hension, understanding literary forms and facilitating use of the library. 


LIPFIN, CHARLES. Mental Multiplication. New York 1: Charles Lipkin, C. P. A., 
249a West 34th St. 1942 Rev. 25 pp. 50c. A simple, fascinating, and practical 
nethod for multiplying mentally any number by any other number. 

List of High School Textbooks. Sacramento, Calif.: State Dept. of Education. Aug., 
1950. 63 pp. <A classified listing of textbooks (with publisher and _ price) 
officially prepared but not necessarily approved, 

List of Publications. Lincoln 8: Univ. of Nebr., Dept. of Publications, Univ. 
Extension Div., 14 B. Architectural Hall. Fall. 1950. 12 pp. A classified list 
of available writings on education, literature, business, etc, 

Vixing Business with Pleasure in Good Old Holland. New York 17: Netherlands 
Trade Commission, Suite 1115, 41 E. 42nd St. A pictorial booklet which lists 
agencies helpful in arranging travel in Holland for both business and pleasure 
and which offers a concise guide for seeing the chief economic events and 
traditional entertainment of the year. 


MOORE, R. H. Plan Before You Write. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 1950. 84 pp. 
65c. Stresses the organization of written material and offers tools with which 
planning may be done. Written especially for remedial classes and writing clinics 























THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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THE MOST PRODUCED PLAY ON THE 
HIGH SCHOOL STAGE * 








3 ACT COMEDY FOR 9 GIRLS, 6 BOYS, 1 SETTING 


LIFE MAGAZINE devoted a nine page spread to a 
recent high school production of this outstanding hit. 
The director, it was reported, was told by everybody 
that this was the best play ever to be given at the school. 


* DRAMATICS MAGAZINE, the leading publication in the field of the high 
school theatre to which nearly a thousand high schools report their produc- 
tions, conducted a survey of plays produced by these groups last season. 
MOTHER IS A FRESHMAN was the runaway first place winner. To be the 
most popular and successful high school play, a dramatic work must be free 
from production difficulties, have attractive parts, a fresh and original situ- 
ation, and a reputation to attract a large audience. MOTHER IS A FRESH- 
MAN combines all these qualities, and we urge you to consider it for your 
next school production. The royalty is $25.00. The playbooks cost 85c each. 






1706 S. PRAIRIE AVENUE CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 








Here is an old friend, with an attractive new format, many new 
maps and pictures, stimulating new study aids. Up-to-date in 
material and treatment — stresses modern history. Simplified 
style for easier reading. Two fine workbooks provide a practical 


study approach. 


GINN and Company __ Boston 17 New York 11 
Dallas 1 Columbus 16 Atlanta 3 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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A History of Our Country 


A distinguished author, a popular text. 
and now ... anew edition! 
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in simple and informal language, with illustrative examples and suggested topics 
and exercises. 

Motion Pictures on the Other American Republics. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of 
Doc., U.S. Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 16 pp. 15c. Prepared jointly by the 
Office of Education and the Pan American Union. Description of 104 films 
grouped according to subject and country, with sources and costs. 


The National Council of Adult Education (Second Annual Report). Wellington, New 
Zealand: The Council, 192 Tinakori Road. A view of adult education as di- 
rected by the National and Regional Councils and Sub-Committees on Maori Adult 
Education, Community Arts Service, Community Centres, and Residential Colleges. . 


National Industrial Conference Board, Div. of Educ., 247 Park Ave., New York 17, 
Publications of: 

The Conference Board. Leaflet showing what the board is, what it does, 
and who supports it. 

“Road Maps.” A series of punched, multi-colored, weekly charts, 8%” x 11”, 
which deals with significant developments in the fields of business, labor, 
government, and industrial economics. One copy regularly without 
charge to a teacher at the school address. 


National Security and Freedom in Higher Education. Washington 6, D.C.: NEA, 
1201 16th St., N. W. 1950. 28 pp. The viewpoint of the scientist, the military, 
the college administrator, and the professor as expressed in addresses at the sum- 
mer meeting in St. Louis. 

The Newly Appointed Teacher. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. 1950. 49 pp. 60c. A study of the Metropolitan School 
Study Council on practices used by school systems to help newly appointed 
teachers. 

Noels with Descants. Chicago 5: Hall and McCreary Co., 434 S. Wabash Ave. 1950. 
32 pp. Simple, mainly unison, arrangements of French, Dutch, English, Gascon, 
and Bohemian carols with descants for mixed or treble voices. Contains valuable 
introductory comments for the use and programming of the descants. 

VROTC Bulletin of Information. Washington 25, D. C.: Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Dept. of the Navy. 1950. 42 pp. A full description of the Naval Reserve Officers 
Training Corps program with a list of the 52 educational institutions in which 
it has been established and the cities where the Navy College Aptitude Test will 
be given. 

Our Foreign Policy (No. 3972). Washington 25, D.C.: Division of Public Liaison, 
Department of State. 1950. 100 pp. A rounded picture of American foreign 
policy toward many of the problems with which this country is faced. 


Our Tulsa Schools. Tulsa, Okla.: Board of Education. 1950. Annual report of the 
superintendent for 1949-1950. A pictorial story of Tulsa’s schools after the pat- 
tern of the old ABC book. Dramatizes enrollment by clever pictorial graph and 
map of school population shift. 

Outlines and Exercises for a First Course in Education. New York 11: Macmillan Co. 
1950. Rev. 157 pp. $1.40. Prepared by Ward G. Reeder, Professor of Educa- 
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tion, Ohio State University, for use with the textbook, A First Course in Educa- 
tion. 

The Peace the World Wants. (No. 3977—International Organization and Conference 
Series Ill, 58) Washington 25, D.C.: Dept. of State, Div. of Publications, Office 
ef Public Affairs. 1950. 19 pp. The address of Secretary of State Acheson 
hefore the UN General Assembly on Sept. 20, 1950. 


Platiurm. New York 18: Newsweek, 152 W. 42 St. Sept., 1950. 23 pp. One copy, 
25c. Annual subscription, $1.00. A discussion guide for the topic—Can we curb 
subversives without sacrificing our freedoms? 


Political and Economic Life in the Netherlands. New York 20: Netherlands Informa- 
tion Bureau, 10 Rockefeller Plaza. 1950. 35 pp. A view of the political and 
economic life of the Dutch at this time and of territorial relations and inter- 
yational co-operation. 

Public School Finance Programs of the Forty-eight States. Washington, D. C.: 
Supt. of Doc., U.S. Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 110 pp. 50c. A co-operative study 
under the sponsorship of The National Council of Chief State School Officers. 
Deals with trends in expenditures and issues of support; summarizes local and 
state finance provisions; analyzes sources of revenue and finance practices. 


Retail Price Distributions. (Studies in Business and Economics, Vol. IV No. 2). Col- 
lege Park, Maryland: Bureau of Business and Economic Research, College of 
Business and Public Administration. September, 1950. 20 pp. Analyses made to 
he of practical value to business and government units concerned with estimating 
prices and to students of price behavior. 


Second Quarterly Report on Germany. Washington 25, D.C.: Supt. of Doc., U. S. 
Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 69 pp. Report of the U. S. High Commissioner for 
Germany covering the period January 1-March 31, 1950. Contains charts of the 
Berlin government, of the government of the Soviet Zone, and of the organiza- 
tion of the Allied High Commission. Also a graphic index of official data on 
population trends, employment, industry, trade, etc. 

Selected Listing of Educational Recordings and Film Strips for More Effective Learn- 
ing. Washington 6, D.C.: Educational Services, 1702 K St., N.W. 1950. 36 pp. 
Free. Classified and comprehensive listing of recordings and film strips for class- 
room use, 

Speak Spanish—Play Learn a Lingo. New York 6: Roger Stephens Pub., Inc., 143 
Liberty St. 1945. $1.00. A method for acquiring a basic Spanish vocabulary by 
means of small cards bearing a picture on one side and word on the reverse side. 
Material also available at same price on French, Italian, Portuguese, Russian, 
and German. 

The Stabilizing Budget Policy. New York 22: Committee for Economic Development, 
144 Madison Avenue. 1950, 19 pp. Single copy free; additional copies, 10 cents 
each. An argument against the idea that economic instability is inevitable in a 


free society. 
Statistics of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities. Washington 25, D.C.: Supt. of 
Doc., Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 47 pp. 15 cents. Data prepared by the U. S. Office 




















Guidance Helps 


“CHATS WITH TEACHERS 

ABOUT COUNSELLING” 

By S. A. HAMRIN. This new book for teachers covers the 
what-when-why-how of counselling—in classroom contact 
with students. It discusses students’ needs and problems 
and how the teacher can assist through knowing students 
better. Helps make classrooms better places to learn and 
mature. Easy to read and understand. A logical follow-up 
to “Guidance Talks to Teachers.” 224 pp. Write for approval 
copy. $3.00. Clip this. 

“HOW PERSONALITIES GROW” 

By HELEN SHACTER. This new book deals with ways to understand our 
selves and others; how people are alike and how they are different, how to meet 
social and emotional needs; how people act when social and emotional needs are 
not met; and why individuals behave as they do. It discusses the many types of 
activity that relieve tensions. The social implications of sexual needs are frankly 
discussed. Write today for approval copy. $3.00. Clip this. 
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of Education. Summaries of enrollment, staffs, degrees, endowments, Federal 
funds, income, disbursements, etc. ' 


Strengthening the Forces of Freedom. (Supplement) Washington 25, D. C.: 
of Doc., U. S. Govt. Print. Office. May-June, 1950. 57 pp. 20c. Selected speeches 


and statements of Secretary of State Acheson. 


Supt. 


Studies in Education. Bloomington: Indiana Univ. Bookstore. 1950. 108 pp. 75c. 
Abstracts of theses written between 1945 and 1949. Wide diversity of topics. 


Teacher Education—English in the High School. Normal, Ill: Editorial Board, State 
Normal Univ. June, 1950. (Quarterly). 39 pp. Contents encompass such titles as: 
“Books about Other Countries for High Schools,” “A High School Course in 


Biblical Literature,” “The Value of Library Training in Expediting the Teach- 


ing of Literature,” etc. 

Teaching About the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies. (S; ecial Supplement 
No. 1-E-1667). New York 27: Columbia University Press, 2960 Broadway. 1950. 
76 pp. 70c. The role of educational institutions and nongovernmental agencies in 
teaching about the purposes, principles, structure, and activities of the UN and 


the Specialized Agencies. 

Tests and Results. Ann Arbor: University of Mich., Bureau of School Services. An 
analysis of the data from the 1949-1950 Michigan High School Testing Program 
for use in evaluation and guidance. 

United Nations Today. Washington 25, D. C.: Supt. of Doc., Govt. Print. Office. 1950. 
4 pp. 5c. A Foreign Affairs Outline. 

United States Civil Defense. Washington 25, D. C., Supt. of Doc., Govt. Print. Office. 
1950. 162 pp. 25c. The plan submitted by the National Security Resources 
Board for organizing the civil defense of the United States through local responsi- 
hilities. 

United States Policy in the Korean Crisis. (Dept. of State Pub. No. 3922, Far Eastern 
Series 34). Washington 25, D.C.; Supt. of Doc., U. S. Govt. Printing Office. 1950. 
25c. Documents bearing on U. S. policy toward developments in Korea. 


UTTERBACK, W. E. Decision Through Discussion. New York 16: Rinehart and Co. 


1950. 51 pp. 50c. A manual for group leaders of informal discussion of public 
questions. 
WALTON, W. H. M. A Torch in Japan. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1949, 32 
pp. 35c. The story of Michi Kawai, an outstanding educationist and Christian 
women’s leader, who modestly terms herself a Chochin (lantern) but who may be 
more truly described as a Taimatsu (torch) who has lit new paths for womanhood 


in her native land. 


WILSON, HOWARD. A Glossary of Economic Terms. Chicago 10: Economic Insti- 


tute, Box 1160. 1950. Rev. 35c. Such terms as “real wages,” “invisible imports,” 
“marginal land,” and “yellow-dog contract” are concisely defined. 


WILSON, HOWARD. How to Get the Job. Chicago 90: Economic Institute, Box 
1160. 1950. 48 pp. 50c. Detailed step-by-step procedures for seeking employment. 
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COMPLETE BOOK PROTECTION 


Modern educators across the nation are shifting to Colad PLASTICOAT 
Book Covers for rugged book protection. Textbooks are safe from rain, 
snow and hard school wear with PLASTICOAT covers. 

One school principal said, “The book covers were most enthusiastically 
accepted by teachers and pupils. We are truly gratefvl to you for this 
invaluable creation. All have been sold—Books have ‘new look’.” 
Hundreds of others are equally enthusiastic. 

Colad PLASTICOAT Book Covers reduce your book replacement costs and 
increase “book life.” Adjustable to fit 89% of all textbooks, they are wash- 
able and obtainable in YOUR OWN SCHOOL SEAL AND COLORS. 
Send coupon for details and FREE samples now. 


The COLAD CO., INC., 1441 Hertel Ave., Buffalo 16, N. Y. 
Sirs: 
Please send me complete details and samples of COLAD PLASTICOAT Book 


Covers 
Also send me information on how | may obtain these covers at NO COST to 


cur school. 
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WILSON, J. C. Introducing Islam. New York 10: Friendship Press. 1950. 64 pp. 
Illus. 60c. An introduction to the religion of the Moslem world. 


What About Communism? New York 16: Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 E. 38th St. 
1950. 32 pp. 20c. An attempt to divert the specter of Communism of its spectral 
qualities by presenting a realistic picture of the challenge. 


What Do We Know About Our Schools? New York 19: National Citizens Commis- 
sion for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th St. 1950. 34 pp. Questions which may be 
used as a basis for discussion and action in Citizens Committees for the better- 
ment of the public schools. 


WNYE Broadcasts for the Schools (1950-1951). Brooklyn 1, N. Y.: The FM Sta- 
tion for the Schools, 29 Fort Greene Pl. 1950. 48 pp. Healthy developments in 
educational broadcasting in New York City Schools. The 1950-1951 schedule. 


World Communique. New York: 291 Broadway. 1950. (Annual subscription, pub- 
lished bi-monthly, at $1.00 from World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, 37 Quai Wilson, Geneva, Switzerland.) Report of the Ninth North 
American Assembly on Y.M.C.A. work with boys and the World Consultation on 
Y.M.C.A. boys’ work, both gatherings having been held in May, 1950. Contains 
a survey of the problems that are faced by youth the world around and suggests 
some of the ways in which the various national movements of the Y.M.C.A. are 
attempting to meet youth needs. 


WRENN, C. G., and DUGAN, W. E. Guidance Procedures in High School. Minne- 
apolis 14: University of Minn. Press. 1950. 71 pp. $1.50. A source of practical 
aid in developing the high-school guidance program. A monograph designed 
especially for the use of those concerned with pupil-personnel services in the 
small, non-metropolitan high school. 

Your Schools Give Functional Education. Champaign, I1l.; Supt. of Schools, Comm. 
Unit Dist., No. Four. 1950. Superintendent’s progress report for 1949-1950. A 
statement of objectives and a pictorial story of how the students of the district 
are attaining self-realization and life adjustment. 





MAKE PLANS NOW 
TO ATTEND THE 35th ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF YOUR ASSOCIATION TO BE HELD 
February 10-14, 1951. 
at Hotel Commodore, New York City 
Make it a MUST on your date calendar. 
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“We have printing classes in ? tS 


53 Junior High Schools” clarinrclit ti 


New York Board of Education 


“Our graphic arts course aims to familiarize students with the proc- 
esses by which written words become books. It ties in well with the 
students’ other studies, and is a major stimulant to their work in 
English, social studies and art. 

“All of the teaching is on a project basis. For example, the work 
that went into the booklet ‘Seven Periods a Day’ took place in the 
math class, science lab, English and Spanish classes, art class, library, 
orchestra and camera club. The graphic arts course brings them all 
to life for the students.” 

We can cite innumerable instances that concur with Mr. Cynar’s, out 
of our Department of Education’s 30-year experience helping school 
officials and architects meet specific problems ranging from planning 
building details to creating a complete printing education program. 


Free consultation available. 


American Type Founders 


Department of Education 200 Elmora Ave., Elizabeth B, N. J. 
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Membership Secretaries of State High-School 
Principals’ Organizations 
AFFILIATED WITH THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY-SGHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Alabama Association of Secondary-School Principalk—W. L. Davis, Assistant Director of 
Instruction, State Department of Education, Montgomery, Alabama. 

Arizona High-School Principals Association—William W. Armstrong, Principal, High 
School, Winslow, Arizona. 

Arkansas Secondary-School Principals Association—Thomas L. Lee, Principal, Fort Smith 
Junior High School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 

California Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Harold B. Brooks, Principal, 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, 728 Cherry Avenue, Long Beach, California. 

Colorado Association of Secondary-School Administrators—Samuel C. Gates, Acting Di- 
rector, College High School, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

Connecticut High-School Principals Association — Anthony A. Pupillo, Principal, High 
School, Plainville, Connecticut, 

Delaware Association of School Administrators—John Schilling, Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Secondary Schools, Department of Public Instruction, Dover, Delaware. 

District of Columbia Association of Secondary-School Principals, (Divisions 1-9) —E. E. 
Griffith, Assistant Principal, Anacostia High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Senior High-School Principals, (Divisions 10-13, Sr.)— 
Francis A. Gregory, Principal, Armstrong High School, Washington, D. C. 
District of Columbia Board of Junior High-School Principals (Divisions 10-13, Jr.)—- 
Edward J. Edwards, Principal, Turner Junior High School, Washington, D. C. 
Florida Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. B. Henderson, Executive Secretary, 
Florida Education Association, 220 Centennial Building, Tallahassee, Florida, 
Georgia High-School Principals Association—J. H. Jordan, Principal, High School, Sylvania, 
Georgia. 

Idaho State Representative—George H. Fields, Principal, Senior High School, Boise, Idaho. 

Illinois Secondary-School Principals Association —F, M. Peterson, Principal, Community 
High School, Pekin, Illinois. 

Indiana Association of Secondary-School Principal——O. L. Van Horn, Principal, High 
School, Beech Grove, Indiana. 

Iowa Association of Secondary-School Principals—Delmer H. Batirick, Principal, Callanan 
Jurior High School, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Kansas Association of Secondary-School Principals Glenn E. Burnette, Principal, Junior 
High School, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Kentucky Association of Secondary-School Principals—Samuel V. Noe, Board of Education 
Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Louisiana Principals Association—C. V. Ellison, Principal, High School, Noble, Louisiana. 

Maine Association of Principals of Secondary Schools—Philip A. Annas, Director of Sec- 
ondary Education, State Department of Education, Augusta, Maine. 

Maryland Association of Secondary-Schcol Principals (White)—Douglas Bivens, Principal, 
Senior-Junior High School, Boonsboro, Maryland, 

Maryland Educational Pioneers of Secondary-School Principalsk—Ulysses Young, Professor 
of Education, State Teachers College, Bowie, Maryland. 

Massachusetts Secondary-School Principals Association—Frederick H. Pierce, Executive 
Secretary, 3 Broadway, Beverly, Massachusetts, 

Massachusetts Junior High - School Principals Association—James McMullen, Principal, 
Harvey Wheeler School, Concord, Massachusetts. 

Michigan Secondary-School Association—Roland C. Faunce, Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 

Minnesota Association of Secondary-School Principals—M. W. Stout, Principal, University 
High School, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

Mississippi Association of Secondary-School Principalsm—L. M. Simms, Principal, Enochs 
Junior High School, Jackson, Mississippi. 

Missouri Association of Secondary-School Principals——James E. Clark, Principal, Jefferson 
Junior High School, Columbia, Missouri. 
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Montana Association of School Administrators—Harry M. Ross, Superintendent of Schools, 
Butte, Montana. 

Nebraska Association of School Administrators—R. C. Andersen, Superintendent of Schools, 
Madison, Nebraska. 

New Hampshire Headmasters Association—J. Harold Moody, Headmaster, High School, 
Lebanon, New Hampshire. 

New Jersey Secondary-School Principals Association—G. Harvey Nicholls, Principal, High 
School, Bound Brook, New Jersey. 

New Mexico Secondary-School Principals Association—Kenneth E. Kostenbader, Principal, 
Western High school, Silver City, New Mexico. 

New York State Association of Secondary-School Principal——Wilbur T. Miller, Principal, 
Free Academy, Corning, New York. 

New York City High-School Principals Association—Vincent McGarrett, Principal, High 
School of Commerce, New York, New York. 

New York City Junior High-School Principals Association—Irvin Sulo Hecht, Principal 
Junior High School No. 64, Brooklyn, New York, 

New York City Vocational High-School Principals Association—Edward N. Wallen, Princi- 
pal, Samuel Gompers Vocational and Technical High School, New York, New York. 

North Carolina City Principals Association—H, E. Vaughn, Principal, Curry Demonstration 
School, Greensboro, North Carolina, 

North Dakota Principals Association—James H. Johnson, Principal, Senior High Schoo!, 
North Dakota. 

Ohio High-School Principals Association—John O. Fry, Principal, High School, Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma Secondary-School Principals Association—F. R. Born, Principal, Central High 
School, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. 

Oregon High-School Principals Association—Cliff Robinson, Director of Secondary Educa- 
tion, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon, 

Pennsylvania Association of Secondary-School Principalk——J. E. Nancarrow, Principal, 
Senior High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania. 

Rhode Island Secondary-School Principals Association—Henry Cooper, Principal, Samuel 
Gerton High School, Warwick, Rhode Island, 

South Carolina Department of Secondary-School Principalm—H. A. Wood, Principal, Brook- 
land-Cayce High School, Cayce, South Carolina. 

South Dakota Association of Secondary-School Principalk—G. W. Janke, Principal, Senior 
High School, Mitchell, South Dakota. 

Tennessee Association of Secondary-School Principals—Howard G. Kirksey, Professor of 
Education, Middle Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 

Texas Association of Secondary-School Principals—W. 1. Stevenson, Principal, Milby Senior 
High School, Houston, Texas. 

Utah Secondary-School Principals Association—Secretary, Secondary-School Principals Asso- 
ciation, Department of Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Vermont Headmasters Association—Joseph A. Wiggin, 92 State Street, Montpelier,Vt. 

Virginia Department of Secondary-School Principals—Clarence H. Spain, Principal, Binford 
Jr. High School, Richmond, Virginia. 

Washington Association of Secondary-School Principals—E. Frank Sayre, Superintendent 
of Schools, Ritzville, Washington. 

West Virginia Association of Secondary-School Principals (White)—Delmas Miller, Prin- 
cipal, University High School, Morgantown, West Virginia. 

West Virginia High-School Principals Conference—Lawrence V. Jordan, Principal, State 
College High School, Institute, West Virginia. 

Wisconsin Association of Secondary-School Principals—Clyde Shields, Principal, High 
School, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 

Wyoming Association of Secondary-School Principals—S. R. Clark, School Administration 

Building, Cheyenne, Wyoming. 
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ATTENTION ! STUDENT COUNCILS 


Enroll now in the National Association of 
Student Councils 
for the School Year 1950-51 





The National Association of Student Councils 
of the 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The Student Council of Ey ea ee Oe a eee 
Name of School 


Street City or Town Zone State 
Sponsor of Student Council 


The National Association of Student Councils serves the stu- 
dent councils of the nation through advisory and consultative serv- 
ice, distribution of printed material, field service, and as a clearing-house 
of student projects and activities. New members receive two hand- 
books: The Student Council in the Secondary School and the 1950 Stu- 
dent Councils Handbook, and two copies a month of Student Life, a 
32-page, illustrated magazine of student activities. Annual rates of 
membership are based on size of school enrollment: 


L (large)—1,000 or larger eRe: $5.00 
M (medium)—300 or less than 1,000 consieiie a 
S (small)—less than 300 aa 





Enroll now and membership will be paid until June 30, 1951. 
School enrollment this year 
Amount of membership fee enclosed 


Date Ee, RCN RNP meen > 


“Two copies of Student Life will be sent monthly to this address, eight 
times (October-May) during the school year. Enroll now. 

The Annual National Conference of members of the National Association of 
Student Councils will be held in the Bradford High School, Wellesley, Mass., 
June 18-21, 1951. 








